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FOREWORD 


Gandhism implies the Indian way. And it is the Indian 
way that can save mankind from self-destructive forces 
and lead it to harmonious unity and peace. Toynbee has 
said that we are living in a transitional chapter of the world’s 
history, and this chapter “which has a Western beginning 
will have to have an Indian ending if it is not to end in the 
self-destruction of the human race.” His argument for this 
verdict is this: “In the present age, the world has been 
united on the material plane by Western technology. But 
this Western skill has not only ‘annihilated distance’; it has 
armed the people of the world with weapons of devastating 
power at a time when they have been brought to point- 
blank range of each other without yet having learnt to 
know and love each other. At this supremely dangerous 
moment in human history, the only way of salvation for 
mankind is an Indian way.” 

The Indian way lies in truth and ahimsa (non-violence), 
the two things essentially constituting Gandhism. According 
to Gandhi, truth and Ahimsa are the inner force of man, 
which develops in him self-reliance, fearlessness, sense of 
amity and of unity in diversity. True non-violence can never 
make a man inimical to any other man, a nation inimical to 
any other nation; it annihilates all brutal force and renders 
inutile the harnessing of technology for the production of 
destructive arms. Gandhism has shown to the world that 
without weapons a people in bondage can successfully fight 
the armed forces of an aggressive imperialistic power, and 
yet bear no malice or ill-will against the aggressor. However, 
Gandhism should not be taken for a means to an end, a 
utilitarian phase of some activity, a temporary measure to 
achieve some goal. It is a way of life, a principle, philosophy 
to animate man in every sphere of his activity—political, 
social, economic, ethical and so on. Based on Gandhism 
the state and motive of human living will be different from 
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what these are now, based on the modern Western 
technology. 

My young friend Sushil, Sri Sushil Kumar Bhattacharya, 
has made a good study in Gandhism and the history of 
Indian politics in his present book “Gandhism in Indian 
Politics.” Gandhi appeared on the Indian political scene at 
a time when the existing situation needed new direction, 
new leadership. Gandhi gave that direction and leadership. 
But it is rather tragic that Gandhi’s leadership was utilized 
to achieve the country’s independence, whereas Gandhism 
was not followed whole-heartedly. Otherwise Gandhi could 
not have been killed by one of his own countrymen. As 
Sushil has shown, in Indian politics the Gandhian ideals or 
Gandhism has been more praised than practised, whether 
in Gandhi's lifetime or after. Gandhi too has had the 
prophet’s fate. 


Calcutta, 
Republic Day, 
January 26, 1988 Prafulla Chandra Sen 
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Preface 


“Indian Culture consists of two streams: One is country 
based and the other city - oriented. Because of the lack of 
cooperation between physical and intellectual labour we have 
begun to neglect the villages to the extent of criminality”. 
(M.K.Gandhi) 

India has about seven lakh villages and ninety crores of 
people are living in her villages and towns. To speak the 
truth, only two crores of them are greatly privileged and of 
the seventy crores living in villages, the majority get no 
privilege at all. In the plans and programmes worked out by 
the planning commission there has been little provision for 
benefit to the rural people. 

Even after fifty years of our independence Gandhiji’s 
slogans, “Go to villages”, “work for the uplift of the rural 
people”, have remained unrealised. Gandhiji’s love never 
discriminated between the high and the low, the learned and 
the ignorant, the rich and the poor. His love was showered 
equally on all. He was the manifestation of the Divine Soul. 

‘Let God bless all’, said Gandhiji and these words came 
forth out of pain and pity. To what an extent of insult and 
oppression did he suffer. The history of his life is a life of 
suffering. He suffered insult and torture not only in India but 
also in South Africa where he suffered a torture that thrust 
him to the threshold of death. But his suffering was not for 
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selfish interest, not for his own happiness, but for the good of 
all. He never showed any grievance for the untold torture he 
suffered. 

He bore his sufferings with humility silently and without 
any retaliative action. Even his enemies were amazed at his 
patience and equanimity. He achieved his object not by force 
but by sacrifice, by suttering and penance, and that was the 
key to his success. 

To what extent the leaders of India today have accepted 
and realised in their life Gandhiji’s spirit of service to the 
people is a matter or controversy. A poet of Bengal has written, 
“Can an ever - happy man feel the pain of the distressed even 
by mistake?” And he added: So long as your plight will not 
be equal to that of mine you will only smile indifferently and 
fail to realise my pain”. It is for these half-fed, halfclad toiling 
people that Gandhiji dedicated his life, for he had empathy 
with them and could lead his own life like them. 

Rabindranath Tagore has portrayed Gandhiji beautifully 
in a few words: 

“He stopped at the threshold of the huts of the thousand of 
dispossessed, dressed like one of their own. He spoke to 
them in their own language. Here was living truth at last, and 
not merely quotations from books. For this reason the 
Mahatma, the name given to him by the people of India, is 
his real name. Who else has felt like him that all Indians are 
his own flesh and blood. When love came to the door of 
India that door was opened wide. At Gandhi’s call India 
blossomed forth to a new greatness, just as once before, in 
earlier times, when the Buddha proclaimed the truth of fellow 
feeling and compassion among all living creatures”. 

Indifference to the plight of the common people exists in 
the present day leadership. In some folk songs of the district 
of Mayurganj the urban people have been called migratory 
birds. This is because there has grown no inner bond between 
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the urban and the rural people. 

Investigation has to be made into the frequent incidents 
that occur with the scheduled tribes. In Gujrati there is a 
word Ranipuraj which means ‘black people’ and this term is 
applied to the Scheduled tribes (though many of them are not 
so black). “Adibasi’ means the aboriginal tribal people living 
mostly in hilly and forest areas. This word is said to have 
been coined by one Takwar Baba. 

Work among the tribes first began in the time of Gandhiji. 
Previously there was an attempt to bring them back to the 
mainstream of national life. But the attempt not being seriously 
pursued has met little success. We dont’s think that our leaders 
of today have succeeded in tackling the problem with a liberal 
out look. The reason is that there has been some awakening 
among the tribes and that consciousness has kept them 
separated from the mainstream and at the same time the 
majority of those belonging to the mainstream have not been 
able to accept the Adivasis as their relations. As a result, 
there have been factional movements such as the demands 
for Boroland, Jharkhand and the like in order to establish 
their separate existence. 

In India caste is a serious problem just as class difference 
or colour is a big problem in other countries. “Man is the 
highest truth; none is above man’, said the Vaishnava poet 
Chandidas. “In my life I could never discover the meaning of 
Caste”, said the Muslim Lalan Fakir. But these sayings have 
gone unheeded. The problem of ‘Caste’ has remained a 
problem extremely difficult to be solved. In foreign countries 
also the problems of class & colour and creed have remained 
unsolved. In America there is the conflict of black and white. 
The ghost of Nazism is still haunting Germany. Above all, 
the monster of market or consumer economy is leading 
humanity towards an unknown disaster. Humanity today has 
been attacked with an incurable disease. 
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“In our country we were used to work in the limited area 
of our own villages with their neighbourhood in a small scale. 
We felt gratified by digging ponds and building temples in 
them. We have called our village our birth-place and 
motherland. We had not developed the idea of accepting India 
as our motherland. When we were overcome by the weakness 
of provincialism it was them that there appeared the leaders 
like Ranade, Surendranath and Gokhale to bring glory to the 
people of India. And it is this Mahatma Gandhi who led their 
ideal endeavour to the path of wonderful success with 
enormous force and rapidity”. 

(Rabindranath) 

Some may ask, was Gandhi the first Congress leader to 
appear on the Indian scene? Did no other member of the 
Congress work before him? Yes, there were many who 
worked. But how insignificant and inaudible was their voice. 
The congress leaders of those days put up their petitions and 
prayers to the bureaucracy or sometimes pretended indignation 
and wrath. They imagined that by their ability to make sharp 
speeches and coin sweet words they would one day be great 
leaders like Mazzini or Garibaldi. We have no reason to be 
proud of that kind of unpractical poor bravery, Gandhiji had 
the opportunity to come in contact with the mind of a Christian 
Saint whose mission was to free that just right of humanity. 
Fortunately he got and realized the message of Christian non- 
violence in its true spirit from this European saint. He was 
really fortunate that this message had come from a man who 
practiced and realised it in his own life amidst variegated 
experience, Christianity holds that humility leads to victory. 
But the Christian nations say that victory can be achieved 
through cruel arrogance. “What disasters have the Western 
Nations brought about by their arrogance. Mahatmaji adopted 
humble non-violence as his principle, and its victory has spread 
and is spreading in the world. Whether or not we admit it 
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fully there are always the conflicting instincts and propensities 
and the lure of evil in our mind. Notwithstanding, we have to 
- receive the lession of virtue from Gandhiji, the devotee of 
truth”. 

(Rabindranath) 

The main key to independence through the path of 
nonviolence is the establishment of equality and to establish 
equality the perpetual antagouism between the rich and the 
toiling mass must be put-an end to. It is to be realised that the 
huge amount of wealth which is being accumulated in the 
hands of a few must be brought down to the lower strata and 
the unfed and unclad millions of our Country men must be 
raised to a higher level of existence. So long as this sea of 
difference between the few rich and the numberless hungry 
persists, the establishment of a nonviolent put it: “Where 
wealth accumulates men decay”. A day will come in our 
independent India when this unnatural Scenario of sky scrapers 
and poor huts side by side will no longer be tolerated and the 
dispossessed will try to enjoy equal rights with the wealthy. 
If the rich do not willingly for sake their right and power 
grown out of wealth and get prepared for the good of the 
people then a blood revolution is sure to come one day. 
Because of an unbridged chasm between the two classes 
democracy in India has not been so effective with the lower 
Strata as it is with the upper strata. It is therefore that 
Dr. Ambedkar remarked: “Democracy is a top dressing in 
Indian soil which is essentially undemocratic”. 

In the present set up of the Government, out of every 
rupee granted by the Centre for the poor people of the country 
only 6% comes down to them; the rest of it is usurped by the 
people of the upper classes. This fact was stated by a Minister 
of the Central Government. The poor people are being deprived 
of their deserts. This plight of the poor has persisted for fifty 
years even after out Independence. So, it is doubtful whether 
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a white of the sincere love that Gandhiji Cherished for the 
poor is at all there in the upper sections of the society. Gandhiji 
will be remembered for ever as the saviour of the down- 
trodden have-nots. He is the symbol of freedom for the poor 
Indian and Asian alike. As has been said by GUNNAR 
Myrdal, “This is not the first time in course of this study that 
the writer has found himself thinking that not only India but 
the other South Asian Countries as well have need of another 
Gandhi or, rather a great number of them who would sway 
the upper classes and would work in the country roads and 
inspire the people of the village. 

(Asian Drama, Vol. III, Page 1824) 

Gandhiji’s life and activities present a rational picture of 
how to fight privation. About it the following is the opinion 
of Albert Einstein: 

“A leader of his people unsupported by any outward 
authority, a politician whose success rests not upon craft nor 
the mastery of technical devices but simply on the convincing 
power of his personality, a victorious fighter who has always 
scorned the use of force; a man of wisdom and humility 
armed with resolve and inflexible consistency, who has 
devoted all his strength to the uplifting of his people and the 
betterment of their lot; a man who has confronted the brutality 
of Europe with the dignity of the simple human being, and 
thus at all times risen superior. 

“Generations to come, it may be, will scarce believe that 
such a one as this even in flesh and blood walked upon the 
earth”. 

The Swadeshi movement started with the song, “Thousands 
of lives have we brought close together by a single bond”. 
But alas, that idea of unity has vanished. In India today 
Casteism has got the upper hand in politics. National interests 
have been annulled by caste interests and all species of 
imposture have been rampant in politics. The welfare state of 
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India is going to be reduced to an evil state by those who 
have injected religious bigotry into politics. Tolerance is 
conspicuous by its absence and the Scenario today is of 
violence prevailing. To quote a poet: 

Incessant is the triumphant cry of vice in the name of 
religion. Oh how long shall we have to pay the price of these 
misdeeds with the flow of tears and blood. 

Casteism and bigotry have now appeared as the ideals to 
follow and man has been of secondary consideration. 

Although in the practical affairs strict adherence to the 
rules of non-violence is not always possible, yet we can well 
imagine a state of ideal freedom achieved through non- 
violence. It is however next to impossible to dream of true 
freedom through violence. In freedom or independence 
achieved by violence the predominance of a party prevails. 
The party which will be able to perpetrate acts of greatest 
violence will come to power in the long run. This kind of 
freedom can never generate equality and real peace. Untruth 
has established its dominance amongst us. We have numerous 
politicians who play dirty politics and spread factionalism 
and bigotry among the people. They infect even the student 
community with that poison. Politician are practical people. 
They think that they have often to take resort to falsehood in 
order to have things done. Though we often admire such 
cunning politicians, we never respect them. It is the politicians 
having the touch of the Mahatma whom we can respect for 
they adhere to truth and the path of righteousness. Wedded to 
truth Gandhi never flinched from obeying the universal moral 
laws. It was indeed a good fortune for India that he led the 
country in its struggle for freedom. He was the only person 
who unwaveringly trod the path of truth in all circumstances 
without thinking of any consequence good or bad. He is the 
example of the greatest and noblest political leader. 

Everywhere in the world, the history of achieving political 
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freedom is smeared with blood and stained with violence and - 
hatred. But Mahatmaji has shown the path that can lead to 
freedom earned without having recourse to massacre and 
killing one another. 

Mahatma Gandhi was aware that political freedom bereft 
of unity and improvement in economic and other aspects of 
life was meaningless. That is why he wanted to unify the 
people of India. He aimed at bringing about communal 
friendship and getting rid of the curse of untouchability. He 
tried to check: drunkenness, encourage Khadi and cottage 
industries, improve the condition of village health, establish 
his scheme of Basic Education, uplift the women. Further he 
thought of personal hygiene, state language, languages of the 
provinces, economic power of the villagers, cultivaters, 
labourers, primitive tribes, students, lepers and all and tried 
to bring about unity among them. 

Hundreds of tribes, castes, communities and races live 
together in India, and it is in their unity should not be merely 
external; there should be the unity of the soul. The Upanishads 
teach us: “Let us move together, let us speak together in the 
same spirit, and let us know all minds as one”. But now in 
India this teaching is a hard nut to crack. We are infested 
with the curses of religious quarrels and antigonisms, casteism, 
communalism and scores of other factional animosities. Until 
and unless we can fight out these inimical forces and thus 
bring about a real unity there is no hope of success. So we 
must practice tolerance, which is the teaching of India. If we 
want to raise our head among the nations of the world we 
must be tolerant. We should inspire ourselves with the message 
of nonviolence, love and friendship. 

Gandhiji had an innate love for India and Indian culture. 
As a result of his life-long connection with various social 
organizations, his involvement in the joy and distress and 
personal agonies of countless people of all sections he was 
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able to know his country-man so intimately that it beggars 
comparison. Notwithstanding the trials and tribulations that 
he had undergone in life he never lost faith in man. The 
Communist leader Ho-Chi-Min accepted Gandhiji as his guide 
in his struggle for freedom for his country — a glorious 
example of Gandhiji’s fight against imperialism. Let us quote 
a Sanskrit Sloka. | 
“Stimitonnatasamchara janasantapaharinah 
Jayate virata loke jalada iva sajjanah” 

It means, “Great persons, humble yet magnanimous, who 
relieve people of their burden or misery are rarely born in the 
world like the benign cloud that bours soothing rain.” Gandhiji 
belongs to such rare sepecies of human beign. We cannot 
hope to be blessed with such a man today or tomorrow. He 
wholeheartedly wished, let all overcome their hurdles, let 
happiness dawn on all. 


“Ra ACHR AARO 
Tat A AS AA ST ABTA LL” 
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GANDHISM IN INDIAN POLITICS 
CHAPTER - I 
INTRODUCTION 


Gandhi is a character with many facets. He believed in the 
essential unity of human life. His approach is synthetic. Life, 
according to him cannot be divided into separate, watertight 
compartments. Religious, moral, political, economic, social, 
individual and collective, and all the seemingly separate 
segments are to him different facets of man’s life. They act 
and react upon human life. In reality there is no absolute 
moral, economic, political, social, individual or collective 
problem. They are all related problems. 

“Division of human life into different compartments is 
often undertaken to facilitate analysis and study”. (1) Any 
artificial division of human life is unrealistic and lopsided, 
and will not be true to the integrated facts of life. “If relied 
and acted upon, it will create in the individual a split 
personality and in the social group a state of imbalance”. (2) 
Life is for living, and analysis and study are not the ends of 
human life. It is useful only in so far they help man to act 
correctly and live well and worthily. That explains why the 
seers, prophets and reformers seek to find an integrated way 
of life. This integrated way of life is the spirit of the Gita. 
Life must be regulated in accordance with a plan or an 
integrated scheme “It must be guided by certain basic 
principles and values. Berett of them it would lack direction 
and purpose. Human conduct is largely social conduct. If it 
lacks direction and purpose, no expectation for the future can 
be built on it, under such circumstances there is bound to be 
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uncertainty. If then life is a unity, the principles and values 
guiding it must be properly unified and integrated. They must 
also form a coherent system” (3). 

The life of Gandhi was guided by certain basic principles. 
It was integrated and co-ordinated and made a harmonious 
whole. His teachings and reforms also reflect this integration 
and co-ordination. All through his life there is a basic unity 
and purpose. “Like many of the old reformers and prophets 
he was content to act in a given situation and solve life’s 
problems, as they arose or presented themselves to him, in 
the light of his basic moral principles” (4). 

Gandhi was a man of action. He tried to concern himself 
with the solution of actual problems which confronted him. 
As soon as he had an idea or a plan, he tried to put it into 
practice and induced others to follow him. The guidance he 
gave was practical. As a practical reformer, he relied more on 
example than on precept or preaching. He has rightly said 
that “My life is my message”. 

Gandhi's ideas are new and revolutionary. They arise out 
of the creative mind of an individual. The social situation and 
the difficulties thereof were a challenge. For him historical 
precedents and examples were no barrier to fresh thinking 
and discovery. He did not acquire his ideas and knowledge 
merely from books. He did not pass his time in libraries and 
museum poring over many volumes. Much of his knowledge 
was the result of direct contact with life and the practical 
experience it offered. He, therefore, placed his ideas before 
the public not in the language of the learned but in that of the 
average intelligent man and woman. In explaining them he 
did not use the philosophic and technical language of the 
schools. He was a man of the masses and spoke to them in 
their own simple language. His practical schemes of work 
and his explanations gave him philosophy. Like the old masters 
and reformers, he did not rely upon elaborate arguments. He 
rarely quotes authorities. He made no special or systematic 
study like the academicians. His studies were of a general 
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nature. His study of religious literature was with the object of 
regulating his own conduct. No wonder, therefore, there was 
no rational consistency in his conduct. He did not talk of 
socialism, but of social justice; not of capitalist exploitation, 
but of the grinding poverty of the masses. 

The present system of education did not appeal to Gandhi. 
It is narrowly intellectual, and does not develop the powers 
of sensibility and imagination or observation. He had always 
given the first place to the culture of the heart or the building 
of character, and believed that moral training could be given 
to all alike. He regarded character building as the proper 
foundation for true education. 

In placing before the nation the programme of Khadi and 
village industry, Gandhi did not systematically work out in 
the language of the economists all the implications of his 
scheme. He did not write a learned thesis to prove the need 
for and the value of decentralised industry in the economy of 
India. He did not discuss such profound question as value, 
cost of production, demand and supply etc. Rather he gave 
simple and homely reasons and examples for his new and 
revolutionary ideas. He talked of the poverty of the masses 
and their entorced idleness. He emphasised the facts that real 
[India lived in her villages. The idea of labour-using as opposed 
to labour-saving techniques was not worked out in appropriate 
technical terms. 

Gandhi talked of Swaraj in terms of the Charkha and Khadi. 
The relation between the charkha and political freedom of 
India appeared remote and far-fetched. 

The new system of education for the millions was not 
worked out by Gandhi in any detail. All that he did was to 
indicate the direction in a few articles in “Harijan”. 

Gandhi offers no theories logically or mathematically 
worked out. There are gaps in his reasoning, and apparent 
contradictions. He thought so rapidly that he jumped over 
many connecting links in the chain of reasoning. He discussed 
economic and political problems from a higher moral and 
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humanistic point of view. The trends in his thinking or the 
many subjects he discussed are scattered throughout his 
writings. ` 

Gandhi viewed life as an organic whole. His view of human 
life is systematic. His concrete schemes of reform are, 
therefore, intimately and organically connected with one 
another. To Gandhi life meant growth and the subject of 
growth was primarily the individual. The individual imagines, 
feels, thinks and wills. He thinks and works in and through 
society. Gandhi, although he stressed the individual aspect of 
man, did not minimise the importance of social influence on 
him. In his synthetic attitude, Gandhi worked in conformity 
with the genius of his people. 

Gandhi as a reformer is concerned with the manifold 
complex of life. Sometimes one aspect received emphasis, at 
other times another. It all depended upon how he thought. He 
refused to conform easily to a rigid system. It was based 
upon the moving facts of life. The creative, dynamic and 
revolutionary thought of Gandhi sought to synthesis the 
material and the spiritual, the individual and the collective 
life. He saw no inherent conflict between a country’s real 
political and material interests and the fundamentals of 
morality. He thought that neither individuals nor groups can 
dispense with moral considerations. The price of the evil 
“Karma” will have to be inevitably paid in the long run, even 
in political and economic terms. 

Gandhi sees no contradictions between the interest of the 
Hindus and Muslims. He claims to be a friend of both the 
communities, and at the same time remains to be an “Orthodox 
Hindu’. Again, he sees no conflict between the national good 
and the international good. His thoughts and ideas are new 
and revolutionary and yet he claims no originality for them. 
In disclaiming any originality he is only working in consonance 
with the genius of his people. “Whatever the originality of 
the conception and the contribution, it is racial and not 
individual”. (5) Removal of untouchability is a great revolution 
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in Hindu society. The absorption of the Harijans and the 
tribal people into the general body of Hinduism has caused 
the disappearance of “Chaturbarna” even as a conception. 
Hindu society has undergone a radical transformation, “more 
radical than that which the Buddha attempted and more 
comprehensive than that which Shankara conceives”... (6). 
Gandhi does not claim any originality for his thoughts or 
ideas. “Removal of untouchability, advocacy of cottage 
industry, prohibition and even non-cooperation were advocated 
by previous reformers in India. Gandhi made them dynamic 
and fitted them into a vast revolutionary movement for creating 
a more just and equitable social order. They do not merely 
reproduce the old urges or the old mentality. For instance, his 
advocte of cottage and village industries did not mean that 
people should for ever remain content with their present 
oppressive poverty. His advocacy of decentralised industry 
in preference to centralised, mechanical big industry had a 
special purpose under the circumstances prevailing in India. 
It was to provide work for the unemployed and under- 
employed starving masses”... (7). 

Gandhi, as a writer, has created a distinct style of his own. 
“Almost all that he has written is devoted to the cause of the 
poor and the downtrodden . . . . He does not use the so-called 
scientific terms of the communist or socialist school. He talks 
of the establishment of justice and equality. These are not 
only political and legal but also moral terms. They have 
psychological implications. The socialists and the communists 
speak of exploitation, of class conflict and class-war. That is 
the approved style. All evils of the world, it is felt, can be 
cured through external arrangements and organisation. No 
change of heart is deemed necessary”... (8). 

As a lawyer Gandhi adhered to the highest standards of 
professional conduct. Often he went beyond these. He would 
not accept a brief unless he was satisfied about its merits. He 
always conscientiously laboured to give satisfaction to his 
clients. His professional work brought him into the political 
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field. In his political work, he brought to bear on it his innate 
honesty, his industry and his shrewd practical ability. Times 
change and along with them ideas, ideals and modes of thought 
and action. The greatest difficulty of age is to keep abreast of 
the times and to understand the young, appreciate and 
sympathise with their new ways, dreams and aspirations. 
Gandhi somehow always kept up-to-date. So far as 
fundamentals go, he was ahead of his time. This was witnessed 
often enough. It came out in bold relief at the time of the 
‘Quit India” movement. This was something that took the 
bravest and most impetuous among his companions by 
surprise. The cautious advocate of individual civil 
disobedience all of a sudden cast aside all hesitation and 
brushed aside counsels of prudence. He flung himself and the 
country into a movement which took away the breath of the 
hottest, the most ardent revolutionaries in the country. Even 
Subhas who opposed him called him the “Father of the Nation’ 
and sought his blessings from abroad. A true revolutionary, 
Subhas recognised in him a greater one. This understanding 
of the dreams and aspirations of the young was the secret of 
Gandhi's strength. i 

Gandhi’s major contribution is the forging of a weapon to 
fight evil in a non-violent way. Gandhi was drawn in the 
South African struggle, because the domiciled Indian 
immigrants there suffered from many political, economic and 
social disabilities. He had. therefore. to search for a method 
and technique of resistance which would remove these 
disabilities. The technique he employed was in consonance 
with the fundamental moral principles which guided his life. 
In order to redress political, economic and social wrong and 
injustice and assert the claims of truth, justice and fairplay, 
Gandhi in his struggles in South Africa and in India forged a 
new weapon “Satyagraha” with which he fought against all 
kinds of appressions and social ills. 

Satyagraha means the pursuit of truth and steadfastness in 
the vows undertaken. It believes in the brotherhood of man. 
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It rejects the biological concept of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest. It rejects Hobb’s conception of 
human life as “the struggle of all against all”. It rather believes 
in love, mutual aid and co-operation, as the basis of social 
intercourse and of human progress. It believes in the vedantic 
doctrine that “all life is one”, or as the Christians put it, “we 
are members one of another”. Human life and society are in a 
sense organic. One cannot injure one’s neighbor without 
injuring oneself. Gandhi says, “Man should earnestly desire 
the well-being of all God’s creation and pray that he might 
have the strength to do so. In desiring the well-being of all 
lies his own welfare; he who desires only his own or his 
community’s welfare is selfish and it can never be well with 
him”. This means that human life, individual and group, social, 
economic and political, cannot be divided into separate and 
airtight compartments. Gandhi says: “The whole gamut of 
man’s activities to-day constitutes an indivisible whole. You 
cannot divide life, social, economic, political and purely 
religious, into water-tight compartment. “I do not know of 
any religion apart from human activity. It provides a moral 
basis of all other activities, which they would otherwise lack, 
reducing life to a maze of sound and funy signifying 
nothing”...(9). 

In their social intercourse individuals are enjoined to act 
as neighbours and on occasions even to sacrifice their self- 
interest for them, groups and nations in their intercourse 
consider one another as actual or potential enemies and to 
beware of one another. This mutual distrust and enmity is 
heightened a hundred fold in times of war. It unleashes the 
basest of human passions under the moral guise of patriotism, 
bravery, self-sacrifice and even atrism. The individual is thus 
unconsciously betrayed into immoral and anti-social conduct. 
Certain virtues, like bravery, sacrifice, patriotism, discipline 
etc. have been traditionally associated with war, but these 
exist nO more, owing to the new destructive weapons created 
in its service. It is now only a bad historical habit befift of all 
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virtue. Further, instead of solving problems, it complicates 
them. Humanity has so far been trying to solve its inter-group 
problems by means through which they can never be solved. 
Evil cannot be cured by evil, not hate conquered by hate. The 
only way to cure hatred is by love. Gandhi says “It is no non- 
violence if we merely love those that love us. It is non- 
violence only when we love those that hate us. I know how 
difficult it is to follow this grand law of love. But are not all 
great and good things difficult to do? Love of the hater is the 
most difficult of all. But by the grace of God even this most 
difficult thing becomes easy to accomplish if we want to do 
it”... (10). Should humanity find some other way than crooked 
diplomacy, violence and war for the solution of political and 
international problems involving injustice, tyranny and cruelty? 
Does Gandhi's Satyagraha show the way? Is Satyagraha a 
moral substitute for war? 

The first condition of satyagraha is strict regard for truth. 
Non-violence is the natural consequence of truth. Gandhi says 
that truth and non-violence are like the two sides of an 
unstamped coin. They cannot be separated. About non-violence 
he says “I have found that life persists in the midst of 
destruction and therefore there must be a higher law than that 
of destruction, only under that law would a well-ordered 
society be intelligible and life worth living. Further he says: 
“prophets and avatars have also taught the lesson of “ahinsa”™ 
more or less. Not one of them has professed to teach “hinsa”. 
And how should it be otherwise? “Hinsa’® does not need to be 
taught. Man as animal is violent, but as spirit is non-violent. 
The moment he wakes to the spirit within, he cannot remain 
violent. Either he progresses towards “ahimsa” or rushes to 
his doom. This is why the prophets and avatars have taught 
the lesson of truth, harmony, brotherhood, justice etc. all 
attributes of ahinsa™. The satyagrahi must, therefore, be open 
and fearless, prepared cheerfully to suffer the consequence of 
his resistence and disobedience to what he considers as unjust 
and unlawful authority. In addition to his two principles of 
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truth and non-violence, Gandhi enunciates a third principle 
for the conduct of a satyagrahi. This is the principle of purity 
of means. He holds that ends and means are convertible terms. 
Ends are only the end results of the means used. If the latter 
deviate from the moral law, the end, whatever its outward 
appearance, will not be the one desired and worked for. If a 
person is responsible for the ends he keeps before himself, he 
is equally responsible for the means he uses. It is not only 
bad ends that create bad “Karma”, but every action performed 
creates its own ‘karma’, good or bad, as the means may be. 

As a matter of fact, this principle of purity of means flows 
form the moral principles of truth and non-violence.— Gandhi 
makes no distinction between ends and means. He says, 
“Means and end are convertible terms in my philosophy of 
life... . they say “means are after all means”, I would say, 
“Means are after all everything.” As the means, so the end. 
There is no wall of separation between means and end. 

Gandhi says: “Non-violence is the greatest force at the 
disposal of mankind. It is mighter than the mightiest weapon 
of destruction devised by the ingenuity of man. Destruction 
is not the law of the humans. Man lives freely by his readiness 
to die, if need be, at the hands of his’ brother, never killing 
him. Every murder or other injury, no matter for what cause, 
committed or inflicted on another is a crime against 
humanity”... “I say that nations like individuals could only be 
made through the agony of the cross and in no other way. Joy 
comes not out of infliction of pain on others but out of pain 
voluntarily bourne by oneself” 

Gandhi believes with the pious and the mystic in the 
oneness of all life. Both for the solution of political and 
international problems as well as regulation of individual and 
social conduct he advocates the morality practiced and 
preached by all the great religions of the world and their 
founders, of loving one’s enemies and doing “good to those 
who do evil unto us”. But unlike the mystics of old, Gandhi 
does not say “resist not evil”. Rather, he does not want 
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submission to evil. He wants it to be resisted. He does not 
advise us to turn the other cheek; he wants the cheek to be 
made so tough that the striker may find it inconvenient to 
strike. He wants groups and nations to organise themselves 
for righteous resistance. 

Gandhi’s satyagraha attempts to guide the individual 

towards the goal of higher life and also to solve political and 
international problems. This is his unique contribution of 
humanity. He was once asked why as a religious man he 
should take part in politics. He replied that all that concerned 
mankind should be the concern of the religious man. He says, 
“I do not conceive religion as one of the many activities of 
mankind. The same activity may be governed by the spirit 
either of religion or of irreligion. There is no such thing for 
me therefore as leaving politics for religion... 
Some friends have told me that truth and non-violence have 
no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do not agree. I have 
no use for them as a means of individual salvation. Their 
introduction and application in everyday life has been my 
experiment all along”. Gandhi did not believe in a double 
conscience, one for the regulation of social intercourse and 
another, a contrary one, for the regulation of political and 
group relations. 

Gandhi did not think that poverty must be the lot of the 
majority of mankind. He believed that poverty and bad 
conditions of living could be cured by changing the existing 
social order. He believed that socially produced wealth must 
be equitably distributed. He felt that no worker in the field or 
the factory or elsewhere should be denied the essentials of 
life, food, clothing, housing etc. the economic life of the 
community must be so arranged as to ensure these. He did 
not believe in private charity. He thought that it degraded the 
recipient and not unoften the giver thereof. 

Gandhi conceived Satyagraha movement to throw off 
foreign rule in a more socially comprehensive term than similar 
movement in the past. It was not merely political freedom 
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that he conceived in terms of the removal of the foreigner, 
but the domination of a section of the nationals of the country 
subjected to unjust and cruel laws. For example the 
untouchables in India. When America rose in revolt against 
the British dominations it did not think in terms of removing 
the injustice and cruelty from which the Negroes suffered 
and even now suffer there. The Founding Fathers in America 
did not think even in terms of the removal of the exploitation 
of the white by the white. This has been generally so in the 
independence movements the World over. Gandhi however 
held that we could not demand justice from others unless we 
did justice to them who were suffering at our hands. He, 
therefore, in addition to the remoral of foreign rule, wanted 
to establish in India a democratic order, free from political, 
economic and social exploitation. To achieve those aims he 
devised his “constructive programme’. This programme was 
to be carried on side by side with the struggle for 
independence. 

Non-cooperation is a technique devised by Gandhi to resist 
political and social tyranny and injustice. One co-operation is 
withdrawn, exploiters and tyrants will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to perpetrate their inequity and injustice. The 
present day society being complex in structure, it needs 
cooperation in order to sustain itself. Injustice and tyranny 
to-day, more than ever before, depend upon the conscious or 
unconscious, voluntary or forced cooperation of the victims. 
This is powerfully illustrated in the industrial field. 

A distinction has however to be drawn between strike and 
Satyagraha. With the strikers non-violence is only a convenient 
policy, and not a principle of life. Such physical non-violence 
Gandhi calls the non-violence of the weak. The labour out of 
its physical incapacity keeps its movement within the limits 
of non-violence. It would use violence if there were any 
possibility of its success. 

Gandhi believes in external and internal non-violence, 
freedom from mental violence and hate. He wants a satyagrahi 
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to be non-violent in thought, word and deed. He insists on 
complete purity of mind. However the difference between 
satyagraha and strike is that while the satyagrahi cheerfully 
bears the penalty attached to his disobedience to law and 
does not want to inflict any injury on those who enforce it, 
the striker in the industrial field would, if he could avoid the 
penalty attached to his disobedience, and if possible try to 
injure his opponents. 

Gandhi believes in the efficacy of non-violence in the 
political field. He thinks that the first condition of non-violence 
is justice all round in every department of life. The votary of 
non-violence has to cultivate the capacity for sacrifice of the 
highest type in order to be free from fear. He who has not 
overcome all fear cannot practice ‘ahinsa’ to perfection. The 
votary of ‘ahinsa’ has only one fear; that is of God. Gandhi 
thinks that one who seeks refuge in God ought to have a 
glimpse of the Atma, and should shed the love of the perishable 
body. 

Gandhi truly belonged to the class of the seers and saints 
of the world. He was awake to the spirit that rules the destiny 
to life. He was deeply religious, and did not attach undue 
importance to mundane affairs. “I am a politician trying to be 
a saint.” Gandhi. Humanity is at cross roads to-day. Politicians 
are engaged in evolving a scheme for the achievement of 
World peace, if humanity is to be saved from complete 
destruction through the use of nuclear weapons. The advocates 
of “disarmament” and ‘open diplomacy’, should consider the 
conditions for world peace. Let us see what disarmament 
means. It means non-violence in the international field. What 
does open diplomacy mean? It means the elimination of 
international espionage which hamper to-day even the 
movements of innocent people in foreign lands. However 
peaceful a man’s mission may be, if he travels outside country 
he 1s suspect and his movements are constantly watched by 
the authorities. Open diplomacy would mean employment of 
truth in international diplomacy; however, when politicians 
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talk of “disarmament and open diplomacy”, they do not mean 
what they say. Rather they act contrary to their professions. 
They increase armaments and make them more and more 
destructive. They have also discovered new ways of espionage 
which cannot be easily detected. Gandhi méant what he said 
and put his ideas into practice. If violence, was and crooked 
diplomacy are to be avoided, Gandhi’s way should act as 
beacon light. 

There is unbearable injustice and tyranny and exploitation 
in the World to-day. The climate of peace is unbearably hot. 
The unchecked violence of tyrants is destroying human values. 
Material and moral degradation of man are soul-killing. 
Freedom, which is the basic condition of all progress in the 
World, is at stake. Pioneers in every field of human progress 
have always worked for freedom of belief, expression, 
movement, etc. If nations do not adopt Gandhi’s method of 
non-violence to remove injustice or resolve international 
disputes, there is no escape from hate, violence and war. 
There is also no escape from the weapons of war becoming 
ever sharper and ever more destructive. To-day we have 
reached a stage where their use will not only destroy 
civilization of every variety but may also destroy the human 
race itself. In nuclear warface, there are likely to be no victor 
and no vanquished. Even if nuclear war-heads go off by 
accident, there would be danger to the World. Therefore, 
under present circumstances when humanity stands on the 
brink of annihilation, Gandhi’s method of settling international 
problems and disputes through non-violence should not be 
ignored. No doubt the nations of the World are apprised of 
the danger of war, and are busy devising methods to keep the 
peace of the World, they could not prevent World War II. 
This was because the League of Nations was infested with 
the power politics of the big nations. Even the United Nations 
Organisation, which was established after the World War II, 
is working under. great strain of power politics of the big and 
the militarily strong nations. Elimination of war and violence. 
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is not merely a question of external organization, but a 
psychological and moral problem. Unless the hearts of men 
are converted and their beliefs changed, no organization can 
succeed in bringing about peace in the World. 

Gandhi was not merely satisfied with elaborating a non- 
violent method for the settlement of political and International 
conflicts and redressing wrongs, but he also showed the way 
by which a conflict could be minimised, if not, altogether 
eliminated. His scheme of constructive work with its moral 
basis minimised points of conflict. These schemes, as they 
try to eliminate exploitation of man by man, also help the 
democratic way, of life. 

By moralising politics through the three principles of truth, 
non-violence and purity of means and fighting injustice and 
tyranny through satyagraha, Gandhi sought to co-ordinate and 
synthesis social, political and economic life, establish effective 
democracy and lay the foundations of a new social order 
based on justice and equality and pave the way for World 
peace. 

When did Gandhi get his idea of satyagraha? Was it from 
the New Testament, especially from the sermon on the Mount? 
or was it from his favourite song of Narasinha Mehta? or was 
it from the writings of Tolstoy? These are the many questions 
often debated by his biographers. Tolstoy, like Christ, never 
thought in terms of changing an iniquitous social order but of 
the individual. He never organized resistance based upon truth 
and non-violence to resist the tyranny of the Czar which was 
quite a live issue in his day. He wanted only to rouse the 
conscience of the individual against evil. 

Gandhi must have inherited his basic idea of satyagraha 
from his reading of scriptures and from the environment of 
his Vaishnavite home. Elaborating his thesis about Non- 
violence or non-violence of the strong Gandhi says: “It will 
be well to remember the immortal Mahabharat Verse in this 
connection. The seer-poet therein proclaims loudly to the 
whole World that ‘dharma’ includes within itself both 
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legitimate ‘artha’ and ‘kama’, and asks why men do not follow 
the royal road of ‘dharma’ that leads to both earthly and 
Spiritual bliss. ‘Dharma’ here does not signify the mere 
_ observance of the externals. It signifies the way of truth and 
non-violence. The scriptures have given us two immortal 
maxims. One of the maxims is this: “Ahinsa is the supreme 
law or dharma”. And another is: “There is no other law or 
dharma than truth”. These two maxims provide us the key to 
all lawful ‘artha’ and ‘kama’ why should we then hesitate to 
act upon them?” 

Thus, so far truth and non-violence are concerned, Gandhi 
got his clue from the Mahabharat. But he conceived the idea 
of satyagraha in South Africa. He thought of it as a practical 
way of defending the rights of his countrymen settled there 
against those who wanted South Africa to remain a white 
colony. It is also there that he perfected the technique of 
satyagraha. Its essentials were worked out in South Africa. 
Those who consider that Gandhi had derived his idea of 
satyagraha from the Bible or the West should weigh the 
evidence of the scholar and patriot Tilak who has written a 
learned commentry on the Gita. He says: “There are always 
penalties prescribed for the breach of every law. But when a 
law itself is immoral and is sought to be enforced by the 
Govt. authority, it becomes necessary to test our faith in 
truth, justice and dharma and defy the immoral law. But faith 
and devotion to truth and justice have got to be of such a 
high degree or fervour that no other consideration but 
performance of duty must enter the mind of the devotee and 
the faithful. Doing duty in spite of everything is the only 
sentiment that must take his complete possession. The virtue 
is not attainable by learning and scholarship. This is spiritual 
power. This is the teaching of the Upanishads. Although this 
Spiritual power cannot be attained by learning or the intellect, 
a determined man can attain it by practice of penance 
according to the Gita”. (11) 

Gandhi is regarded by many the World over as one of the 
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Great Teachers, whose thought is for the whole humanity and. 
for all time to come. He gave a new significance and a new 
depth of meaning to truth and non-violence as practiced by 
him. Satyagraha is the real contribution of Gandhi. He has re- 
stated truth and non-violence to cover new ground. 

The introduction of the Rowlatt Bill and the massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh changed the mood of Gandhi from a 
cooperator to the non-cooperator with the Government of 
India. By 1920 Gandhi became a staunch non-cooperator and 
an opponent of the reformed legislative councils. He gave a 
call for non-cooperation in 1920. Gandhi mixed up the issues 
of Khilafat and the Punjab brutalities with his movement. 
Gandhi’s ‘Swaraj’ had a vague meaning. But his energetic 
work and countrywide tour enabled him to win many converts 
to his side and to isolate waveres and opponents. He was able 
to convert leaders like C.R.Das and Motilal Nehru in no time. 
There being no well-knit political organisation in the country, 
“one group did not know what was passing in the mind of a 
similar group in another province. Gandhi was becoming 
popular too rapidly to allow these groups to meet together 
and consider a common course of action. His whirlwind 
campaign none could withstand” (M. R. Jayakar : The story 
of My Life, 2 vols. Bombay 1959) Gandhi was then at the 
height of his popularity. At the special session of the Congress 
in September 1920, Gandhi was able to carry his resolution 
that progressive non-violent non-cooperation be undertaken 
until the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs were righted and Swaraj 
established. Gandhi was strongly opposed by Jinnah, Baptista, 
Jayakar, Satyamurti, Malviya and C. R. Das, but he gained 
his first triumph in Calcutta. 

At the Nagpur session of the congress in December 1920, 
Gandhi gained complete victory. Congress leaders came 
prepared to regain the congress leadership from Gandhi and 
revise the programme passed in Calcutta, but they failed. The 
non-cooperation resolution was moved by C.R.Das and second 
by Lajpat Rai, who had first opposed the resolution. The 
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conversion of C.R.Das to Gandhism was important from many 
aspects. “Bengal was pre-eminently in the grip of the 
moderates”, but the sudden renouncement of C.R.Das of all 
his “earthly possessions, including his princely practice at the 
bar,” galvanised Bengal in the progressive march towards 
Swaraj. C.R.Das along with Motilal Nehru, acquiesced to 
Gandhi’s leadership in 1920: And, from the Nagpur Congress, 
Gandhi came to be called the “permanent superintendent of 
the Congress” by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

At the end of 1921 the Congress prepared for the 
application of Satyagraha and Civil disobedience movement, 
Gandhi was made the Satyagraha “dictator” for the Congress. 
Gandhi had been shaken by the outbreak of violence in 
Bombay upon the visit of the Prince of Wales to that city in 
1921, but still he pressed forward with determination. But in 
February 1922 there was violence at Chauri Chaura in U.P., 
when a mob burnt down a police station and killed some 22 
policemen. Gandhi was horrified by this incident and called 
off the Satyagraha movement. Congressmen were stunned 
and angered by his decision. C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru and 
others despaired of Gandhi’s course. The government, which 
was watching Gandhi’s activities and waiting to see his 
influence in the congress wane, seized this moment of growing 
disagreement to arrest Gandhi and sentenced him to six years 
imprisonment. 

But Gandhi was released in March 1924, following a 
serious surgical operation. He found the problems of the 
country far more perplexing than what they were at the time 
of his arrest. Gandhi reflected over the failure of non- 
cooperative movement, and concluded that his programme of 
non-cooperation movement required little change as there was 
no alternative method of achieving independence. His 
conclusions regarding the causes of the failure of the non- 
cooperation movement were: (1) that there was no defect in 
the means employed to achieve independence through non- 
violent non-cooperation; (2) the failure was due to either 
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personal shortcomings of the volunteers or their leaders or 
their organisation. Gandhi was content with the thought that 
there were qualitative and quantitative inadequacies in the 
number of volunteers and their training. By training of 
volunteers he meant that they should be habitual wearer of 
Khaddar, and that they should observe the vows against 
untouchability and violence. 

In December 1921, there was an attempt to bring the 
Government and the Congress together, C.R. Das and Gandhi 
were the bargainers for the Congress. But Gandhi enjoyed a 
veto power. There was offer by the government to hold 
discussion Over constitutional changes provided the congress 
called off its plan for December 24 hartal. C.R. Das was in 
favour of accepting the offer, but Gandhi held out for further 
concessions. The offer was withdrawn C.R. Das was annoyed, 
and argued that Gandhi should show some results by the end 
of 1921 since he had promised ‘Swaraj’ in one year. He was 
angered by Gandhi’s rejection of the offer, and accused 
Gandhi, stating that “you bungled it, and mismanaged it. Now 
you turn round and ask people to spin and do the work of the 
Charka alone. The proudest Government did bend to you. 
The terms came to me and i forwarded them to the 
Headquarters, because at that time I was in Jail. If I had not 
been in Jail, | would have forced the Congress to accept 
them. After they had been accepted, you would have seen a 
different state of things”. (Gandhi: Young India 1919-1922, 
99). 

Gandhi was adamant in his attitude towards council entry. 
Therefore when in April 1924 C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru 
came to persuade him to give up the boycott of legislatures 
he did not agree. But later on Gandhi by force of circumstance 
had to concede their demand. Subsequently the All India 
Congress Committee and then the Congress at Belgaun 
accepted the recommendation and put the seal of approval on 
the statement which was signed by Gandhi, C.R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru in support of the Swarajists. 
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Gandhi’s approach to freedom movement by non-violent 
non-cooperation was political in nature and content. He was 
disillusioned by the British Government. It led him to be 
involved in quarrels with the Swarajists. It ended in the 
Congress getting divided as no-changers and pro-changers. 
Therefore it is not right to say that it was a religious movement 
“designed to purge Indian political life of corruption, deceit, 
terrorism and the incubus of white supremacy”. Had Gandhi 
no political intention he would not have opposed the terms 
offered by the Government in December 1921. And C.R. Das 
would not have accused him for bungling with the civil 
disobedience movement. It is true Gandhi had a very radical 
object in view, “For him every state was coercive in nature 
and the organ of a privileged class, and therefore evil. He 
desired to end all exploitation of class by class, the tyranny 
of a majority over the minority’. By his movements in South 
Africa, and later in India, Gandhi convinced the world about 
the futility of the modern industrial civilization which is built 
on the race for arms. To him therefore national independence 
was the sine qua non for spiritual freedom or self-realization. 
When therefore Gandhi started his non-cooperation movement, 
there were many who criticised his efforts. They were 
disturbed by the after effect of what may be called anarchy 
and revolution brought on by non-cooperation. Gandhi was 
accused for “frenzy for incarceration and fame”. There was 
lamentation by the leaders for “the purity and greatness of 
the past”, who remonstrated against the new leaders thrown 
up by the non-cooperation movement “who talked in the name 
of the country represented only themselves. The new men 
pressed forward by ‘force or fraud’. 

Gandhi let many criticisms of his goal and methods pass 
by, but he felt called upon to answer Tagore’s “The Call of 
Truth”. He replied, “when all about me are dying for want of 
food, the only occupation permissible to me is to feed the 
hungry. It is my conviction that India is a house on fire 
because its manhood is being daily scorched, it is dying of 
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hunger because it has no work to buy food with. Hunger is 
the argument that is driving India to the spinning wheel. The 
call of the spinning wheel is the noblest of all. Because it is 
the call of love. And love is Swaraj... we must think of millions 
who are today less than animals, who are almost in a dying 
state. The spinning wheel is the reviving draught for the 
millions of our countrymen and country-women”. 

There is more than a humanitarian aspect in these lines 
which may be visible to any ordinary eye. Hunger is the 
starting point in politics. Militant hunger is disturbing Gandhi 
went very deep into this problem of hunger. He was born in 
an age when colonialism and imperialism were in ascendence. 
The humiliation and torture which he experienced in South 
Africa helped to evolve a philosophy of life, which turned 
him from the path of power politics based on war and 
destruction. It will not therefore, be for from truth to claim 
that Gandht’s approach to freedom movement in India was 
not purely political. To Gandhi politics and Religion meant 
the same thing. He made no distinction between the two. 
Gandhi had a far deeper outlook in life than can be easily 
understood. Although Tagore and Gandhi differed in the 
method applied, there was full agreement between the two 
regarding the ultimate goal of life 1.e. Self-realisation. 

Why did Gandhi refuse to come to terms with the 
Government when a favourable situation arose in 1921? The 
object of Gandhi was “to purge Indian political life of 
corruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of white 
supremacy”. He was not interested in merely replacing the 
white rule by brown Indians, maintaining the same system of 
Government. “I am not interested”, said Gandhi, “in freeing 
India from the English Yoke. I am bent upon freeing India 
from only yoke whatsoever’. By freedom Gandhi meant not 
merely political freedom, but still more. He meant by it 
spiritual freedom. To him it was evident that the fight for 
freedom was not between the Government and its armed forces: 
on the one hand and the educated middle class Indians on the 
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other. His approach to the problems of India was 
fundamentally different from that of the educated middle class 
which was then in dominant position in the congress. He 
wanted them to train and work for the masses so that they 
may fight the capitalist system then growing in the country 
with the assistance and benevolence of the imperial British 
system. The Congress, then, was divided into two factions. 
One group was led by C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru. This 
group came to be known as pro-changers, and was attracted 
by the opportunities offered by council entry, and wanted the 
congress to remove its ban on council entry. 

The other group, known as no-changers, adhered to the 
idea that civil disobedience was the sole means of paralysing 
Government and winning Swaraj. This considered it to be 
waste of energy to undertake council entry programme. 
Besides, it involved the abandonment of the plan decided at 
Nagpur in 1920. The pro-changers were determined to enter 
councils. Being unable to convince the congress at Gaya in 
December 1922 to give them permission for council entry, 
they launched on January 1, 1923, the Swaraj party to fight 
the election. The non-changers were alarmed at the prospect 
of a split in the Congress, and a special session of the Congress 
was held at Delhi in September 1923, where the Swarajists 
were permitted to follow their programme. The Delhi 
resolution was late confirmed at the regular session in 
December at Cocanada. 

Gandhi had unwittingly mixed up non-cooperation 
movement with that of the Khilafat movement. But his 
expected communal unity did not come. The Khilafatists came 
to grief when they learnt that the office of ‘Khilafat’ was 
abolished by Mustafa Kamal. The British Government took 
political advantage of the disintegrated position among the 
Muslims. The non-cooperation movement was consequently 
weakened, for the Khilafatists thought that it would be more 
advantageous for them to support the Government, instead of 
adhering to the schemes of Gandhi. 
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Gandhi scanned the scene of confusion and muddle, and 
came to the conclusion that an immediate resumption of civil 
disobedience was out of question, and he retired to quiet 
work on the three-point programme: 1) Khadi, 
2) The Hindu-Muslim Unity, and 3) removal of untouchability. 
He exhorted the congress workers with these words: “Go 
throughout your districts and spread the message of Khaddar, 
the message of Hindu-Muslim Unity, the message’ of anti- 
untouchability and take up in hand the youth of the country 
and make them the real soldiers of Swaraj”. His appeal found 
a response from all parts of the country. Apart from issuing 
the appeal, Gandhi undertook a tour of the country in order to 
propagate his views as widely as possible. He said, “I travel 
because I find that the masses want to meet one. I certainly 
want to meet them. I deliver my simple message to them in 
few words and they and I are satisfied. It penetrates the mass 
mind slowly but surely”. 

Gandhi’s intense and continuous propaganda in favour of 
Charkha roused people from their sloth and idleness. Gandhi 
was aware how men and women remain idle for want of 
work for most of the year. He wrote: “what is that every one 
can do without much effort and which would increase the 
wealth, of India, which increase the power of organisation 
and makes us feel akin to one another? The answer 
unhesitatingly is the spinning wheel”. 

Gandhi therefore did not see any reason to come to any 
compromise with the British Government, for he believed 
that it would not help the masses to improve their lot. It 
would not have solved the general problem of freedom for 
the masses. Certainly it would have given full opportunities 
for the Indian Capitalists, to a mass wealth both Hindus and 
Muslims. Since Gandhi came to guide the destiny of India, 
British diplomacy took to accentuating the differences between 
the two major communal organizations in the country. It 
widened the differences between the Hindus and the Muslims 
to such an extent that it damaged and prevented the growth of 
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an integrated Indian Nationalism. Unfortunately both the 
Congress and the Muslim League failed to cement the 
differences between the two communities. Gandhi realized 
that the presence of the third party made the task of communal 
unity impossible, which held out a threat to India’s integrity 
and independence. Mass contact of the Muslims by the 
Congress did not bear any fruit. Gandhi tried to remove 
mistrust and mutual fears from the minds of Hindus and 
Muslims. But since both of them had come to regard 
themselves as separate political entities with separate political 
interests, nothing could prevent the growth of separatism and 
rivalry between the two communities. The Indian educated 
middle class, brought up under British influence, had 
assimilated British political ideas and was conditioned by the 
British experience of parliamentary form of Government. But 
parliamentary torm of Government was successful in a 
homogeneous British society, where the general constituencies 
for election to parliament were territorial divisions, special 
constituencies were rare, the British society was not a 
community of communities, but a community of individuals, 
Indian society was differently constituted. Separate electorate 
and reservation of seats for separate interests and special 
seats for groups and tribes and all forms of separatism came 
to be imposed by the British Government of India. The British 
imperialist thus put artificial wedge between the different 
sections of the people and tried to keep Indian in bondage. 
Gandhi’s fear came to be true. He tried to give a common 
Indian nationalism to the people, but he was thwarted in his 
endeavour. 

Had the nationalist leaders been successful in projecting 
the ideas of a homogeneous society on the people, and agreed 
to work on common programme given by Gandhi, India would 
have been spared the tragedy of partition. But the sense of 
Muslim separatism, which is a dominant theme in the Quran, 
prevented the nationalist leaders from spreading the idea of a 
common Indian nationalism among the Muslims. “In addition, 
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memories of Muslim rule in India not only remained alive, 
particularly among the upper class Muslims, but were 
constantly revived by them to impress upon the Muslim masses 
that Muslims having ruled India, should not allow themselves 
to be ruled by the Hindu majority.” (Sayeed, Khalid bin, 
Pakistam: The formative phase (1960) P. 58). 

There were also Muslim extremists who did not like 
Gandhi's discipline of non-violence in thought, word and deed. 
Gandhi also had failed to read the game of the British 
imperialists who had tried to discredit him and break up the 
Hindu-Muslim alliance he had forged during the Khilafat 
movement. The extremists among the Muslims also talked of 
adopting other measures if non-cooperation of Gandhi’s 
conception failed. The British exploited the Muslim minorities 
to their great advantage. It is very easy to theorise that the 
“foreign rule’s are, not generally pleased with refractory 
subjects, and, therefore, the Muslims found it wise to maintain 
good relations with the ruling powers. It is also not correct to 
say that “the section of Muslims which threw itself into the 
arms of the British did so because it was frightened by the 
memory of the dire consequences of rebellion, and was deeply 
grateful for the patronage recently extended to it.” (Aziz K.K. 
The Making of Pakistan, P.94). 

It hardly does any justice to Muslim patriotism. Gandhi 
never took any narrow view about Muslim Patriotism. His 
South African experience came to his aid. He had spent long 
years of his life working among the Indian Muslims in South 
African, and was deeply aware of the fearless zeal and tireless 
efforts with which they fought for their rights. It is strange 
that the Muslims in India as a result of Government action 
should have become a political individuality filled with 
suspicion and fear of the majority community, demanding 
political safeguards for their religion, culture, education, 
employment and representation of the community in the 
constitution. 

Separatist tendencies on fundamental political problems 
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were responsible for ugly communal conflicts. What was the 
solution? There was Solan pact of Lajpat Rai and Bengal 
Pact of C. R. Das. But the conciliatory attempts by the leaders 
failed and the reactionary elements asserted themselves. The 
Muslim extremists doubted the secular character of the 
congress. The Hindu extremists doubts the pan-Islamic designs 
of the Muslims. Separatism was intensified. “Loud demands 
on behalf of the Muslim community and stiff resistance by 
the Hindu leaders filled the air” (Tara Chand: History of the 
Freedom Movement in India, Vol. IV 1972, pp. 17-18). 

Although the Government was based on the principle of 
divide and rule, and was thwarting the nationalist movement 
in India, it is surprising why Jinnah, who denounced the 
principle of separate representation thrust on India by Morley 
and Minto, and who had acted as the Honorary Secretary to 
Dadabhai Naoriji in 1906, joined the Muslim League. He 
strongly advocated Hindu-Muslim unity and was the chief 
architect of the Lucknow Pact. Gokhale called him “the 
Ambassador of Hindu Muslim Unity”. He was a firm advocate 
of secularism, and refused to take any part in the Khilafat 
movement. He went to the length of withdrawing from the 
Congress in 1920, when it adopted, against his opposition, 
the resolution of Gandhi on non-cooperation in the interest of 
Khilafat. He cooperated with Malviya in arranging a meeting 
between Viceroy and Gandhi to iron out their differences. 
And yet he felt disappointed with the Congress and left it and 
in exasperation turned to the Muslim League for ‘fresh field 
and Pasteur new’. Jinnah was too egotistic a person to brook 
any opposition. The League and the Congress fell apart. 
Henceforth, the League followed its own independent politics 
accentuating the rift between the two communities, which 
ultimately led it to propound “two nations theory” and 
“Pakistan”. Perhaps the untimely death of C. R. Das, one of 
the most resolute and prespicacious champions of communal 
harmony, in June 1925, put an end to the ideal of Hindu- 
Muslim unity in the country. 
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In 1921, the first legislative council under the Montage- 
Chelmsford Act met. Gandhi was inclined to work the Reforms 
in December 1919. In March 1920, he accepted the 
presidentship of the All India Home Rule League. By July 
1920, the Congress started the non-cooperation movement 
with three principal objectives—the rectification of the Punjab 
wrongs, the resuscitation of the Turkish Caliphate and the 
realization of Swaraj. The mass movement started by Gandhi 
was short lived. The programme on which the movement was 
started was vague and misdirected. “The inherent contradiction 
of the programme of guarding the interest of the exploited 98 
per cent through the instrumentality of legislatures elected by 
the exploiting two per cent of the population, was not noticed 
in the midst of the excitement”. (M.N. Roy: The future of 
Indian politics Calcutta, 1971, pp. 34-35). 

Gandhi suddenly called off his non-cooperation movement 
which threw the country into a state of confusion. The 
Nationalist movement was in a serious crisis, when the 
Congress met at Gaya. Since there was no revolutionary 
programme, the deadlock at the Gaya Congress could not be 
broken. The programme of the Swaraj party was to abandon 
the boycott of the pseudo-parliaments set up by the Reforms, 
in favour of entering them in order “to give battle to the 
enemy from closer quarters”. The Reforms Act had 
enfranchised hardly 2 per cent of the population. For the 
Central legislature the franchise was still more limited. On 
the whole, the franchise did not benefit other than the 
landowning classes, upper class intellectuals and rich 
peasantry. The exploited 98 per cent population remained 
unfranchised. The vote was enjoyed by the propertied class 
only. Naturally the Congress was eager to secure for its 
parliamentary candidates the votes of landowning and capitalist 
classes, its programmes could not possibly contain anything 
more than the demand of those classes. The small enfranchised 
class of Hindu came to be balanced heavily against the 
enfranchised class of Muslims. Neither the Congress nor the 
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Muslim League cared for the masses. According to Irwin, 
Gandhi represented Hindu India alone. According to him 
Gandhi was a “blend of mystic and politician”, Gandhi could 
not meet the criticism of the Secretary of State for India 
when he contended that no progress towards Home Rule could 
take place unless Parliamentary system is welded together by 
predominant common interests from its foundation in the 
electorate upwards. “He saw” no sign of this welding together; 
on the other hand, merely exacerbated mutual intolerance 
and antagonism” between the Hindus and Muslims; and a 
small enfranchised class of Hindus maintaining their position 
and domination over outcaste masses”. 

It is not surprising if on these grounds the claim of the 
Congress to demand self-Government for India was rejected, 
for neither the masses, nor the depressed classes, nor the 
Muslims who all together formed the vast majority of the 
Indian people were represented by the Congress. The Congress 
did not also enjoy the support of the Indian States, the 
Landlords and other vested interests. The Congress could 
hardly therefore claim to be the sole representative of the 
Indian people. 

Gandhi could not meet the British Government’s challenge 
that India was unfit for responsible government because of 
Hindu-Muslim differences and diversities of culture, race and 
language. The difficulty lay in Gandhi himself. He could not 
evolve a dynamic mass programme which could challenge 
the British Government right from the begimning. His fear 
lest the movement should slip out of his hands, had much to 
do with his failure. He was neither a revolutionary, nor a 
constitutionalist. He felt far behind the moderates, the 
Swarajists the leftists in leading the country to its goal. The 
measures adopted by Gandhi were halting and poor. He lacked 
political sense, for he was ever unwilling to distrust the British 
imperialists. 

Gaya session of the Congress should have given Gandhi 
insight into the basic problem of Indian Nationalism. The 
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deadlock could be broken by the adoption of a new 
programme. But the leadership was not ready to consider the 
programme proposed by the leftists. It is nor without reason 
therefore that Gandhi’s movement should henceforth only limp 
forward. 

“Under the Act 1919, the Viceroy’s personal responsibilities 
had considerably increased because he was required to take 
immediate decision without reference to the Secretary of State, 
for instance, in the certification of measures thrown out by 
the legislative. The confrontation in the legislative council 
with a well-organised opposition and the rapid growth of 
political consciousness in the country were shifting the centre 
of gravity towards India”. (Tara Chand: History of Freedom 
Movement in India, Vol. 11. pp. 62). 

Irwin was thus engaged in the political tug of war against 
the opposition. The time was very favourable for Gandhi. 
The people were in a restless mood. The country was getting 
impatient. The Government was being threatened daily by 
the Extremists. Government was desperately trying to face 
the terrible economic and political problems by means of 
issuing new ordinances and amendments of criminal law. 
Indian indignation was growing. The Congress met at Calcutta 
in December, 1928, the delegates were angry and defiant. 
When Gandhi moved the resolution on Dominion Status 
demanding its establishment by. December 31, 1930, there 
was great opposition, and Gandhi had to bow before the 
Opposition and modify the period of waiting from December, 
31, 1930 to December 31, 1929. 

On 29 December, 1929, Congress at Lahore declared 
complete independence as its objective. Gandhi moved the 
following resolution: 

“The Congress declares that the word “Swaraj” in Article 
1 of the Congress Constitution shall mean complete 
Independence and further declares the entire scheme of the 
Nehru Committees Report to have lapsed and hopes that all 
Congressmen will henceforth devote their exclusive attention 
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to the attainment of Complete Independence for India..... The 
Congress resolves upon complete boycott of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and Committees constituted by the 
Government (including the Round Table Conference)..... (The 
Indian National Congress, 44th Session, December 31, 1929, 
Resolution No. 4. The Indian Annual Register, 1929, Vol. II, 
p. 300). 

The Congress by its resolution also appealed to the nation 
to prosecute the constructive programme of the Congress and 
also authorized the All India Congress Committee to launch 
upon a programme of civil disobedience, including non- 
payment of tax. 

The Constructive programme included the question of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Gandhi considered that the foundation 
of independence rested on Hindu-Muslim agreement. But now 
the Hindu-Muslim problem had two distinct aspects. Its one 
aspect was religious and social or cultural, the other political. 
The religious and social differences were fundamental, but 
through ages of living together a modus vivendi had been 
evolved and the communities had learnt to live together. They 
had influenced each other and borrowed many elements of 
culture, including religion. It remained, however, true that 
there was no social fusion, the two did not become members 
of one social organisation. It is also a fact of history that 
from time to time their differences accentuated by some local 
causes erupted into violence. But there is no evidence of 
countrywide tension and conflict’. (History of the Freedom 
Movement in India by Tara Chand, Vol. IV, pp. 100-101). 

The traditional loyalty to any creed was not so much the 
cause of political differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, as new assertion of abstract rights, which it sought 
to invest with the sanctity of ancient principles. The political 
differences were the creation of British rule. 

The stability of a state depends upon two principles 
physical force and moral prestige. The British tried to project 
“the image of a rule inspired not with selfish interests but 
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with benevolent motives the reform and uplift of a hopelessly 
disintegrated, decrepit, corrupt. people by the instrumentality 
of a vigorous, enlightened and honest Government, the 
introduction of a superior civilization in a backward country”: 
(Ibid. p. 101). The British in order to maintain its hold on 
India applied force to the extent it prevented the rival forces 
from taking any political advantage out of the situation. “Force 
is relative to need, its quantum depends upon the magnitude 
of the opposition force. In international affairs every 
Government seeks to prevent the establishment of rival force 
capable of overwhelming it, that is the principle of balance of 
power. The whole history of modern Europe turns round the 
endeavours of British to maintain the balance of power, that 
is, to circumvent the measure of any rival European power or 
combination of powers “France in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
Germany and Russia in the 20th Century”. (Ibid p. 101). 
Gandhi did not believe that the British would adopt the 
same policy of countervailing Hindus against Muslim in their 
own imperial interest in order to prevent the one or the other 
community from acquiring such influences as might prove 
dangerous to the British rule. He had great faith in British 
conscience. But he underestimated the British imperial interest. 
That the British could apply naked force in order to maintain 
the integrity of the Empire and safeguard its economic and 
political interest, was far from his mind. He thought that the 
British would readily transfer their authority to Indians as 
soon as they found the country united against internal 
dissensions and communal orgies. Since he took a moral view 
of a political question, and mixed up politics with religion, he 
came to grief later. He had also minimised the importance of 
the Muslim milbat (religious society), “so far as the Muslims 
were concerned, their religious affiliations were worldwide. 
The Muslim milbat (religious Society) is scattered over many 
countries, in the same way as the Christian Society. But the 
Muslims inhabiting defined geographical regions all the world 
over had been developing territorial nationalism recently and 
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therefore they still retained some attachment to the world 
. community. For them at this stage love of Islam came first 
and patriotism afterwards”. (Ibid, p. 102). 

This is one of the reasons why Subhas Bose’s I.N.A. which 
was imbued with patriotism, and which consisted of Hindus 
and Muslims with even strength, totally disintegrated with 
the partition of India, “Since the partition days the Indian 
Mulsims were the principal inhabitants; and somewhat later a 
similar sentiment awakened among the Muslims in the north- 
western parts. They discovered in the Punjab, North-Western 
Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan a territorial basis for 
the community” (Ibid, p- 103). 

The Congress as well as Gandhi failed to check this 
movement among the Indian Muslim. “In the Western region 
apart from religion, there was no other unity. A sense of 
community developed, but the consciousness of a nationality 
was overshadowed by the concept of a religious society. 
Political and religious feelings were mixed up”. It is tragic 
that “what might have been natural and legitimate for the 
territorial societies of the north-west and the east was wrongly 
extended to the mixed minorities distributed all over India”. 
(Ibid, P-103). 

The political consequences of partition have been far 
reaching “The followers of Islam, Christianity and other 
religions in the rest of Indian had no claim to be recongnised 
as nationalities, they had to accept the status of minorities. 
What they could justly demand was their right for the 
protection of religion, culture and language. For all political 
and economic purposes they were equal to other communities 
without discrimination in law and administration, but without 
any claims for separate or special treatment”. 

The advent of the Indian National Congress in 1885. also 
marked a stage in the growth of nationalism as well as 
communalism. The Hindu revivalism alongside the Muslim 
revivalism, went on side by side. The Muslim scholars and 
reformers were stimulating and stirring the religious feelings 
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of the Muslims. “In 1893, the question of cow protection 
raised a conflict and riots ensued. Tilak saw in them the 
sinister hand of Governmental policy. Henceforth quarrels 
and discussion about cow-slaughter and music before mosques 
which were mostly confined to the common people in the 
towns spilled over almost every part of the country. The 
politicians of communal politics found in them opportunities 
for advancing their own causes”’..... (Ibid, pp- 103-104). 

-The partition of Bengal and the anti-partition agitation in 
1906 gave the British imperialists further opportunity to divide 
the two communities. The Acts of 1909 and 1919 gave 
statutory recognition to separatism. Since 1919 Gandhi 
endeavoured to unite the Hindus and the Muslims in their 
fight for freedom. “The main purpose had been developing 
territorial nationalism recently and therefore they still retained 
some attachment to the world community. For them at this 
stage love of [slam came first and patriotism afterwards”. 
(Ibid, P- 102). 

The main purpose of Gandhi’s support to the Muslim 
Khilafat movement was to bring about, a permanent union of 
the two. He made his last great effort in 1924 when he went 
on a twenty-one-day fast in which he risked his life. The 
effort failed, because his approach was wrong. According to 
his bent of mind he stressed the religious and moral aspects 
of the problem. He was primarily interested in the masses 
and he saw in the riots the wrong-headedness of the common 
man, he was only superficially concerned with the intellectuals 
their political fears and jealousies, which were not as deep- 
rooted or as long established as religious differences. “The 
letter were amenable to deliberate remedial measures, while 
the former depended upon a revolution in attitude and habits, 
individual and collective. (Ibid, p-104). 

Gandhi admitted his failure in May 1926. He could not 
bring the intellectuals together. They differed in their methods. 
Gandhi was trying to work from bottom upwards through his 
constructive programmes. It is a pity the Congress at Cocanada 
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had rejected the Bengal pact which was evolved by C. R. 
Das. The Hindu-Muslim unity problem was largely looked 
upon from the religious angle, for example, cow sacrifice, 
music before mosques, conversion, communal organizations 
etc. But so far as political questions were concerned so serious 
effort was made after 1916 to resolve the problem of 
communal representation in effective bodies, Assembly, 
Provincial council, local Government bodies, University 
Senates etc., and in the services-Government and semi- 
Governments. On these questions the Congress and the 
Muslim League formulated their own decisions without 
coming together as they had done in Lucknow. At the Gauhati 
session of the Congress in December 1926, a resolution was 
adopted, calling upon the working committee to take 
immediate steps in consultation with Hindu and Muslim 
leaders to devise measures for the removal of the present 
deplorable differences between Hindus and Muslims. Jinnah 
called the Muslim leaders and held discussions on the 18th 
March, 1927, and then summoned a meeting at the Muslim 
Leaders, which took place at Delhi on March 20. After a 
prolonged discussion they adopted the following resolution: 

“Muslim should accept a settlement on the basis. of the 
following proposals, so far as representation in Nations 
legislatures in any future scheme of constitution is concerned: 

1) Sind should be separated from Bombay and constituted 
into a separate province. 

2) Reforms should be introduced in the N.W.F. province 
and in Baluchistan on the same footing as in any other 
province. 

In that case, Muslims are prepared to accept a joint 
electorate in all provinces so constituted, and are further 
willing to make to Hindu minorities in Sind, Baluchistan and 
the N.W.F. province the same concessions that Hindu 
majorities in other provinces are prepared to make to Muslim 
minorities. 

In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of representation 
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shall be in accordance with the population. 

In the central Legislature, Muslim representation shall not 
be less than a third, and that also by a mixed electorate. 

Because of the split among the Muslim politicians the 
Delhi proposals feel through. The acceptance of joint electorate 
for provincial and central legislature by the Muslim League 
had removed a great hurdle in the way. But the acceptance by 
the Muslim community was not unanimous and it was hedged: 
with conditions which the Hindu found inadmissible. The 
Hindu Mahasabha pleaded for a unitary government, uniform 
franchise and majority rule. The Muslims, who considered 
themselves to be a nationality with a distinct religion, culture 
and traditions, demanded a federal government with the 
Muslim share in legislative, executive and administrative 
organs clearly defined and provided for in the constitution, as 
well as wanted their religious and cultural rights to be duly 
protected. 

The Muslim leaders expressed their misgivings about the 
Hindu majority rule. When Gandhi saw Linlithgow to inform 
him of his resolve to start individual civil disobedience to 
vindicate the right of free speech, Jinnah made full use of the 
opportunity. He saw that the Government would lean more 
and more on the support of the Muslim community and he 
would make a bargain to its advantage. He rejected the offer 
of two seats in the expanded executive council and demanded 
equality of Hindu and Muslim members in the Executive 
Council. This was however not granted. Jinnah thought that 
the Congress would accept the Muslim League as the sole 
representative for the Indian Muslims, so that he could bargain 
with it on equal terms. But since neither Gandhi nor the 
Congress leaders would oblige him on this issue, the demand 
for Pakistan was put forth with greater vigour and force. 

Jinnah was prepared for a bargain with the Congress, but 
he had overshot his target. V. P. Menon says: “Though the 
cry of Pakistan had served the political ends admirably, Jinnah 
had no definite idea of what he really wanted”. He justified 
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his claim for Pakistan on two points. the first was that Hindus 
and Muslims constituted two nations; they had distinct and 
separate social orders, different religions, philosophy, social 
customs and liberary culture. 

Secondly, the majority rule was impossible. For majority 
rule meant Hindu rule forever, and Hindus being inveterately 
hostile, such a situation was fraught with the gravest danger 
to Islam and the Muslim community “the complete destitution 
of what is most precious in Islam”, the reduction of Muslims 
to a position of permanent slavery. 

Jinnah’s fear for the Hindu majority rule made him demand 
parity with the Congress, as he took the Congress to represent 
the Hindus only. but the Congress could not give up the 
position of a sole national party representing all the 
communities in India on equal terms. Jinnah was clever 
enough to understand the game. he knew with the Congress 
in power, there was no hope for the Muslim League to enjoy 
power in any shape or form. there was danger for the Muslim 
League being totally destroyed. He therefore raised the cry 
for Pakistan, and based his argument on two-nation theory. 

“Jinnah’s callousness for the large mass of Muslims who 
were bound to remain in India after his pet Pakistan had been 
established it unbelievable. He was ready to pitilessly sacrifice 
one-third of his fellow Muslim in order to obtain the husk of 
independence for the rest” (Ibid, p-329). Jinnah had certainly 
Overstepped in his game of party politics. He lacked 
statesmanship and forward look. The Muslim League 
exaggerated its separate identity, and never cared for the 
general mass of Muslims who suffered as backward 
community because of economic reasons. 

For the partitions of the country both the Congress and the 
Muslim League should be blamed. both the parties were 
engaged in bargaining transfer of power with the British in 
order to secure their class interest. Jinnah insisted that Gandhi 
should accept the two-nation theory and recongnise that the 
Hindus and the Muslims were two different nations. In fact 
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this Gandhi could never accept. It virtually went against his 
tenet. Gandhi’s idea of Hindu-Muslim unity was much more 
than Jinnah could think. Gandhi did accept the right of self- 
determinations on the part of Muslims, but that did not satisfy 
Jinnah. He was reluctant to come to any definite and clear 
understanding with Gandhi, as that would make his position 
in his own party insecure. Gandhi believed that Jinnah was a 
nationalist, and a lover of India. He did not however realize 
that Jinnah’s nationalism had undergone a virtual change ever 
since he first came into his contact. 

Jinnah’s demand went on swelling from his five point 
demand in 1928 to fourteen-point demand in 1992, from 
provincial autonomy with residuary powers to Pakistan in 
1940; from 33.1/3 per cent share in the central legislative and 
the executive council to party in 1943, from independent states 
in the Muslim Zones in 1940 to the inclusion of entire 
provinces in Pakistan in 1944, and last from Pakistan of six 
provinces to Pakistan with a corridor of a thousand miles in 
1946. 

Jinnah had shed his nationalism as far back as 1939, and 
therefore Gandhi was hoping for an impossibility to correct 
him. “Jinnah’s only object in holding talks with Gandhi was 
to commit the Congress to Pakistan and thus doubly insure 
his position vis-a-vis the British rulers and the waverers in 
the Muslim community. 

Gandhiji’s failure provided the necessary grist to the mill 
of Jinnah’s popularity and importance”. (Ibid, P. 434). 


|. J.B. Kripalani: Gandhi — His Life And Thought, p. 305. 
2. Ibid., p. 305. 
3. Ibid., p. 306-7. 
4. Ibid., p. 306. 
5. Ibid., p. 321. 
6. K.M. Panikkar: Hindu society at cross roads, p. 32. 
7. J.B. Kripalani: Gandhi—His Life And Thought, p. 323. 
S "Di, P. 92). 
9. Ibid., p. 346. 
10. + Ibid., p. 347. 
11. Tbid., p. 359. 
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CHAPTER - II 
BACKGROUND OF GANDHIJI 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on October 2, 
1869. He belonged to a respectable middle-class Bania family 
who were Vaishnavas by faith. For three generations, from 
his grandfather, they had been Prime Ministers in several 
Kathiawad States. His grandfather was a man of principle. 
State intrigues had compelled him to leave Porbandar, where 
he was Diwan, and to seek refuged in Junagadh. “There he 
saluted the Nawab with the left hand. Someone, noticing the 
apparent discourtesy, asked for an explanation which was 
given thus “The right hand is already pledged to 
Porbandar ’...(1) 

Karmachand Gandhi was his father. He was a member of 
the Rajasthanik Court. He was for sometime Prime Minister 
in Rajkot and then in Vankaner. “My father was a lover of 
his clan, truthful, brave and generous, but short-tempered”, 
says Gandhi. “But he was incorruptible and had earned a 
name for strict impartiality in his family as well as outside. 
His loyalty to the State was well known. An Assistant Political 
Agent spoke insultingly of the Rajkot Thakore Saheb, his 
chief, and he stood up to the insult”. The Agent was angry 
and asked him to apologize, which he refused to do. He was 
therefore kept under detention for a few hours. But when the 
Agent saw that he was adamant, he ordered his release. “My 
father never had any ambition to accumulate riches and left 
us very little property”, says Gandhi. 

His father had no education in the modern sense. Of history 
and geography he was innocent. But he had rich experience 
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of practical affairs. Of religious training he had very little, 
but he had the kind of religious culture common to all Hindus 
of his time. He began reading the Gita and repeated the verses 
everyday at the time of worship. The outstanding impression 
of saintliness was left on Gandhi by his mother, Putlibai. She 
would take the hardest vows and keep them without flinching. 
His mother had strong commonsense. She was well informed 
about all matters of State and ladies of the court thought 
highly of her intelligence. 

As a child Gandhi was inspired by the play— 
Harishchandra. “Why should not all be truthful like 
Harishchandra?” asked Gandhi. He was inspired by the truth 
and the ordeals suffered by Harishchandra. The stories of 
Harishchandra and Shravana were living realities with him. 

Gandhi was deeply mortified because he was forcibly 
married very early at the age of thirteen only. Marriage was a 
shocking experience to Gandhi. He says : “Marriage among 
the Hindus is no simple matter. The parents of the bride and 
bridegroom often bring themselves to ruin over it. They waste 
their substance, they waste their time”. About purdah he says 
“Kathiawad had then, and to a certain extent has even today, 
its own peculiar, useless and barbarous purdah”. 
Circumstances were unfavourable for him to instruct Kasturbai 
properly. 

Being born in the Vaishnava faith, he had often to go to 
the Haveli (Temple). But it hardly appealed to him. He did 
not like its glitter and pomp. Also he heard rumours of 
immorality being practiced there, and lost all interest in it. 
Hence he hardly gained anything from the Haveli. 

“But what I failed to get there I obtained from my nurse, 
an old servant of the family, whose affection for me I still 
recall”, says Gandhi. He was terribly afraid of ghosts and 
spirits. And Rambha, his servant, suggested, as a remedy for 
this fear, the repetition of Ramanama. “I had more faith in 
her than in her remedy, and so at a tender age, I began 
repeating Ramanama to cure my fear of ghosts and spirits. 
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This was of course short-lived, but the good seed sown in 
childhood was not sown in vain. I think it is due to the seed 
sown by that good woman Rambha that today Ramanama is 
an infallible remedy for me”, says Gandhi. 

Gandhi got by heart Rama Raksha, and made it a rule to 
recite it every morning after the bath. “What, however, left a 
deep impression on me was the reading of the Ramayana 
before my father’, says Gandhi. He was enraptured by this 
reading. This laid the foundation of his deep devotion to the 
Ramayana. The reading of the Bhagavat also evoked religious 
fervor in him. “Impressions formed at the age strike roots 
deep down in one’s nature, and it is my perpetual regret that I 
was not fortunate enough to hear more good books of this 
kind read during that period”, says he. About religious 
toleration he says “In Rajkot, however, I got an early 
grounding in toleration for all branches of Hinduism and sister 
religions. For my father and mother would visit the Haveli as 
also Shiva’s and Rama’s temples, and would take or send us 
youngsters there. Jain monks also would pay frequent visits 
to my father, and would even go out of their way to accept 
food from us non-Jains. They would have talks with my father 
on subjects religious and mundane”. About Christianity he 
was given the impression that it was “.. a religion that 
compelled one to eat beef, drink liquor, and change one’s 
own clothes” and it “did not deserve the name”. No wonder 
as he says ... “all these things created in me a dislike for 
Christianity”. 

But the fact that he had learnt to be tolerant to other 
religions did not mean that he had any living faith in God. It 
happened, about this time, that he came across Manusmrriti. 
The story of the creation and similar things in it did not 
impress him very much, on the contrary it made him incline 
towards atheism. “With intellect more developed and with 
more reading I shall understand it better”, he said to himself. 

Manusmriti at any rate did not then teach him Ahinsa. 
Manusmriti seemed to support meat eating, and he did not 
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like it. 

About morality Gandhi says “But one thing took root in 
me - the conviction that morality is the basis of things, and 
that truth is the substance of all morality. Truth became my 
sole objective. It began to grow in magnitude every day, and 
my definition of it also has been ever widening”. 

A Guzrati didactic stanza likewise gripped his mind and 
heart. Its precept - return good for evil - became his guiding 
principle. It became such a passion with him that he began 
numerous experiments in it. Here are those wonderful lines: 

For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 

For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 

If thy life be resumed, life do not withhold. 

Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 

Every little service tenfold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one. 

And return with gladness good for evil done. 

The philosophy of ‘Being’ and ‘Becoming’ was very much 
in the mind of Gandhi. He was not a philosopher or a 
theoretician who developed his theories and evolved a. system 
which would give a rational explanation of life and its different 
factors and, if possible, its ultimate goal. He was a Karmayogi, 
and tried to attain the state of ‘Being’ or “stithaprajna” of the 
Gita, unaffected by the pairs of opposites, pleasure and pain, 
good and evil, success and failure. Gandhi was conscious of 
his short-comings and admitted, “if one has completely merged 
oneself with Him, one should be content to leave good and 
bad, success and failure to Him and be careful for nothing. I 
feel I have not attained that state and, therefore, my striving 
is incomplete”. 

Being brought up in a Hindu Vaishnava family, which 
cultivated ‘Bhakti’ and *‘Ahinsa’ and ‘Love’ of fellow beings, 
he could realise the ideal of ‘unity of life’, which guided the 
course of his life later. One can understand his spiritual ideas 
and ideals in the light of which he conducted his struggles 
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against group injustice and tyranny and carried out his reform 
programme, provided one understands his ideal, “unity of 
life”. Gandhi’s ideas grew and developed in the course of his 
life, through situations and problems which confronted him 
throughout his life. 

The impact of British Rule in India was felt more in the 
religious field. The result of this was the rise of new reformist 
sects like Brahmo Samaj, Prarthana Samaj and Arya Samaj. 
Along with these, therefore, there were also movements within 
the traditional Hindu society to interpret and restate the basic 
Hindu doctrines. The Hindu revival movement was started 
by Sri Ramkrishna and Swami Vivekananda and Swami 
Ramtirtha. The theosophical movement was started by Mrs. 
Annie Besant. There was thus a spiritual ferment in the major 
Hindu society in India. The new system of education, 
introduced by the British in India, led to this revival. 

Gandhi was an heir to these revival movements and social 
reformations then agitating India. He was born in the 
Vaishnava religious atmosphere and was influenced to some 
extent by Jainism. In England his insistence on vegetarian 
diet brought him into contact with such idealist Englishmen 
as had given up meat diet and had become vegetarians. He 
also came under the influence of the liberal thought in England 
of the 19th Century. He had made a study of the Bible, 
especially the New Testament. He had also made himself 
familiar with the writings of Tolstoy and Emerson. In South 
Africa he had to work among people of many nations, races 
and colours. He came in contact there with Christian 
Missionaries. Some of them were anxious to save his soul by 
converting him to the True Faith, Christianity. But all these 
contacts confirmed him in his own faith, Hinduism. But his 
Hinduism had little to do with its rituals of ceremonials and 
the rigid institutions that it had set up within itself. He rejected 
everything that was against reason and against humanity. 
Though he loved to call himself an Orthodox Hindu, he did 
not subscribe to the pernicious cruel system of untouchability. 
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He did not believe in the caste system as it prevailed in India. 
About this he says: “God did not create men with the badge 
of superiority or inferiority; no scripture which labels a human 
being as inferior or untouchable because of his or her birth 
-can command our allegiance. It is a denial of God and truth 
which is God”.(1) He did not observe Hindu ceremonials or 
holy days. He rarely visited temples except sometimes through 
courtesy. Even then he would not enter a temple which was 
not open to the untouchables whom he called Harijans. He 
thought image worship and going to the temples were good 
for those who needed such props of their faith. His Hinduism 
was based on the teachings of the Upanishads and the Gita. 
Like other great reformers in Hinduism he wrote a commentary 
on the Gita. He moulded his life in accordance with its 
teachings held that good works must be performed in the 
spirit of sacrifice to the God of humanity, especially in serving 
daridranaraya, God of the poor and the downtrodden. He 
says, “I am endeavouring to see God through service of 
humanity, for I know that God is neither in heaven, nor down 
below, but in everyone”. (2) He also says that whenever in 
difficulty he had recourse to the Gita. And it was the solace 
of his life. He also held that through work, done as sacrifice, 
without attachment and without hankering after desired results 
and with equanimity, one could get the end of life fulfilled— 
salvation or self-realisation. And he says: “Man’s ultimate 
aim is the realisation of God in all his activities—political, 
social and religious—have to be guided by the ultimate aim 
of the vision of God. The immediate service of all human 
beings becomes a necessary part of the endeavour simply 
because the only way to find God is to see Him in His creation 
and be one with it. This can only be done by service of 
all”.(1) | 

For Gandhi religion and morality were the same. He did 
not believe that religious activity was separate from other 
activities of life, which kept society together. For him the 
basic principles of this morality was truth and non-violence. 
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These two principles, morality and non-violence, were 
elaborated into eleven principles. These are ; non-violence, 
truth, non-stealing, chastity, non-possession, physical labour, 
control of the palate, fearlessness, equality of all religions, 
swadeshi, discarding of untouchability. The first five principles 
are the basic moral principles of Hinduism and Jainism, and 
the remaining six are their derivatives suited to the 
requirements of the times. He says : “Truth and non-violence 
are as old as the hills”.(2) He did not create a new sect, for 
sects are not created by prophets and reformers but by their 
followers. He did not like to make a fetish of religion. He 
was tolerant of all religions, and accepted their fundamental 
teachings. The moral principles were the same in all the 
great religions of the world. He says : “I believe in the 
fundamental truth of all the great religions of the world. I 
believe that they are all God - given, and I believe that they 
were necessary for the people to whom these religious were 
revealed. And I believe that, if only we could all of us read 
the scriptures of the different faiths from the standpoint of 
the followers of these faiths, we should find that they’ were at 
the bottom all one and were all helpful to one another”. (3) 
Gandhi believed that all religions were the creation of 
men and therefore had something of their imperfection. he 
says : “After long study and experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that all religions are true; all religions have error 
in them. I do not believe in the exclusive divinity of the 
Vedas. My belief in the Hindu scriptures does not require me 
to accept every word and every verse as divinely inspired 
rae I decline to be bound by any interpretation, however 
learned it may be, if it is repugnant to reason or moral sense.” 
Gandhi made no difference between religion and morality. 
‘Dharma’ means that which supports. And it must inform 
and guide everyone. He did not believe in proselytizing 
activity. It was not necessary for a person to change his 
religion but to act according to the basic principles of his or 
her own religion. He says : “I do not believe in people telling 
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others of their faith, especially with a view to conversion. 
Faith does not admit of telling. It has to be lived and then it 
becomes self-propagating”’. He did not think that religion was 
to be practiced in a cave or on a mountain top. It must manifest 
itself in all the actions of man in society. He says : “I do not 
conceive religion as one of the many activities of mankind. 
The same activity may be governed by the spirit either of 
religious or of irreligious. There is no such thing for me 
therefore as leaving politics for religion. For me every, the 
tiniest, activity is governed by what I consider to be my 
religion.” 

Gandhi believed in God. But for him God was the moral 
law, Dharma. He therefore considered that all those who 
believed in the moral law were spiritual even though they 
were so-called atheists. He says, “Truth is God”. “To me God 
is truth and love; God is ethics and morality; God is 
fearlessness. God is the source of light and life and yet He is 
above and beyond all these”. Again he says : “There can be 
no manner of doubt that this universe of sentient beings is 
governéd by a Law. If you can think of law without its Giver, 
I would say Law is the Lawgiver, that is God. When we pray 
to the Law, we simply yearn after knowing the Law and 
obeying it. We become what we yearn after”. He believed in 
the formless and attributeless God. He believed that God 
cannot be proved, “Iswarasiddhe”. He believed that he could 
not prove his existence by rational arguments, but he felt his 
presence within himself. He says ; “There is an indefinable 
mysterious power that pervades everything. I feel it, though I 
do not see it. It is this unseen power which makes itself felt 
and yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that I 
perceive through my senses. It transcends the senses. But it is 
possible to reason out the existence of God to a limited extent”. 

The great saints and sages of all ages and climes have 
believed in God and their unbiased evidence left for us through 
their life and work, he held, to be conclusive. And he says: “I 
do simply perceive that whilst everything around me is ever- 
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changing, ever-dying, there is, underlying all that change, a 
living power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
creates, dissolves, and recreates. This informing power or 
spirit is God. And since nothing else I see merely through the 
senses can or will persist, he alone is. “And is this power 
benevolent or malevolent? I see it as purely benevolent. For I 
can see that in the midst of death life persists, in the midst of 
untruth truth persists, in the midst of darkness light persists. 
Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light. He is love. He 
is the Supreme God”. 

This sense of being, and not becoming, pervaded through 
all his life and work. He believed in self-discipline. The test 
of man in how he equips himself as a warrior against evil. 

Gandhi felt that his own personal progress and all that he 
had been able to achieve was because he lived a life of 
discipline. He held with the Gita: “To him who is temperate 
in eating and recreation, in his effort for work, and in his 
sleep and wakefulness, Yoga becomes the destroyer of his 
misery”. 

Gandhi developed the virtues of his life through prayers, 
and taking and keeping vőóws. About prayer he says: “Prayer 
has saved my life. Without it, I should have been a lunatic 
long ago. I had my share of the bitterest public and private 
experience. They threw me in temporary despair. If I was 
able to get rid of that despair it was because of prayer. It has 
not been a part of my life as truth has been. It came out of 
sheer necessity, as I found myself in a plight where I could 
not possibly be happy without it. And as time went on, my 
faith in God increased, and more irresistible became the 
yearning for prayer. Life seemed to be dull and vacant without 
it. I had attended the Christian service in South Africa, but it 
had failed to grip me. I could not join them in it. They 
- supplicated God, I could not; I failed egregiously. I started 
with disbelief in God and prayer, and until at a later stage in 
life I did not feel anything like a void in life. But at that 
stage, I felt that as food is indispensable for the body, so was 
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prayer indispensable for the soul. In fact, food for body is not 
SO necessary as prayer for the soul. For starvation is often 
necessary to keep the body in health, but there is no such 
thing as prayer starvation. You cannot possibly have a surfeit 
of prayer. Three of the greatest teachers of the World - Buddha, 
Jesus and Mohammed - have left unimpeachable testimony, 
that they found illumination through prayer and could not 
possible live without it. Millions of Hindus, Musalmans and 
Christians find their only solace in life in prayer. Either you 
call them liars or self-deluded people. I will say that this 
‘lying’ has a charm for me, a truth-seeker, if it is ‘lying’ that 
has given me that mainstay or staff of life without which I 
could not live for a moment. In spite of despair staring me in 
the face on the political horizon, I have never lost my peace. 
In fact, I have found people who envy my peace. That peace 
comes from prayer. I am not a man of learning, but I humbly 
claim to be a man of prayer. I am indifferent as to the form. 
Everyone is a law unto himself in that respect. But there are 
some well marked roads, and it is safe to walk along the 
beaten tracks, trodden by the ancient teachers. I have given 
my personal testimony. Let everyone try and find that as a 
result of daily prayer he adds something new to his life”. 
Thus Gandhi’s saintly character created a charisma, and 
shrewdness gave him his bargaining capacity. He was sad to 
realise that there was no bond of love between man and man, 
except that of the exploiter and the exploited. This debasement 
in man’s character must be overcome. This is the teaching of 
the Gita, and he practiced it in his thought, deed and action. 
His interpretation of the Gita was synthetic, and does not toe 
the line of the traditional thinkers. He was a warrior in the 
true sense of the term. We see how Arjuna was in doubt 
when he was face to face with his enemy in the battle-field, 
who were none else than his kin, and Arjuna’s vision was 
clouded. When he got the right knowledge from the Lord, he 
show like the sun in the battle-field. Now his vision was 
clear, he knew that he was fighting for the right cause. Gandhi 
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through his prayers and fasts kept his vision clear. He thought 
if the cause was right, the action must necessarily be right. 
His faith in the right cause and right action was not mystical 
or visionary, but realistic. If there was any single cause of the 
charisma in his character, it was this faith. He was firm in his 
faith, a faith in the living religion of life. It is nothing else, it 
is truth. Truth is both end and means. Truth is God. Truth is 
love. Truth is Ahinsa. “Do not be greedy, and do not be 
covetous”, was his message. 

Gandhi says : “I do not disbelieve in idol worship. An idol 
does not excite any feeling of veneration in me. But I think 
that idol worship is part of human nature. We hanker after 
symbolism. I do not forbid the use of images in prayer. I only 
prefer the worship of the formless. This preference is perhaps 
improper. One thing suits one man; another thing will suit 
another man, and no comparison can fairly be made between 
the two”. His prayers were not of the nature of petitions. 
They were the outpourings of the soul. They also were meant 
to strengthen man and keep him away from earthly 
temptations. | 

Gandhi was not a self-mortifying ascetic. Being a 
Karmayogi, he did not consider it right to torture the flesh as 
is done by the ascetics. He did not relish rich and luxurious 
dishes, for he was against all sorts of waste. He believed that 
increasing Ones wants beyond a particular limit, instead of 
benefiting an individual, becomes a burden on him. “It is a 
fact that not only public workers fighting for a cause, but all 
Original thinkers and serious workers in any field of life’s 
activity must and do limit their physical wants. Only in a 
philistine age, which needs constant excitement and believes 
in the multiplication of physical wants as a mark of culture, 
will Gandhiji’s life of simple living and high thinking be 
considered ascetic”. (2) 


1. M.K. Gandhi : An Autobiography, P. 3. 
2. Ibid., P. 344. 
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Religious and political ideas had gripped the minds of the 
Indian leaders in the last decades of nineteenth and the first 
decades of twentieth centuries and at later economic ideas 
attracted them. 
~ Ram Mohan Roy and other intellectual leaders looked for 
sanction in the sastras. They rediscovered the precise meaning 
of Sruti and Smriti in the light of Western historical methods. 
The novelty and galmour of Western thought proved to be 
too irresistible to them. The spread of western education and 
neglect of sanskrit studies offered grand opportunity for secular 
thinking. Rationalism and positivism challenged the basic 
concept of Indian thought and stirred the sluggish pool of 
Indian tradition. 

What did India gain against its tremendous sacrifice of 
energy and self-respect? The social reform movements of the 
Brahmos and the Hindu revivalists ended in doubt and 
sceptism. The extremist ways became effective. Western 
political thought and European nationalism came to be 
transplanted in the Indian soil. It was being questioned whether 
India did not lack the essential ingredients of nationalism. It 
was admitted, that unlike Britain, India lacked the unity of 
race, language and creed. There was only the unity of history. 
- The events of 1848 and the echoes of Paris commune stirred 
the later generations of Indians. “Respectable bourgeoisie, 
constitutionalists in training and lawyers in profession, the 
gradual evolution from precedent to precedent was something 
they could understand and work out without endangering the 
basis of property and leadership”. {Tripathi : The Extremist 
Challenge, (Calcutta 1967) P.X]. The moderates failed to 
impress the extremists. “The British policy from Lansdowne 
to Curzon helped the crystallization of the Extremist creed”. 
Curzon’s policy was not entirely his own. He did not make 
any abrupt departure from the policy of Lawrence. The top- 
ranking civilians and the Secretary of State were no less 
responsible than Curzon for setting Bengal ablaze. Gopal 
Krishna Gokhle thought Bepin Chandra Pal to be “a very 
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unscrupulous man and inordinately ambitious”; and Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak as impossible as he “has a matchless capacity 
for intrigue and is not burdened with an exacting conscience”. 
Aurobindo Ghosh was looked upon by him as the inspirer of 
terrorist movement who aired his views on the morality of 
means, and therefore he discarded him as well. The Extremists 
were unable to understand the Muslim mind. The British 
responded to the Extremist challenge by winning over the 
Muslims, as they were undecided about the Moderate 
bonafides. 

Gandhi invited Gokhale to South Africa to study the whole 
situation on the spot. With the full approval of the Indian and 
South African Governments, he sailed for South Africa in 
October 1912. He stayed for about three weeks and toured 
the whole country visiting every important city. Gokhale was 
very much impressed by Gandhi’s work and he invited him 
to return to India and start his work there. Gandhi took up his 
message as his guiding principle in his life. Gokhale’s message 
was to spiritualise political life and political institutions of 
the country. And Gandhi immediately set about realising it in 
practice. “Politics is as essential as religion. Politics cannot 
be divorced from religion”, said Gandhi, “I have declared 
myself as his (Gokhale’s) disciple in the political field and | 
have him as my Rajya Guru : and this I claim on behalf of 
the Indian people. It was in 1896 that I made this declaration, 
and I do not regret having made the choice. 

“Mr. Gokhale taught me that the dream of every Indian 
who claims to love his country, should be to act in the political 
field, should be not to glorify in language, but to spiritualise 
the political life of the country, and the political institutions 
of the country. He inspired my life and is still inspiring and 
in that I wish to purify myself and spiritualise myself. I have 
dedicated myself to that ideal. I may fail, and to what extent | 
may fail, I call myself to that extent an unworthy disciple of 
my master”. 

“What is the meaning of spiritualising the political life of 
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the country ? What is the meaning of spiritualising myself? 
Re I think the political life must be an echo of private life 
and that there cannot be any divorce between the two ..... I 
was by the side of that saintly politician to the end of his life 
and I found no ego in him ........ He developed every particular 
faculty in him not in order to win the praise of the world for 
himself but in order that his country may gain. He did not 
seek public applause, but they were showered upon him they 
were thrust upon him; he wanted that his country may gain 
and that was his great inspiration”. “Modern civilization is a 
curse in Europe as also in India”, said Gandhi, ‘War is the 
direct result of modern civilization, everyone of the powers 
was making preparations for war’. 

“Passive Resistance is a great moral force, meant for the 
weak, also for the strong. Soul-force depends on itself. Ideals 
must work in practice, otherwise they are not potential. Modem 
civilization is a brute force”. 

It is one thing to know the ideal and another thing to 
practise it. That will call for greater discipline, which means 
a greater service and greater service means greater gain to 
Government. Passive resistance is a highly aggressive thing. 
The attribute of soul is restlessness; there is room for every 
phase of thought. 

“Money, land and women are the sources of evil and evil 
has to be counteracted. I need not possess land, nor a woman, 
nor money to satisfy my luxuries. I do not want to be unhinged 
because others are unhinged. If ideals are practiced, there 
will be less room for mischievous activities. Public life has to 
be moulded”. 

The untrammelled pursuit of material activity is no good. 
It finds out the pestilential means to multiply one’s luxuries. 
Intense gross national activity should-not be imposed on Indian 
institutions, which have to be remodelled on ideals taken 
from Hinduism. Virtue as understood in India is not understood 
in foreign lands. Dasaratha is considered a fool in foreign 
lands, for his having kept his promise to his wife. India says, 
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a promise is a promise. That is a good ideal. Immoral pursuit 
of material gain is mischievous. “Truth shall conquer in the 
end”. 

About patriotism Gandhi said, “My patriotism is both 
exclusive and inclusive. It is exclusive in the sense that in all 
humility I confine my attention to the land of my birth, but it 
is inclusive in the sense that my service is not of a competitive 
or antagonistic nature. Sic utere tuo ut alienum non leedas is 
not merely a legal maxim, but it is a grand doctrine of life. It 
is the key to a proper practice of Ahinsa or love. It is for you, 
the custodians of a great faith, to see the fashion and show by 
your preaching, sanctified by practice, that patriotism based 
on “hatred killeth” and that patriotism based on “Love giveth 
life”. 

Gandhi laid great stress on moral progress. He said, “Under 
the British aegis we have learnt much, but it is my firm belief 
that there is little to gain from Britain’s intrinsic morality that 
if we are not careful, we shall introduce all the vices that she 
has been a prey to, owing to the disease of materialism. We 
can profit by that connection only if we keep our civilisation, 
and our morals straight, i.e. if instead of boasting of the 
glorious past, we express the ancient moral glory in our own 
lives and let our lives bear witness to our past. Then we shall 
benefit her and ourselves. If we copy her because she provides 
us with rulers, both they and we shall suffer degradation. We 
need not be afraid of ideals or of reducing them to practice 
even to the uttermost. Ours will only then be a truly spiritual 
nation when we shall show more truth than gold, greater 
fearlessness than pomp of power and wealth, greater charity 
than love of self. It we will but clean our houses, our places 
and temples of the attributes of wealth and show in them the 
attributes of morality, we can offer battle to any combinations 
of hostile forces without having to carry the burden of a 
heavy militia. Let us seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added to us. These are real economics. May you and I 
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treasure them and enforce them in our daily life”. 

Describing the modern system of education, Gandhi said, 
“No doubt the wave of a new civilization had been passing 
through India. But I am sure that it was transitory, it would 
soon pass away and Indian civilization would be revivified. 
In ancient times the basis of life was self-restraint but not it 
was enjoyment. The result was that people had become 
powerless cowards and forsook the truth. Having come under 
the influence of another civilization it might be necessary to 
adapt our own civilization in certain respects to our new 
environments but we should not make any radical change in a 
civilization which was acknowledged even by some western 
scholars to be the best. It might be urged that it was necessary 
to adopt the methods and instruments of western civilization 
to meet the material forces of that civilization. But the forces 
born of spirituality, the bed-rock of Indian civilization, were 
more than a match for material forces. India was pre-eminently 
the land of religion. It was the first and the last duty of 
Indians to maintain it as such. They should draw their strength 
from the Soul, from God. If they adhered to that path Swaraiya 
which they were aspiring to and working for would become 
their hand-maid”. 

“Too often do we believe”, said Gandhi, “that material 
prosperity means moral growth”. Gandhi's views on Ahinsa 
are a result of his study of most of the faiths of the world. 
Gandhi said that there was no historical warrant for the belief 
that an exaggerated practice of Ahinsa synchronized with ones 
becoming bereft of manly virutes. During the past 1,500 years 
India, as a nation, gave ample proof of physical courage, but 
it was torn by internal dissensions and was dominated by 
self-love instead of love of country. It was swayed by the 
spirit of irreligious rather than of religious. 

Ahinsa became a part of his life, and he gives his view of 
Ahinsa. 

“Our Shastras seem to teach that a man who really practices 
Ahinsa in its fullness has the world at his feet; he so affects 
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his surroundings that even the snakes and other venomous 
reptiles do him no harm. This is said to have been the 
experience of St. Francis of Assisi” 

In its negative form it means not injuring any living being 
whether by body or mind. One should not, therefore, hurt the 
person of any wrongdoer or bear any ill-will to him and so 
cause him mental suffering. it does not mean that the suffering 
caused to the wrong-doer by one’s natural acts should proceed 
from ill-will. Indeed, the proper practice of Ahinsa helps to 
withdraw the intended victim from the wrong-doer. Gandhi 
thought that the passive resisters of South Africa rightly 
resisted the evil that the Union Government sought to do 
them. They bore no ill-will to it. They showed this by helping 
the Government whenever it needed their help. Their resistance 
consisted of disobedience of the orders of the Government, 
even to the extent of suffering death at their hands. Ahinsa 
requires deliberate self-suffering, not a deliberate injuring of 
the supposed wrong-doer. The dynamic aspect of this theory 
has been demonstrably proved by Jai Prakash Narain in his 
Bihar movement to-day. 

In its positive form, Ahinsa means the largest love, the 
greatest charity. Gandhi said as “a follower of Ahinsa, I must 
love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to the wrong- 
doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, as I would to my 
wrong-doing father or son. This active Ahinsa necessarily 
includes truth and fearlessness”. Gandhi says that the gift of 
life is the greatest of all gifts. A man who gives it in reality, 
disarms all hostility. He has paved the way for an honourable 
understanding. And none who is himself subject to fear can 
bestow that gift. A man who gives it in reality, disarms all 
hostility. He has paved the way for an honourable 
understanding. And none who is himself subject to fear can 
bestow that gift. He must, therefore, be himself fearless. A 
man cannot then practice Ahinsa and be a coward at the same 
time. The practice of Ahinsa calls forth the greatest courage. 
It is the most soldierly of a soldier’s virtues. The road to 
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Ahinsa is not barren. Jai Prakash Narain, Morarji Desai and 
Prafulla Chandra Sen have all stood fast with the Gandhi 
principle of Ahinsa. Gandhi says, “He is the true soldier who 
knows how to die and stand on his ground in the midst of a 
hail of bullets”. Jai Prakash Narain and Morarji Desai stood 
their ground without lifting a finger though the government 
did its worst. Theirs was the courage of desperation. No 
amount of repression will kill the courageous passive resisters. 
In South African passive resisters in their thousands were 
ready to die rather than sell their honour for a little personal 
case. This is Ahinsa in its active form. It never barters away 
honour. 

Gandhi says, “If we are unmanly to-day, we are so, not 
because we do not know how to strike, but because we fear 
to die. He is no follower of Mahavira, the apostle of Jainism, 
or of Buddha or of the Vedas, who being afraid to die, takes 
flight before any danger, real or imaginary, all the while 
wishing that somebody else would remove the danger by 
destroying the person causing it. He is no follower of Ahinsa 
who does not care a straw if he kills a man by inches by 
deceiving him in trade, or who would protect by force of 
arms a few cows and make away with the butcher, or who, in 
order to do a supposed good to his country, does not mind 
killing of a few officials. All these are actuated by hatred, 
cowardice, and fear. Here love of the cow or the country is a 
vague thing intended to satisfy one’s vanity or soothe a 
stinging conscience. 

“Ahinsa, truly understood, is, in my humble opinion, a 
panacea for all evils mundane and extra mundane. We can 
never overdo it. Just at present we are not doing at all. Ahinsa 
does not displace the practice of other virtues, but renders 
their practice imperatively necessary before it can be practiced 
even in its rudiments. Mahavira and Buddha were soliders, 
and so was Tolstoy. Only they saw deeper and truer into their 
profession, and found the secret of a true, happy, honourable, 
and godly life. Let us be joint sharers with these teachers, and 
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this land of ours will once more be the abode of Gods” - 
(Modern Review). 

“Conferences do not, as a rule”, said Gandhi, “after the 
end of their deliberations, appear to leave behind them an 
executive body, and even when such a body is appointed, it 
is, to use the language of the late Mr. Gokhale, composed of 
men who are amateurs. What is wanted in order to give effect 
to the resolution of such conferences is men who would make 
it their business to do so”. Gandhi believed that unless large 
number of men and women came forward to join such 
conferences it would be mere waster of energy. “The Indian 
National Congress of to-day is largely his creation”, said 
Subhas Chandra Bose, “The Congress Constitution is his 
handiwork. From a talking body he has converted the Congress 
into a living and fighting organisation. It has its ramification 
in every town and village in India, and the entire nation has 
been trained to listen to one voice. Nobility of character and 
capacity to suffer has been made the essential tests of 
leadership, and the Congress is to-day the largest and the 
most representative political organisation in the country”. 

Gandhi’s leadership illustrates the dynamic character of 
his charismatic leadership. Here signs of grace feature as an 
essential aspect of charisma whose human meaning is 
bewildering. Gandhi had doubts about his worthiness. He put 
all his energy and ideas in a personal quest for competence, 
meaning, and integrity. Drawing upon the social and historical 
conditions prevailing at the moment, “he fashioned an identity 
and a message that spoke to the experiences and problems of 
Indians living under foreign imperial subjection. The saliency 
and resonance of these personal solutions enabled them to be 
translated into public and historical ones. If he remained 
uncertain until the end about his worthiness, he yet perceived 
a relationship between his attempts at perfection, on the one 
hand, and the course of history and his public reception on 
the other”. 

Gandhi’s charisma had a cultural referend, he never became 
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a great speaker. His reputation was built upon the ideal that 
he embodied. “The authenticity with which he sought virtue 
and the highest religious goals through self-control, truth, and 
non-violence re-enacted a familiar but rarely realized cultural 
model, that of the saintly man. By communicating in a fresh 
and historically relevant manner the idea that those who could 
master themselves could achieve serenity, religious merit, and 
mastery of their environment, he evoked a response that his 
authority as a consummate and skilled politician could not 
along have commanded”. 

The success of Gandhi has been due to the failure of 
constitutionalism on the one hand and armed revolution on 
the other. The tragic events of 1919 convinced the Indian 
people that it was no use trying to resort to the method of 
physical force. The superior equipment of the Imperial Power 
would easily smash any such attempt and in its wake there 
would come indescribable misery and humiliation. “Violence 
did not in fact turn out to be an effective basis for rallying a 
mass. Indian nationalism ......... Gandhi's formulation proved 
a better statement of the issue of courage, and spoke to the 
issues of potency and integrity as well”. (The Modernity of 
Tradition). 

“In 1920 India stood at the cross-roads’’, said Subhas Bose, 
“Constitutionalism was dead; armed revolution was sheer 
madness. But silent acquiesence was impossible. The country 
was groping for a new method and looking for a new leader. 
Then there sprang up India’s man of destiny - Mahatma 
Gandhi - who had been biding his time all these years and 
quietly preparing himself for the great task ahead of him. He 
knew himself - he knew his country’s needs and he knew 
also that during the next phase of India’s struggle, the crown 
of leadership would be on his head. No false sense of modesty 
troubled him - he spoke with a firm voice and the people 
obeyed”. 

But how could he achieve so much within this short period? 
By his single-hearted devotion, his relentless will and his 
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indefatigable labour. Moreover, the time was auspicious and 
his policy prudent. Though he appeared as a dynamic force, 
he was not too revolutionary for the majority of his 
countrymen. If he had been so, he would have frightened 
them, instead of inspiring them; repelled them, instead of 
drawing them. His policy was one of unification. He wanted 
to unite the Hindu and the Muslim; the high caste and the 
low caste; the capitalist and the labourer; the landlord and the 
peasant. By this humanitarian outlook and his freedom from 
hatred, he was able to rouse sympathy even in his enemy’s 
camp. 

But Swaraj is still a distant dream. Instead of one, the 
people have waited for fourteen long years. And they will 
have to wait many more. With such purity of character and 
with such an unprecedented following, why did the Mahatma 
fail to liberate India ? 

He has failed because the strength of a leader depends not 
on his own qualities alone but also on the character of one’s 
following. With a much smaller following, other leaders have 
been able to liberate their country - while the Mahatma with 
a much larger following has not. He has failed, because while 
he has understood the character of his own people - he has 
not understood the character of his opponents. The logic of 
the Mahatma is not the logic which appeals to John Bull. He 
has failed, because his policy of putting all his cards on the 
table will not do. We have to deal with an opponent on his 
own ground - and in a political fight, the art of diplomacy 
cannot be dispensed with. He has failed, because he has not 
made use of the international weapon. If we desire to win our 
freedom through non-violence, diplomacy and international 
propaganda are essential. He has failed, because the false 
unity of interests that are inherently opposed is not a source 
of strength but a source of weakness in political warfare. The 
future of India rests exclusively with those radical and militant 
forces that will be able to undergo the sacrifice and suffering 
necessary for winning freedom. Last but not least, the 
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Mahatma has failed, because he had to play a dual role in one 
person - the role of the leader of an enslaved people and that 
of a world-teacher, who has a new doctrine to preach. 

Indian nationalism had tried both methods of loyal 
constitutionalism and extremist methods. But these challenges 
did not meet with the desired result. Gandhi tried his ‘unique 
method of non-constitutional agitation. His satyagraha - non- 
violent but non-constitutional - compelled the adherents to its 
cause to resist the enemy with courage. Neither constitutional 
petition and protest nor violent acts of resistance and terrorism 
had been able to command popular support or unite national 
leaders”. Gandhi’s Satyagraha did both. 

1934-39 was acritical period for the Congress. The leftists 
in the country became vocal and critical of Gandhi. Subhas 
Bose was restive. In 1938 he was elected President of the 
Congress with Gandhi’s goodwill. But he was not in tune 


with Gandhi’s principles and policies. “....... In selecting 
members of the Working Committee” Kripalani says, “Subhas 
did not deviate from the old pattern ....... All important 


decisions were taken by the Working Committee as a body. 
The President was the first among equals”. 

“As the year 1938 was coming to a close”, the question of 
the election of a new president came to be debated. Subhas 
Bose entered the fray and decided to contest the Presidentship 
for the second term despite the opposition of Gandhi. The 
contest was between Subhas Bose and Pattabhi Sitaramatya. 
Subhas Bose easily came out victorious. It was a great defeat 
for Gandhi, as it was he who had sponsored the candidature 
of Sitaramaiya. 

However, at the plenary session of the Congress at Tripuri, 
a resolution was passed enjoining upon the President to select 
the members of the Working Committee in consultation with 
Gandhi. 

Subhas Bose made frantic and futile effort to resolve his 
difficult position which was imposed upon him by the All 
India Committee’s directive that he should select the members 
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in consultation with Gandhi. But Gandhi was not helpful. He 
wrote to Subhas Bose: “knowing your own views and knowing 
how you and most of the members differ in fundamentals it 
seems to me that if I gave you names it would be an imposition 
on you”. I think Gandhi did not like to fetter the hands of 
Subhas Bose, and gave him full freedom to execute his plan 
in his own way. He indirectly recognized him as a leader 
who could bring freedom to the country» But Subhas Bose 
was frustrated and lost all hope for achieving freedom from 
working within the country. He therefore took the dangerous 
step to escape from British Surveillance to flee from India to 
secure outside help te free his country. 

His daring. was noticed even by the war-lords of Britain. 
Lord Wavell was elated to hear the death news of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He wrote “I wonder if the Japanese 
announcement of Subhas Chandra Bose’s death in an air- 
crash is true, I suspect it very much, it is just what would be 
given out if he meant to go underground. My first reaction 
when I heard it was to tell P.S.V. to ask S.E.A.C. to make 
most careful enquiries into the story as soon as they could. If 
it is true, it will be a great relief. His disposal would have 
presented a most difficult position”. (Wavell, The Viceroy’s 
Journal, P. 164). 

Gandhi had miserably underestimated the strength of 
Jinnah. Jinnah returned from England just in time for 1937 
elections. He gave a popular mass base to the Muslim League. 
The Muslim League became bitterly criticatof Gandhi and 
the Congress. Jinnah even questioned the utility of a 
democratic set-up in the country. He started advocating the 
two nation theory. He said : “only those succeed with the 
British people who possess force and power and who are in a 
position to bully them”. (B. B. Nanda : Mahatma Gandhi, P. 
411). In 1940 The Muslim League officially accepted the 
two nation theory. “What in the beginning seemed to be wild 
and irresponsible talk”, says Kripalani, “of some frustrated 
+ communalists now appeared before the country as a serious 
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threat for its vivisection”. Gandhi recoiled against this idea. 
His soul revolted. It appeared his life-long labour would be 
obliterated. He never believed hat the religious differences 
stood in the way of the two communities working for the 
freedom of India. He refused to accept the theory that 
nationality could be determined on the basis of religion. As 
the events turned, and to his bewilderment and anguish, Gandhi 
said, “Vivisect me before you vivisect India”. 

Had not Gandhi and the Congress underestimated the 
strength of Jinnah or the Muslim League, and reposed too 
much confidence in the principle of ‘change of heart’ on the 
part of the British, the political map of India would have been 
otherwise. The moderate views of Gandhi in the policy matter 
of the Congress were cleverly exploited by Jinnah. Subhas 
Bose had a better idea about how Jinnah was then thinking 
only of achieving Pakistan with the help of the British. He 
could not convince Jinnah of a joint Congress - Muslim League 
struggle against the British. The campaign started by Subhas 
Bose in July 1940 was opposed by Gandhi and his followers. 
Had the passive resistance been joined by the Gandhi wing, 
and had Gandhi launched the civil disobedience movement, 
India would have benefited by the International politics. The 
gross political blunder caused by Gandhi and the Congress 
brought untold misery to India. Gandhi had ingnored Subhas 
Bose’s idea of sending and ultimatum to the British 
Government, as he would not like “to embarrass Great Britain 
or the Allied Powers”. 

It is not understood why Gandhi or the Congress leaders 
could not estimate the weak or strong points in the enemy. 
The British had misgivings about the junior Police and Army 
Officers, and they believed that “in a conflict with the 
Congress” they would not side with the British. Wavell wrote: 
“As time goes on, the loyalty of the Indian Officials, the 
Indian Army and the police might become problematical”. 
The Congress which had complete command over the political 
situation in India could have easily brought about a serious 
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revolt against the British when Subhas Bose had asked it to 
give an ultimatum to the Government. It was now too late for 
Gandhi to lament over the situation, as he had allowed enough 
water to pass under the bridge and allowed Jinnah and the 
Muslim League to seize the opportunity to grab power. The 
British had neither the power nor the will to remain in control 
of India. But neither Gandhi nor the Congress leaders had the 
foresight to read the future political situation of the country, 
and ignored the warnings given by Subhas Bose. 

It will be interesting to note the estimate of Lord Wavell 
about Gandhi. He wrote: “I was greeted with the news of 
Gandhi's assassination, an unexpected end for a remarkable 
man. I never accepted him as having much of the saint in his 
composition but he was an extremely astute politician. 
Whether he did more harm or good for India it would be hard 
to say, but Indians will have no doubt, and he certainly 
hastened the departure of the British, which was his life’s 
aim. But he wrecked the plan of the Cabinet Mission which 
might possibly have secured a united India and saved all the 
massacres. I do not believe that he really worked for an 
understanding with the Muslims, when his influence might 
have secured it. He was always the lawyer and the bania who 
would drive a hard bargain and then find some legal quibble 
to deprive his opponent of what he had seemed to gain. I 
always thought he had more of malevolence than benevolence 
in him, but who am I to judge, and how can an Englishman 
estimate a Hindu? Our standards are poles apart; and by Hindu 
standards Gandhi may have been a saint; by any standards he 
was a very remarkable man” (Wavell, The Viceroy’s Journal, 
P.430). 

Wavell blamed Gandhi for not resolving the political 
situation in India. Had he intended he could have reconciled 
Congress and the Muslim League. “But for the war’, says 
Kripalani, “the separatist ideology may not have been 
projected so powerfully and advanced with such quick tempo 
as to result in the partition of the country and consequent 
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suffering and bloodshed”. In their eagerness to seize power 
the Congress leaders had ignored the draft made by Gandhi. 
“Gandhiji’s draft was hardly considered”, says Kripalani, “The 
working Committee did not like the Viceroy’s proposals but 
they did not want to reject them either”. 

Wavell had no good words for Gandhi. He had always 
regarded Gandhi as their “most inveterate, malignant and rather 
hypocritical enemy”. Wavell had come to know from V.P. 
Menon that Gandhi had abused Patel for supporting H.M.G.’s 
statement of December 6, which Gandhi had wished to reject. 
Presumably it was Gandhi’s idea to gain time. Although he 
was always shrewd in moving his pawns, this time he failed 
to put his colleagues on guard. Gandhi had wished for a 
peaceful transfer of power, but fate wished it otherwise. 

Subhas Bose always suspected the British intentions. Lord 
Wavell “soon discovered that the Cabinet was not honest in 
its expressed desire to make progress” ........... Lord Linlithgow 
also observed that a chief factor in the problem of Indian 
political progress was ‘the dishonesty of the British’. These 
judgments go a long way to justify the deep Indian suspicion 
of the British intentions”. (P. 452 - Wavell, The Viceroy’s 
Journal). Did Gandhi come to grief due to his abiding faith in 
the British Government? Did he not put pressure through his 
non-violent methods to be successful ultimately? Gandhi was 
very shrewd in practicing his method of non-violence to 
achieve his end. 
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CHAPTER - III 


FIRST PHASE : EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


In 1891 Gandhi returned to India after qualifying as a 
barrister. He was confident that he would be able to establish 
himself as a lawyer and make a living. But unfortunately his 
appearance at the Rajkot Court was a disappointing experience. 
He had hardly the experience of a qualified vakil and yet 
expected to be paid ten times his fee. He consequently 
established himself in Bombay where the expenses were high 
but the practice nil. Like every young barrister he attended 
the High Court everyday, but was little benefited by it. Out 
of nervousness he could not argue his first case in the small 
causes Court. It was again a disappointing experience. 

Gandhi however became good at drafting petitions, 
memorials and appeals. He therefore thought again of settling 
at Rajkot. His brother was a petty pleader there, and with his 
support he began to earn, on an average, Rs. 300/- a month. 

But here too he experienced a difficulty. He could not 
compromise on the question of giving commission to vakils 
who briefed him. But since his brother was in partnership 
with another vakil, he could not disoblige him. If he was to 
practice as a barrister, he could not press his principle 
regarding commission in such cases. 

He had also to taste the arrogant behaviour of the 
bureaucrats, whether British or Indian. His brother had been 
Secretary and advisor to the Ranasahab of Porbandar before 
he was installed in his gadi. A case was hanging over him at 
this time for wrongly advising him while in that office. The 
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matter had gone to the Political Agent who was prejudiced 
against his brother. On the suggestion of his brother he went 
to see him, and try to disabuse his mind of his prejudice. 
Gandhi hesitated to take advantage of a trifling acquaintance 
acquired with this officer in England. But his brother prevailed 
over him, and he had to see the Political Agent. It was indeed 
embracing for Gandhi to do so. He soon came to realise that 
Kathiawad was different from England, and an Officer on 
leave was not the same as an Officer on duty. The Political 
Agent owned the acquaintance, but the reminder seemed to 
stiffen “Surely you have not come here to abuse that 
acquaintance, have you?” appeared to Gandhi to be the 
meaning of that stiffness, and displeasure seemed to be written 
on his brow. Nevertheless, Gandhi opened his case. The Saheb 
was impatient and said, “your brother is an intriguer. I want 
to hear nothing more from you. I have no time. If your brother 
has anything to say, let him apply through the proper channel”. 
But Gandhi persisted, and the Saheb got up and said, “You 
must go now”. And yet Gandhi tried to reason. That made the 
Saheb more angry, and he called his peon and ordered him to 
push Gandhi out. Gandhi was still hesitating when the peon 
came in. He placed his hand on his shoulders and put him out 
of the room. 

The Saheb went away followed by the peon, and Gandhi 
departed, fretting and fuming. He at once wrote out and sent 
over a note to this effect : “You have insulted me. You have 
assaulted me through your peon. If you make no amends, I 
shall have to proceed against you”. 

Quick came the answer through his Sowar : “You were 
rude to me. [ asked you to go and you would not. I had no 
option but to order my peon to show you the door. Even after 
he asked you to leave the office, you did not do so. He 
therefore had to use just enough force to send you out. You 
are at liberty to proceed as you wish”. 

With this answer in his pocket, he came home crestfallen, 
and told his brother all that had happened. His brother was 
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helpless, and he did not know how to console him. 

Sri Pherozeshah Mehta happened to be in Rajkot at this 
time. Gandhi sent him the papers of his case through the 
vakil who had engaged him, for his advice. “Tell Gandhi”, he 
said, “such things are the common experience of many Vakils 
and barristers. He is still fresh from England, and hot-blooded. 
He does not know the British Officers. If he would earn 
something and have an easy time here, let him tear up the 
note and pocket the insult. He will gain nothing by proceeding 
against the Sahib, and on the contrary will very likely ruin 
himself. Tell him he has yet to know life”. 

The advice was a bitter. pill to Gandhi, but he had to 
swallow it. He pocketed the insult. But did not profit by it. 
He said, “Never again. shall I place myself in such a false 
position, never again shall I try to exploit friendship in this 
way”. This shock changed the course of Gandhi’s life. 

No doubt Gandhi was at fault. But did it warrant such 
insult? He could have politely asked him to go out. But that 
would not be. This British Officer was impatient, power drunk, 
and would insult anybody at slightest pretext. 

Meanwhile Gandhi began to learn something of the petty 
politics of the country. Kathiawad, being a conglomeration 
of small states, naturally had its rich crop of politicians. Petty 
intrigues between States, and intrigues of officers for power 
were the order of the day. This atmosphere appeared to Gandhi 
unbearable. He was thoroughly depressed. Soon an 
Opportunity arrived. A firm, Dada Abdulla & Co. had 
extensive business in South Africa. Their representative in 
Rajkot approached Gandhi's brother. They had a civil suit 
involving £40,000/- pending in a South African Court. They 
had a European Lawyer but he had to be helped as the accounts 
and correspondence of the firm were in Guzrati. The 
engagement was for a year and the remuneration, first-class 
return fare and a sum of £105/- all found. Gandhi closed with 
the offer and sailed for South Africa in April 1893, and reached 
Durban in May. 
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A brief sketch of the history and Geography of South 
Africa is necessary, as without it, it would be difficult to 
understand the inner meaning of the great Satyagraha 
movement there started by Gandhi. We must see how the 
Indians came to this country and helplessly struggled against 
their adversaries before the inauguration of Satyagraha. 

The Satyagraha struggle of the Indians in South Africa 
lasted eight years. The term Satyagraha was invented and 
employed in connection therewith. Gandhi calls it a “Dharma 
-Yuddha’, in which there are no secrets to be guarded, no 
scope for cunning and no place for untruth and inspiration for 
which comes unsought; and a man of religion is ever ready 
for it. “A struggle which has to be previously planned is not a 
righteous struggle”, says Gandhi. “In a righteous struggle 
God Himself plans campaigns and conducts battles. A dharma- 
yuddha can be waged only in the name of God, and it is only 
when the Satyagrahi feels quite helpless, is apparently on his 
last legs and finds utter darkness all around him, that God 
comes to the rescue. God helps when one feels oneself humbler 
than the very dust under one’s feet. Only to the weak and 
helpless is divine succour vouchsafed”. 

How true this realization of Gandhi is, can be seen in the 
epic fast undertaken by him on 9th February 1943. Gandhi 
survived the ordeal. “He was very near death”, said Dr. B.C. 
Roy, “Mahatmaji fools us all”. 

Africa is one of the biggest continents in the world. It is a 
peninsula like India; South Africa is thus mainly surrounded 
by the sea. The climate of many parts is so healthy and 
temperate that it made the Europeans settle there in comfort. 
The climate is dry and cold enough to be endured. 
Johannesburg is the golden city of South Africa. When gold 
mines were discovered, the city grew up, as if by magic. One 
part of South Africa was under the Portuguese and the rest 
under the British. Natal is the first British Colony. Its chief 
sea-port is called Port Natal, but it is known as Durban. It is 
the largest city in Natal. The capital is Pietermaritzburg, 
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situated inland at a distance of about sixty miles from Durban. 
Further inland beyond Natal is Transvaal, whose mines supply 
the world with the largest amount of gold. Some years ago 
diamond mines were also discovered in one of which was the 
worlds largest diamond. Though Johannesburg is the centre 
of the gold mining industry and has diamond mines in the 
neighbourhood, it is not the official capital of Transvaal. The 
capital is Pretoria, at a distance of about thirty-six miles from 
Johannesburg. Further inland towards the west, there is Orange 
Free State or Orangia. Its capital is Bloemfontein. The chief 
means of livelihood of South Africa is agriculture. Some 
parts of it are highly fertile. The principal grain is maize, 
which is grown without much labour and forms the staple 
food of the Negro inhabitants of South Africa. South Africa 
is also famous for its fruits. Natal cultivates many varieties of 
excellent bananas, pawpawi and pine-apples, Oranges, peaches 
and apricots also grow there in plenty. The cape colony is the 
land of grapes and plums. Not only has nature showered her 
other gifts upon the country, but she has not been stingy in 
beautifying it with fine landscape. There are not many larger 
rivers in South Africa. Wherever there is deficiency of surface 
water, artesian wells are sunk, and water needed for irrigating 
fields is pumped up by windmills and steam-engines. 
Agriculture receives much encouragement from the 
Government. 

When the Europeans settled in South Africa, they found 
the Negroes there. They are divided into several tribes such 
as the Zulus, the Sovazis, the Basutos, the Bechuanas etc. 
They have a number of different languages. Among the 
Negroes, the tallest and most handsome are the Zulus. Men 
and women are both tall and broad-chested in proportion to 
their height. Their muscles are strong and well set. Their skin 
is dark. The Negro languages are named after the various 
tribes. Negroes believe in and worship a supreme being beyond 
human comprehension. They fear this power too. They are 
dimly conscious of the fact that the dissolution of the body 
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does not mean the utter annihilation of a person. They are 
moral and religious. There are many superstitions among them 
as among other races. 

‘Civilization’ is gradually making headway among the 
Negroes. In order to increase the Negro’s wants or to teach 
him the value of labour, a poll-tax and a hut tax have been 
imposed upon him. If these imposts were not levied, this race 
of agriculturists living on their farms would not enter mines 
hundreds of feet deep in order to extract gold or diamonds, 
and if their labour were not available for the mines, gold as 
well as diamonds would remain in the bowels of the earth. 
Likewise, the Europeans would find it difficult to get any 
servants, if no tax was imposed. 

About four hundred years ago the Dutch founded a 
settlement in this country, then inhabited by such a simple 
and unsophisticated race. The Dutch have been as skillful 
cultivators as they have been soldiers. They saw that the 
country around them was highly suited for agriculture. They 
also saw that the ‘natives’ easily maintained themselves by 
working for only a short time during the year. They forced 
the natives to work for them, and in their way they commenced 
agriculture with the labour of the South African natives. The 
English also gradually arrived on the scene. The English and 
the Dutch were of the same blood. Their character and 
ambitions were similar. So these two nations, while gradually 
advancing their respective interests and subjugating the 
Negroes, came into collision. The English were defeated at 
Majuba Hill. It created a soreness which assumed a serious 
form and came to a head in the Boer War which lasted from 
1899 to 1902. 

These Dutch came to be known in South Africa as Boers. 
The Boers are simple, frank and religious. They settle in the 
midst of extensive farms. Every Boer is a good fighter. 
However much they may quarrel among themselves, their 
liberty is so dear to them that when it is in danger, all get 
ready and fight as one man. They read the old testament with 
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devotion and know by heart the descriptions of battles it 
contains. They fully accept Moses’ doctrine of an ‘eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth’. And they act accordingly. Boer 
women are faithful to their religion and undergo suffering in 
order to preserve their independence. Lord Kitchner left no 
stone unturned to break their spirit. King Edward could not 
tolerate it and wrote to Lord Kitchner to bring the war to a 
speedy end. “When the cry of anguish reached England, the 
English people were deeply pained. They were full of 
admiration for the bravery of the Boers. The Late Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman read the mind of the English nation 
and raised his voice against the War. The Late Mr. Stead 
publicly prayed and invited others to pray, that God might 
decree the English a defeat in the War. This was a wonderful 
sight. Real suffering bravely borne melts even a heart of 
stone. Such is the potency of suffering or tapas. And “there 
lies the key to satyagraha”, said Gandhi. 

Further he says, “I have written in unstinted praise of the 
bravery, the love of liberty and the self-sacrifice of the Boers”. 
And he says, “I have endeavoured to sketch very briefly the 
history of South Africa, as without it, it appeared to me 
difficult to explain the inner meaning of the great satyagraha 
struggle”. 

Fhe English had settled in Natal, where they obtained 
some concessions from the Zulus. They observed that excellent 
sugarcane, tea and coffee could be grown in Natal. Thousand 
of labourers would be needed in order to grow such crops on 
a large scale, which was clearly beyond the capacity of a 
handful of colonists. They offered inducements and then 
threats in order to make the Negroes work. But it did not 
work, as slavery had been then abolished. They therefore 
approached the Government which complied with their 
request, and the first batch of indentured labourers trom India 
reached Natal on November 16, 1860. When the news that 
the indentured labourers had gone to Natal reached Mauritius, 
Indian traders having connection with such labourers were 
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induced to follow them there. An Indian trader in Mauritius, 
the Late Sheth Abubakar Ahmed, thought of opening a shop 
in Natal. He carried on trade and purchased land, and the 
story of his property reached Porbandar, his native place and 
the country around. Other Memans consequently reached 
Natal. Bohras from Surat followed them. These traders needed 
accountants, and Hindu accountants from Guzrat and 
Saurashtra accompanied them. 

Two classes of Indians thus settled in Natal, first free 
traders and their free servants, and secondly indentured 
labourers. The labourers went to Natal under indenture for a 
period of five years. They were under no obligation to labour 
after the expiry of that period, and were entitled to work as 
free labourers or trade in Natal, and settle there if they wished. 
Those who remained in Natal came to know as “Free Indians”. 
They were required to obtain a pass if they wanted to go 
from one place to another, and if they married and desired 
the marriage to be recognized as valid in law, they were 
required to register it with an official known as Protector of 
Indian Immigrants. They were also subject to other severe 
restrictions. The Indian traders saw that they could trade not 
only with indentured labourers and “Free Indians”, but with 
the Negroes as well. Indian merchants were a source of great 
convenience to the Negroes who very much feared the 
European traders. There were Boer republics in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State during the eighties of the last 
century. The Negroes had no power in these republics. It was 
all a white man’s affair. Several Indian traders went to the 
Transvaal and the Free State and opened shops there and. 
carried on considerable trade with the Boers and the Negroes 
as customers. Similarly several Indian traders went to the 
Cape Colony and began to earn fairly well. The Indians were 
thus distributed in small numbers in all the Colonies. 

The European planters of Natal wanted only slaves. They 
did not like the labourers to be free to compete with them. 
They feared that their monopoly would not survive their 
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competition. A movement was, therefore, set on foot against 
these poor time-expired labourers. They wanted that the 
labourers who had completed their indentures should be sent 
back to India. And they also demanded that a new clause 
should be entered in their indentures providing for their 
compulsory returns to India at the expiration of the term of 
service unless they renewed their indentures. They also 
advocated an imposition of a heavy annual capitation tax on 
the labourers who did not re-indenture themselves at the end 
of the first five years. Their object was to make it impossible 
for ex-indentured labourers to live as free men in Natal in 
any circumstances. Their agitation forced the Government of 
Natal to appoint a commission. The Government therefore 
enacted a law disfranchising all Asiatics save those who were 
then contained in any Voter’s list. The chief provision of Act 
was that only such immigrants as were able to pass the 
education test in any European language could enter the 
Colony. This closed the doors of Natal against Indians. The 
Act further provided that an Indian resident in Natal for three 
years before the passing of that Act might obtain a certificate 
of domicile enabling him to leave the Colony and return at 
any time with his wife and minor children without being 
required to pass the education test. The indentured and free 
Indians in Natal were and still are subject to other disabilities, 
both legal and extra-legal, in addition to those already 
described. 

Indentured labourers were called ‘coolies’? by the 
Europeans. They called Indian lawyers and Indian traders 
‘coolie’ lawyers and ‘coolie’ traders. Before 1893 Indians 
had been hounded out of the Orange Free State. In the 
Transvaal, law-3 of 1885 was in force. In Natal, measures, 
calculated to enable only indentured labourers to live in the 
colony and to turn out the rest, were under contemplation, 
and responsible government had been achieved to that end. 

Gandhi left for South Africa in April 1893. He had no 
idea of the previous history of the Indian emigrants. He went 
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there on a purely professional visit. He reached Durban in 
May 1893. He landed there with due sense of his importance. 
But he was soon disillusioned. He observed on the very first 
day that the Europeans meted out most insulting treatment to 
Indians. The hardships he received on the way and the 
difficulty he experienced in obtaining accommodation in 
hotels, all combined to make him sink within himself. He had 
gone there only for a single case prompted by self-interest 
and curiosity. During the first year, therefore, he was the 
witness and the victim of these wrongs. “I then awoke to a 
sense of my duty”, says Gandhi. He was on the horns of a 
dilemma. “Two courses were open to me”, says he, “I might 
either free myself from the contract with Messrs. Dada Abdulla 
on the ground that circumstances had come to our knowledge 
which had not been disclosed to me before, and run back to 
India. Or I might bear all hardships and fulfil my engagement”. 

Gandhi was pushed out of the train by a police constable 
at Maritzburg, and the train having left, was sitting in the 
waiting room, shivering in the bitter cold. He did not know 
where his luggage was, not did he dare to inquire of anybody, 
lest he might he insulted and assaulted once again. “Sleep 
was Out of the question”, says Gandhi, “Doubt took possession 
of my mind. Late at night, I came to the conclusion that to 
run back to India would be cowardly. I must accomplish 
what I had undertaken. I must reach Pretoria, without minding 
insults and even assaults. Pretoria was my goal. The case was 
being fought out there”. He made up his mind to take some 
steps, if that was possible, side by side with his work. “This 
resolution”, says Gandhi, “somewhat pacified and strengthened 
me but I did not get any sleep”. 

Next morning Gandhi wired to the firm of Dada Abdulla 
and the General Manager of the Railway. Replies were 
received from both. They wired to their Indian Agents in 
various places to look after him. They likewise saw the General 
Manager. The Indian traders in Maritzburg came to see him 
in response to the telegram received by the local agent. They 
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tried to comfort him and told him that all of them had the 
same bitter experiences as himself, but they did not mind 
such things, being habituated to them. “Trade and sensitiveness 
could go ill together”, says Gandhi, “They had therefore made 
it a principle to pocket insults as they might pocket cash”. 
They told him how Indians could not enter the Railway Station 
by the main gate and how difficult it was for them to purchase 
tickets. Gandhi left for Pretoria the same night. “The Almighty 
searcher of all hearts”, says he, “put my determination to a 
full test. I suffered further insults and received more beatings 
on my way to Pretoria. But all this only confirmed me in my 
determination.” 

Thus in 1893, Gandhi obtained full experience of the 
condition of Indians in South Africa. But he did nothing 
beyond occasionally talking with the Indians in Pretoria on 
the subject. He realised that to look after the firm’s case and 
to take up the question of the Indian grievances in South 
Africa at the same time was impossible. He could see that 
trying to do both would be to ruin both. It was 1894. He 
returned to Durban and prepared to return to India. At the 
farewell entertainment held by Dada Abdulla, someone put a 
copy of the Natal Mercury in his hands. He read it and found 
that the detailed report of the proceedings of the Natal 
Legislature Assembly contained a few lines under the caption 
“Indian Franchise”. The Local Government was about to 
introduce a Bill to disfranchise Indians, which could only be 
the beginning of the end of what little rights they were then 
enjoying. The speeches made at that time left no doubt about 
the intention of the Government. He read out the report to the 
traders and others present and explained the situation to them 
as best as he could. He was not in possession of full facts. 
He suggested that the Indians should strenuously resist 
this attack on their rights. They agreed but declared their 
inability to fight the battle themselves and urged him to stay 
on. Gandhi consented to stay a month or so longer by which 
time the issue to be fought out. The same night he drew out a 
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petition to be presented to the Legislative Assembly. A 
telegram was sent to the Government requesting a stay of 
proceedings. A Committee was set up at once with Seth Haji 
Adam as Chairman and the telegram was sent in his name. 
The further reading of the Bill was postponed for two days. 
That petition was the first ever sent by the Indians to a South 
African Legislature. It did create an impression although it 
failed to defeat the Bill. This was the first experience of such 
agitation by the Indians in South Africa. There was great 
enthusiasm among them. Meetings were held every day and 
more and more persons attended them. The requisite funds 
were oversubscribed. Within a month a memorial with the 
thousand signatures was forwarded to Lord Ripon, and the 
immediate task Gandhi had set before him was done. 

Gandhi thought of returning to India. But the Indians in 
Africa who were roused by the agitation would not allow him 
to return. They requested him to stay on. But Gandhi did not 
like to work on a regular salary from the organization. For he 
thought it would be improper for him to depend upon a body 
whose activities would necessitate a public appeal for funds, 
and this power of work would be thereby crippled. For his 
and similar reasons he flatly refused to accept remuneration 
for public work. But Gandhi suggested that he was prepared 
to stay if the principal traders among them could see their 
way to give him legal work and give him retainers for it 
beforehand. The retainers might be for a year. This suggestion 
was gladly accepted by all. Gandhi applied for admission as 
an advocate of the Supreme Court of Natal. The Natal Law 
Society opposed his application on the sole ground that the 
law did not contemplate that coloured barristers should be 
placed on the roll. The Senior court over-ruled the Law 
Society's objection, and granted his application. The Law 
society's Opposition brought Gandhi into further prominence 
without their wishing it. The newspapers of South Africa 
ridiculed the Law Society and some of them even 
congratulated him. 
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The temporary Committee was placed on a permanent 
footing. Gandhi never attended a session of the Indian National 
Congress, but he had read about it. Inexperienced as he was, 
he did not try to find out a new name. So he advised the 
Indians to call their organization the Natal Indian Congress. 
Thus the Natal Indian Congress was founded in May 1894. It 
worked throughout the year and those who paid an annual 
subscription of at least three pounds a year were admitted to 
membership. About three hundred members were enrolled in 
a month. They included Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis and 
Christians, and came from all the different Indian Communities 
living in Natal. They were deeply interested in the activities 
of the Congress. Meanwhile news came that Lord Ripon had 
disallowed the Disfranchising Bill, and this redoubled their 
zeal and self-confidence. 

The Congress also tried to impress upon the members the 
need for personal cleanliness, domestic sanitation, personal 
hygiene, the necessity of having separate buildings for house 
and shops, and for well-to-do traders of living in a style 
befitting their position. This was necessary because the 
-< Europeans throughout South Africa had been agitating against 
Indians on the ground that their ways of life were dirty and 
they were close-fisted. 

The Natal Indian Educational Association was formed 
under the auspices of the Congress for the benefit of the 
young Indians who were born of the ex-indentured labourers 
in Natal. The chief objects of the Association were to provide 
a meeting place for these youths, and to create in them a love 
for the mother country, and to give them general education 
about it. It was also intended to impress upon them that free 
Indians considered them as their own kith and kin, and to 
create respect for the former in the minds of the latter. The 
funds of the Congress were large enough to leave a surplus 
after defraying its expenses. This was devoted to the purchase 
of land which yields an income to the present day. 

These details are necessary to explain how satyagraha 
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spontaneously sprang into existence and how the Indians went 
through a natural course of preparation for it. Steps were also 
taken to save the community from the habit of exaggeration. 
Attempts were always made to draw their attention to their 
own shortcomings. Whatever force there was in the arguments 
of the Europeans was duly acknowledged. Every occasion 
was availed to make their position firm in the land of their 
adoption. 

In 1896 Gandhi went to India for six months. He had 
hardly completed that period in India, when he received a 
cablegram from Natal asking him to return at once. 

Gandhi returned to India in the middle of the year 1896. 
While in India he wrote a pamphlet on the condition of Indians 
in South Africa. It was given publicity by almost all 
newspapers and it passed through two editions. Five thousands 
copies were distributed in various places in India. During this 
visit he called on the Indian leaders, Sir Pherozesha Mehta, 
Justice Badruddin Tyebji, Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
Lokmanya Tilak, Prof. Bhandarkar and Gopal Kirshna 
Gokhale. He delivered speaches in Bombay, Poona and 
Madras. | 

The agitation in India attained enough importance for the 
principal Indian newspapers to notice it in their columns and 
for Reuter to send cablegrams about it to England. Reuter’s 
representative sent a brief cablegram to South Africa, 
containing an exaggerated summary of Gandhi’s speeches in 
India. When the Europeans in Natal read the distorted summary 
of his speeches, they were greatly agitated. They thought that 
Gandhi’s work in India would perhaps bring to an end the 
indentured labour, and hundreds of European planters would 
suffer in consequence. Besides, they felt blackened before 
India. 

While the Europeans of Natal were thus in an excited 
mood, they heard that Gandhi was returning to Natal with his 
family per S.S Courland, that it carried from India 300 to 400 
Indian passengers, and that S.S.Nadesi was also arriving at = 
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the same time with an equal number of Indians. This inflamed 
them all the more, and there was great emotional upsurge. 
The Europeans of Natal held largely attended meetings. The 
Indian passengers and particularly Gandhi came in for a great 
deal of severe criticism. The expected arrival of the Courland 
and the Naderi was represented as an ‘invasion’ of Natal. 
The speakers said that Gandhi had brought those 800 
passengers to Natal and that this was his first step towards 
flooding Natal with free Indians. A unanimous resolution 
was passed that the passengers of both the steamers including 
Gandhi should be prevented from landing in Natal. If the 
Govt. of natal would not or could not prevent the passengers 
from landing, the committee appointed at the meeting was to 
take the law into their own hands and to prevent the Indians 
from landing by main force. Both the steamers reached Durban 
on the same day. 

Since the Immigration Restriction Act had not yet come 
into being, the Government of Natal could not take any legal 
step to prevent their landing. Otherwise their sympathies were 
entirely with the Committee of Europeans. The steamers were 
detained in quarantine. This was purposely done. The 
Government of Natal abused their power by enforcing the 
rule for political purposes. Although there was no contagious 
disease on board, both the steamers were detained far beyond 
the usual time-limit, for as many as twenty-three days. 
Meanwhile, the Committee of Europeans continued their 
activities. Messrs. Dada Abdulla, who were the owners of the 
courland and the Agents for the Naderi, were subjected to a 
severe hectoring by them. Inducements were offered to them 
to take back the passengers, and they were threatened with 
loss of business if they refused to do so. But they could not 
_ be cowed down . They said they did not care if they were 
ruined; they would fight to the bitter end but would not be 
Coerced into committing the crime of sending away those 
helpless but innocent passengers. 

Threatening notices were served by the committee of 
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Europeans even upon the passengers. The passengers on both 
the steamers flatly declined to go back and added that they 
were legally entitled to land. The Government of Natal was 
at a fix. The unjust restriction could not be enforced for long. 
The quarantine was thus lifted after 23 days and the steamers 
were permitted to steam into harbour. 

A message reached Gandhi from Mr. Escombe advising 
him not to land with the others but to wait until evening 
when he would send Superintendent of water police to escort 
him home, and adding that his family were free to land at 
anytime. Gandhi sent his family to the residence of his old 
friend and client Parsee Rustomji, instead of to his own 
place, and told them that he would meet them there. 

Mr. Laughton, Counsel for Dada Abdulla and a personal 
friend of Gandhi, came up and told Gandhi to ignore Mr. 
Escombe’s message and land along with others. As soon as 
they landed, some boys saw them. They at once recognized 
him, and began to shout ‘Gandhi’, ‘Gandhi’, ‘thrash him’, 
‘surround him’, and came up towards them. Some began to 
throw pebbles at them. A few elderly Europeans joined the 
boys. GradualHy the party of rioters began to grow. Mr. 
Laughton seeing the danger hailed a rickshaw. Gandhi had 
never sat in a rickshaw before, as he felt always uneasy to sit 
in a vehicle pulled by human beings. The elderly Europeans 
and the boys threatened the rickshaw puller that if he allowed 
Gandhi to sit in his rickshaw, they would beat him and smash 
his rickshaw to pieces. The rickshaw boy said no and went 
away. “I was thus spared the shame of a rickshaw ride”, says 
Gandhi. 

They had no alternative now but to proceed to their 
destination on foot. A mob followed them. With every step 
they advanced, it grew larger and larger. The gathering was 
enormous when they reached West Street. A man of powerful 
build took hold of Mr. Laughton and tore him away from 
Gandhi. He was not, therefore, in a position to come to his 
help. The crowd began to abuse him and shower upon him 
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stones and whatever else they could lay their hands on. They 
threw down his turban. Meanwhile a burly fellow came up to 
him, slapped him in the face and then kicked him. He was 
about to fall down unconscious when he held on to the railings 
of a house nearby. He took breath for a while and when the 
fainting was over, proceeded on his way. He had almost given 
up the hope of reaching home alive. ‘But I remember well 
that even then my heart did not arraign my assailants’, says 
Gandhi. 

While he was thus wending his way, the wife of the 
Superintendent of Police at Durban was coming from the 
Opposite direction. They knew each other well. She was a 
brave lady. Although the sky was cloudy and the sun about to 
set, she opened her sunshade for his protection and began to 
walk at his side. The Europeans would not insult a lady, 
especially the wife of the old and popular Superintendent of 
Police, nor would they hurt her. They avoided injuring her 
while aiming blows at Gandhi. The injuries, therefore, which 
he received after she joined him, were not serious. Meanwhile 
the Superintendent of Police came to know to the attack upon 
Gandhi and sent a party of constables for his protection. The 
police surrounded him. The Police Station was on their way. 
When they reached there he saw that the Superintendent of 
Police was waiting for them. He offered him asylum in the 
Police Station, but Gandhi declined the offer and said, “I 
must reach my destination. I have faith in the fair play of the 
citizens of Durban and in the righteousness of my own case. I 
am thankful to you for sending the police party for my 
protection. Mrs. Alexander too has contributed to my safety”. 

Gandhi reached Rustomji’s house without further trouble. 
Dr. Dadibayor, the Medical Officer of the Courland, who 
was with Rustomji Sheth, began to treat him. He examined 
his wounds. There were not many of them. One bleeding 
wound in particular was very painful. But he was not yet 
privileged to rest in peace. Thousands of Europeans gathered 
before Rustomji Sheth’s house. After nightfall, hooligans also 
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joined the crowd. The crowd sent word to Rustomji Sheth 
that if he did not hand Gandhi over to them, they would bum 
him and his house along with Gandhi. When Superintendent 
Alexander came to know how matters stood, he quickly joined 
the crowd with a number of detectives. He sent for a bench 
and stood upon it. Thus under the pretence of talking to the 
crowd, he took possession of the entrance to Rustomji’s house 
so that none could*break and enter it. He had already posted 
detectives at proper places. Immediately on arrived, he had 
instructed a subordinate to disguise himself as an Indian trader 
by putting on Indian dress and painting his face to see Gandhi 
and deliver to him the following message : “if you wish to 
save your friend, his guests and property and your own family, 
I advise you to disguise yourself as an Indian constable, come 
out through Rustomji’s godown, steal through the crowd with 
my man and reach the police station. A carriage is awaiting 
you at the comer of the street. This is the only way in which I 
can save you and others. The crowd is so excited that I am 
not in a position to control it. If you are not prompt in 
following my directions, I am afraid the crowd will raze 
Rustomji’s house to the ground and it is impossible for me to 
imagine how many lives will be lost and how much property 
destroyed”. 

Appreciating the seriousmen of the situation, Gandhi 
quickly disguised himself as a constable and left Rustompi’s 
house at once. The police officer and Gandhi reached the 
police station in safety. In the meantime Mr. Alexander was 
humouring the crowd by singing a topical song : 

“Hang old Gandhi 

on the sour apple tree”. 

When he was informed of Gandhi's safe arrival at the 
police station, he broke the news to the crowd, “well, your 
victim has made good his escape through a neighbouring 
shop. You had better go home now”. Some of them were 
angry, others laughed. some refused to believe the story. 

The Superintendent then said that if they did not believe 
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him, they could appoint two or three representatives, whom 
he would take inside the house. If they were successful in 
finding him out, he would gladly deliver him to them. But if . 
they failed, then they must disperse. He cautioned them saying 
that he was sure they were not interested in destroying 
Rustomji’s house or of harassing Mr. Gandhi’s wife and 
children. 

The crowd sent their representatives to search the house. 
They soon retumed with disappointing news, and the crowd 
broke up at last, most of them admiring the Superintendent’s 
tactful handling of the situation, and a few fretting and furning. 
The late Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Secretary of State 
for Colonies, cabled asking the Natal Government to prosecute 
Gandhi’s assailants. But Gandhi was not interested to bring 
the assailants to book, and he gave his statement in writing to 
this effect. 

The Indians tried to improve their condition and enhance 
their prestige by making effort to develop strength from within 
by seeking assistance from India and England. They 
established relations with the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress by writing letters to Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
grand old man of India, and to Sir William Weddenburn, the 
Chairman of the Committee, and others. 

The Boer was broke out in 1899. One of the causes of the 
War alleged by the British was the treatment accorded to the 
Indians by the Boers. The great question, as to what the 
Indians in South Africa should do on this occasion, now 
presented itself for solution. Among the Boers the entire male 
population joined the War. One of the charges laid against 
the Indians was, that they went to South Africa only for 
making money and were merely a dead-weight upon the 
British. Like worms which settle inside wood and make it 
hollow, the Indians were in South Africa only to fatten 
themselves upon them. The Indians would not render them 
the slightest aid if the country was invaded or if their homes 
were raided. The British in such case would have not only to 
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defend themselves against the enemy but at the same time to 
protect the Indians. The Indians, therefore, had to carefully 
consider their charge. Gandhi felt that this was a golden 
Opportunity to prove that it was baseless. But it was also to 
be considered that the British oppressed the Indians equally 
with the Boers. If they are subjected to hardships in the 
Transvaal, they are not very much better off in Natal or the 
Cape Colony. The difference, if any, is only one of degree. 
Indians were a community of slaves. They knew that a small 
nation like the Boers was fighting for its very existence, why 
should they be instrumental in their destruction. Will not they 
wreck vengence if they win? 

However it did not carry weight with Gandhi. He believed 
that the existence of Indians in South Africa depended only 
in their capacity as British subject. In every memorial they 
had presented they had asserted their rights as such. The 
British safeguarded their rights because they were British 
subjects. Gandhi thought that if he missed this opportunity, 
which had come unsought, of proving the falsity of a charge 
which he believed to be false, they would stand self- 
condemned. He, therefore, thought that this was a golden 
Opportunity for him to help the British in the was by all 
means at his disposal. 

‘Gandhi therefore, wrote to the British Government, in all 
eagerness, offering his services, in whatever capacity they 
would accept them. But the Government rejected his offer. 
Meanwhile the Boers continued to advance and it was feared 
that they might soon reach Durban. There were heaps of dead 
and wounded everywhere. At last Government granted his 
request for the formation of an Indian Ambulance Corps. The 
idea of an Ambulance Corps had caught their mind. The 
Government was then in need of as many men as they could 
get, they even approached the employers to permit the 
indentured labours to join as volunteers. The free and ex- 
indentured and the indentured labourers thus formed the Corps 
and left Durban for the front. The whole corps was described 
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as the Indian corps, and the Indian community was praised 
for thier splendid services rendered to the British Government. 
There was a European Ambulance corps as well as the Indian, 
and both worked side by side in the same place. 

The British army met with reverse after reverse in the 
beginning of the War and large numbers were wounded. 
Gandhi’s Indian Ambulance corps entered even the danger 
zone and worked ceaselessly. The knowledge that the Indians, 
forgetful of their wrongs, were out to help the Europeans in 
the hour of their need, melted their hearts for the time being. 
Their work was mentioned by General Buller in his despatches. 
War medals too were given to the Indian leaders. This 
contribution of the Indians in South Africa was significant. 
And there continued a fine feeling for the Indians during the 
continuance of the war. 

The war was over in 1900. Gandhi thought that his work 
in South Africa was over, and he decided to leave the country 
and set up his practice in Bombay as a barrister. The Indians 
agreed to allow him to return to India on condition that 
whenever the community would require his services he should 
at once go back. He was hardly three or four months in 
Bombay when he received urgent cablegram from South 
Africa stating that the situation there was serious, that Mr. 
Chamberlain was expected shortly, and that his presence was 
necessary. Accordingly he contacted Bombay office and 
started for South Africa by the first available Steamer. This 
was near the end of 1902. 

When Gandhi reached Durban and heard everything, he 
was amazed. They had hoped that the position of Indians in 
South Africa would improve after the war. They did not 
anticipate any trouble in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State at any rate. They had been told that as soon as the war 
was over the grievances of the Indians would be redressed. 
Many Indians had purchased lands at public auctions, but 
their deeds of transfer could not be registered, as the Officer- 
in-Charge refused to register the Deed quoting Act 3 of 1885. 
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A deputation waited upon Mr. Chamberlain in Natal. He 
promised to take up the matter with the Natal Government. 

Before the war the Indians could enter the Transvaal at 
any time. But the conditions had now changed. A European 
could enter the Transvaal with permit, which was issued to 
him for the mere asking, while the Indians had to go through 
the newly created Asiatic Department in the Transvaal. The 
creation of this special department was a new departure. 
Indians were required to apply to the head of the department 
in the first instance. After he had granted their applications, 
they could generally obtain permits at Durban or any other 
Port. Gandhi managed to get a permit on the ground that he 
stayed in the Transvaal for a year in 1893, and reached 
Pretoria. 

The atmosphere in Pretoria was definitely ominous. Gandhi 
found that the Asiatic Department was merely a frightful 
engine of oppression for the Indians. The Officers-in-Charge 
were some of the adventurers who had accompanied the army 
from India to South Africa during the War and had settled 
there in order to try their luck. Some of them were corrupt. 
Partiality was the order of the day. 

A deputation from Pretoria prepared to wait upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. Gandhi drafted the memorial for submission to 
him but the Asiatic Department excluded him from the 
deputation. The Indian leaders then decided not to see Mr. 
Chamberlain. But Gandhi prevailed upon them to ignore his 
insult. He said that the memorial was there and it was essential 
that it should be presented to Mr. Chamberlain. The deputation 
waited upon Mr. Chamberlain. When Gandhi’s name was 
mentioned in the course of the interview, he said, “I have 
already seen Mr. Gandhi in Durban”. Mr. Chamberlain was 
then so much under the influence of the men of the spot and 
so anxious was he to humour the Europeans that there was 
little or no hope of his doing them justice. “Still the deputation 
waited upon him, only in order that no legitimate steps for 
obtaining redress might be omitted whether by oversight or 
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through a sense of wounded self-respect”, says Gandhi. 

Gandhi was now confronted with a dilemma, should he 
return to India, as soon as Mr. Chamberlain left South Africa; 
or should he settle down in South Africa to serve the interest 
of the Indians there? He was fully aware of the great danger 
which started the Sough African Indians in the face, the spirit 
of service which he had acquired would rust if he returned to 
India. He therefore decided to stay in South Africa, and 
maintain himself by legal practice. This was precisely what 
the Indian community wanted. 

He soon applied for admission to practice in the Transvaal. 
He was enrolled as an attorney of the Supreme Court, and 
Opened an office in Johannesburg, which had the largest 
population of Indians, and was therefore well suited for him 
to settle in, from the standpoint of public work as well as of 
his own maintenance. He was daily gaining bitter experience 
of the corruption in the Asiatic Department. The Transvaal 
British Indian Association was directed to find out a remedy 
for this disease. The proposed repeal of Act III of 1885 had 
now receded to the background as a distant objective. The 
immediate aim was limited to saving the Indians from the 
on-rushing flood hostility of this Asiatic Department. Their 
misgivings regarding the restrictions on Indian immigrants 
turned to be correct. Permits were no longer required from 
Europeans, while they continued to be demanded from Indians. 
The late Boer Government never strictly enforced their drastic 
anti-Asiatic Legislation, not because they were generous but 
because their administration was lax. When the British power 
was established in the Tarnsvaal, all laws adversely affecting 
the Indians began to be more and more strictly enforced day 
by day. Loopholes were carefully closed. The Asiatic 
Department got harsh in its operations. The repeal of the old 
laws beyond question. The Indians were at their mercy. 

Soon after the establishment of British rule in the Transvaal 
and the orange Free State, a Committee was appointed to 
repeal the old laws which restricted the liberty of the subject 
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or were opposed to the spirit of the British constitution. The 
object of appointing the committee was not to redress the 
grievances of Indians but those of Britishers. The acts affecting 
the Britishers prejudicially were repealed by stroke of the 
pen. The same committee prepared a list of anti-Indian acts. 
These were published in the form of a book which served as 
a handy manual, easily used and misused by the Asiatic 
Department. 

The British Administrators decided to prevent fresh Indian 
immigrants from entering the Transvaal, and to render the 
position of the old Indian settlers uncomfortable that they 
would feel compelled to leave the country in sheer disgust, 
and even if they did not leave it, they would be reduced to a 
State bordering on serfdom. In order, therefore, that the fresh 
immigration is stopped, the registration of the old Indian 
residents in South Africa was made effective. The permits 
which were issued to the Indians after the establishment of 
British rule in the Transvaal contained the signature of the 
holder or his thumb-impression if he was illiterate. Later on 
the inclusion of a photograph was made necessary by the 
administrative action, legislation being unnecessary. The 
Indian leaders were unaware of this innovation. When in 
course of time these novel features came to their notice, they 
sent memorials to the authorities, and waited upon them in 
deputations on behalf of the community. The official argument 
was that Government could not permit Indians to enter the 
country without regulation of some sort, and that therefore, 
all Indians should provide themselves with permits in the 
prescribed form containing such details as might render it 
impossible for any one but the rightful holders to enter the 
country. The Indians consented to change their permits for 
new ones and agreed that fresh Indian immigrants should 
take out permits in the new form. Although the Indians were 
not bound in law, the fresh Indian immigrants should take 
Out permits in the new form. Although the Indians were not 
bound in law, they voluntarily agreed to re-registration in the 
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hope that new restrictions might not be imposed upon them, 
it might be clear to all concerned that the Indians did not 
wish to bring in fresh immigrants by unfair means, and the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance might no longer be used to 
harass new-comers. Almost all Indians thus changed their old 
permits for new ones. The Indians believed that if they behaved 
towards the Government with such courtesy, it would treat 
them well, show regard to them and confer fresh rights upon 
them. 

Consequently they looked forward to a period of 
comparative peace for the community. But that was not to be. 

A draft Asiatic law Amendment Bill was published in the 
Transvaal Government Gazette Extra-ordinary of August 22, 
1906. It made every Indian, man, woman or child of eight 
years or upwards, entitled to reside in the Transvaal, to register 
his or her name with the Registrar of Asiatics and take out a 
certificate of registration. 

The applicants for registration were to surrender their old 
permits to the Register, and were to state in their applications 
their name, residence, caste, age, etc. The Registrar was to 
note down important marks of identification upon the 
applicants’ person, and take his finger and thumb impressions. 
Every Indian who failed thus to apply for registration before 
a certain date was to forfeit his right of residence in the 
Transvaal. Failure to apply would be held to be an offence in 
law for which the defaulter could be fined, sent to prison or 
even deported within the discretion of the Court. Parents must 
apply on behalf of their minor children and bring them to the 
registrar in order to give their finger impressions etc. In case 
of parents failing to discharge this responsibility laid upon 
them, the minor on attaining the age of sixteen years must 
discharge it himself, and if he defaulted, he made himself 
liable to the same punishments as could be awarded to his 
parents. The certificate of registration issued to an applicant 
must be produced before any police officer whenever and 
whenever he may be required to do so. Failure to produce the 
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certificate would be held to be an offence for which the 
defaulter could be fined or sent to prison. Even a person 
walking on public thoroughfares could be required to produce 
his certificate. Police Officers could enter private houses in 
order to inspect certificates. Indians entering the Transvaal 
from some place outside it must produce their certificate before 
the inspector on duty. Certificates must be produced on 
demand in Courts which the holder attended on business, and 
in Revenue Offices which issued to him trading or bicycle 
licence. If an Indian wanted any Govt. office to do for him 
something within its competence, the officer could ask to see 
his certificate or to supply such particulars or means of 
identification as may be prescribed by regulation failure to do 
so would be held to be an offence for which the person refusing 
to comply could be fined or sent to prison. 

Gandhi says, “I have never known legislation of this nature 
being directed against free men in any part of the world”. 
Further he says, “A trader with assets running into lakhs 
could be deported and thus faced with utter ruin in virtue of 
the ordinance. I gathered that finger prints are required by 
law only from criminals. I was, therefore, shocked by this 
compulsory requirement regarding finger prints. Again, the 
registration of women and children under sixteen was proposed 
for the first time by this ordinance”. 

The next day there was held a small meeting of the leading 
Indians to whom Gandhi explained the implications of the 
ordinance word by word. All present realized the seriousness 
of the situation and resolved to hold a public meeting at 
which a number of resolutions must be proposed and passed. 
A Jewish theatre was hired for the purpose. 

The meeting was duly held on September 11, 1906. 
Delegates from all places in the Transvaal attended it. The 
old Empire Theatre was packed from floor to ceiling. Mr. 
Abdul Gani, Chairman of the Tansvaal British Indian 
Association, presided. “The most important among the 
resolutions passed by the meeting was the famous Fourth 
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Resolution, by which the Indians solemnly determined not to 
submit to the Ordinance in the event of its becoming law in 
the teeth of their Opposition and to suffer all the penalties 
attaching to such non-submissions”. Gandhi fully explained 
this resolution to the meeting and was heard patiently. He 
fully realized his own responsibility and the responsibility of 
the community. He meditated over the solemn declaration 
made by Seth Haji Habib, which startled him. He had solemnly 
declared in the name of God that he would never submit to 
that law, and advised all present to do likewise. Gandhi says, 
“But no one ever imports the name of God into such 
resolutions. In the abstract there should not be any distinction 
between a resolution and an oath taken in the name of God 
REM A man who makes an ordinary resolution is not ashamed 
of himself when he deviates from it, but a man who violates 
an oath administered to him is not only ashamed of himself, 
but is also looked upon society as a sincere. This imaginary 
distinction has struck such a deep root in the human mind 
that a person making a statement on oath before a judge is 
held to have committed an offence in law if the statement is 
proved to be false and receives drastic punishment”. Further 
he says, “full of these thoughts as I was, possessing as I did 
much experience of solemn pledges, having profited by them, 
I was taken back by Sheth Haji Habib’s suggestion of an 
oath. I thought out the possible consequences of it in a 
moment. My perplexity gave place to enthusiasm. And 
although I had no intention of taking an oath or inviting 
others to do so when I went to the meeting, I warmly approved 
of the Sheth’s suggestion” 

But -at the same time Gandhi thought that he should tell 
the people of the consequences of taking such oath. And he 
stood up On the meeting and addressed the people : 

“I wish to explain to this meeting that there is a vast 
difference between this resolution and every other resolution 
we have passed up to date and that there is a wide divergence 
also in the manner of making it. It is a very grave resolution 
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we are making, as our existence in South Africa depends 
upon our fully observing it ....... We all believe in one and the 
same God ....... To pledge ourselves or to take an oath in the 
name of that God or with Him as witness is not something to 
be trifled with. If having taken such an oath we violate our 
pledge we are guilty before God and man .....  BAPTE 
Government has taken leave of all sense of decency. We 
would only be betraying our unworthiness and cowardice, if 
we cannot stake our all in the face of the conflagration which 
envelopes us and sit watching it with folded hands ....... 
Resolution of this nature cannot be passed by a majority vote. 
Only those who take a pledge can be bound by it. This pledge 
must not be taken with a view to produce an effect on 
outsiders. Every one must only search his own hearts, and if 
the inner voice assures him that he has the requisite strength 
to carry him through, then only should he pledge himself and 
then only will his pledge bear fruit”. Further he said about his 
own responsibility, “It is quite unlikely but even if every one 
else flinched leaving me alone to face the music, I am 
confident that I would never violate my pledge. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am not saying this out of vanity, but I 
wish to put you, especially the leaders upon the platform, on 
your guard”. 

The meeting heard Gandhi word by word in perfect quiet. 
And at last all present, standing with upraised hands, took an 
oath with God as witness not to submit to the ordinance if it 
became law. The Indian community thus demonstrated its 
courage and faith. 

The workers did not let the grass grow under their feet 
after the great meeting. Meetings were held everywhere and 
pledges of resistance were taken in every place. The principal 
topic of discussion in Indian opinion now was the Black 
Ordinance. At the other end, steps were taken in order ‘to 
meet the local Government. A deputation waited upon the 
colonial Secretary, and told him among other things about 
the pledges. He informed the deputationists that the 
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Government deemed it to be essential to protect the interest 
of the Europeans. The deputationist withdrew after informing 
him that acquiescence in the proposed legislation was out of 
the question. 

Gandhi says, “None of us knew what name to give to our 
movement. I then used the term ‘passive resistance’” in 
describing it ....... As the struggle advance, the phrase “passive 
resistance’ gave rise to confusion and it appeared shameful to 
permit this great struggle to be known only be an English 
name. Again, that foreign phrase could hardly pass as current 
coin among the community. A small prize was therefore 
announced in Indian Opinion to be awarded to the reader 
who invented the best designation for our struggle ....... Shri 
Maganlal Gandhi was one of the competitors and he suggested 
the word “Sadagraha’, meaning firmness in a good cause. I 
liked the word, but it did not fully represent the whole idea I 
wished it to connote. I therefore corrected it to “Satyagraha”. 
Truth (satya) implies love, and engenders firmness (agraha) 
and therefore serves as a synonym for force. I thus began to 
call the Indian movement “Satyagraha” that is to say, the 
Force which is born of Truth and Love or non-violence, and 
gave up the use of the phrase “passive resistance”, in 
connection with it, so much so that even in writing we often 
avoided it and used instead the word “Satyagraha” itself or 
some other equivalent in English phrase. This then was the 
genesis of the movement which came to known as Satyagraha, 
and of the word used as a designation for it”. — 

As the movement gained momentum, Europeans began to 
watch it with curiosity. One of them, Mr.. Hosken, observed 
that the Transvaal Indians had recourse to passive resistance, 
as they had no other means of securing redress, and they did 
not enjoy franchise, and they were numerically only a small 
community. Therefore they took to passive resistance, which 
was a weapon of the weak. 

Contradicting Mr. Hosken Gandhi said that he defined his 

,Passive resistance as “soul force”. Since the phrase “passive 
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resistence” was apt to give rise to terrible misunderstanding, 
he tried to distinguish between passive resistance and soul 
force by amplifying the argument so as to make things clear. 

It is not known when the phrase passive resistance was 
first used. Among the English people, whenever a small 
minority disapproved a piece of legislation, instead of rising 
in revolt, they took the passive or milder step of not submitting 
to the law and inviting the penalties of such non-submission 
upon their heads. It was, therefore, not unusual for Mr. Hosken 
to describe passive resistance as a weapon of the weak or 
voteless. The suffragist movement did not eschew the use of 
physical force. But in a well organised powerful State, recourse 
to arms every now and then in order to secure popular rights 
would defeat its own purpose. But brute force had absolutely 
no place in the Indian movement in any circumstance no 
matter how badly they suffered. The Satyagrahis never used 
physical force although there were occasions which could 
provoke them to violence; these considerations and nothing 
to do with the organisation of Satyagraha. And Gandhi says, 
“My point is that I can definitely assert that in planning the 
Indian movement there never was the slightest thought given 
to the possibility or otherwise of offering armed resistance. 
Satyagraha is soul force pure and simple, and whenever and 
to whatever extent there is room for the use of arms or physical 
force or brute force, there and to that extent is there so much 
less possibility for soul force. These are purely antagonistic 
forces in my view, and I had full realisation of this antagonism 
even at the time of the advent of Satyagraha”’. 

Further he says, “While in passive resistance there is scope 
for the use of arms when a suitable occasion arrives, in 
Satyagrah physical force is forbidden even in the most 
favourable circumstances. Passive resistance is often looked 
upon as a preparation for the use of force while Satyagraha 
can never be utilized as such. Passive resistance may be offered 
side by side with the use of arms. Satyagraha a brute force, 
being each a negation of the other, can never go together ....... 
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In passive resistance there is always present an idea of 
harassing the other party and there is a simultaneous readiness 
to undergo any hardship entitled upon us by such activity; 
while in Satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of injuring 
the opponent. Satyagraha postulates the conquest of the 
adversary by suffering in one’s own person”. 

Again he says, “Many suppose Satyagraha to be a weapon 
of the weak. Others have said that it is a preparation for 
armed resistance. But I must repeat once more that it has not 
been my object to describe Satyagraha as they are but to set 
forth the implications of Satyagraha and the characteristics of 
Satyagraha as they ought to be. Gandhi intended the term 
Satyagraha clearly to denote the movement of the Transvaal 
Indians and to prevent its being confused with passive 
resistance generally so called. 

The Indian community in Transvaal did everything to check 
the operation of the Black Act. They approached the Local 
Government with memorials etc. The Legislative Council had 
deleted the clause affecting women, but the rest of the 
ordinance was passed more or less in the form it had been 
drafted. The Indian community whole-heartedly opposed the 
ordinance. | 

The Transvaal was yet a crown colony and the British 
Government was responsible for its legislation as well as its 
administration. The Royal assent was necessary for all 
measures, and such assent could be withheld if it went against 
the spirit of the British Constitution. 

Gandhi advised the Transvaal Indian Association to submit 
a memorial to the British Government against the draft Bill. 
Accordingly a delegation went to England with Gandhi as 
a member. Lord Elgin was Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and Lord Morley Secretary of Stare for India. They met 
Dadabhai Naoroji and through him the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress. The deputation waited upon 
Lord Elgin who heard everything with attention, expressed 
his sympathy and promised to do everything he could. 
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Lord Morley also declared his sympathy to the deputationists. 
The British Committee of the Indian National Congress gave 
all help to the Indian delegation from South Africa. But 
according to English custom men belonging to a certain party 
and holding certain views only would join it. They therefore 
decided to organize a standing Committee of their own to 
look after their interests. Accordingly they organized the South 
African British Indian Committee. ; 

After a stay for six weeks the delegation returned to South 
Africa. At Medieva they learnt with joy that Lord Elgin had 
declared that he was unable to recommend the Asiatic Bill to 
his Majesty the king for his assent. But this joy was short- 
lived. 

The Transvaal was in 1906 a Crown Colony. Lord Elgin 
had disallowed the Black Act. Responsible Government was 
to be conferred on the Transvaal on January 1, 1907. Lord 
Elgin had assured the Transvaal Government that if an identical 
measure was passed by the Transvaal legislature constituted 
after the grant of the responsible Government, it would not 
be refused the royal assent. Gandhi characterised this as a 
crooked policy. Gandhi says, “the Imperial Government is 
directly responsible for the legislation of crown colonies, and 
there is no place in its constitution for discrimination on the 
ground of race or colour. So far so good, one can also 
understand that the Imperial Government could not all at once 
disallow measures passed by the legislatures of colonies 
enjoying responsible Government. But to hold private 
conferences with colonial agents and in advance to promise 
the royal assent to legislation which is in open violation of 
the Imperial Constitution, what is this if it is not a breach of 
faith and an injustice to those whose rights are thus filtered? 
Really speaking Lord Elgin by his assurance encouraged the 
Transvaal Europeans in their anti-Indian activities. If he wanted 
to do this, he ought to have told the Indian deputation so in 
plain terms ....... If Lord Elgin disallowed the Black Act 
because it was an improper piece of legislation, and he could 
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disallow it only on this ground, it was his clear duty privately 
to have warned Sir Richard Soloman, the noted Lawyer who 
represented South Africa, that the Transvaal could not enact 
such an iniquitous law after the grant of responsible 
Government, and if it had any intention of doing so, the 
Imperial Government would be constrained to reconsider the 
advisability of granting it any such superior status. Or he 
should have told Sir Richard that responsible Government 
could be conferred only on the condition that the rights of the 
Indians were fully safeguarded. Instead of following such 
straight forward procedure, Lord Elgin made an outward show 
of friendliness to the Indians, while at the same time he really 
and secretly supported the Transvaal Government and 
encouraged it to pass once more the very law which he had 
vetoed himself”. 

This is not the first time that the British followed such 
policy and deluded the people concerned, there are instances 
of similar incidents in the British history. The immediate 
consequence of this deception was that the community became 
even more enthusiastic than before. 

The Asiatic Registration Act was passed by the Transvaal 
Government, as soon as responsible Government was 
established. The Act was proclaimed to take effect from July 
1, 1907, and the Indians were called upon to apply for 
registration under it before July 31. The Indians submitted 
memorials, etc. as usual, but who would listen to them? 

The Indians resolved to call a mass meeting at Pretoria. 
Delegates from all places other than Transvaal were invited. 
The meeting was held in the open on the grounds of Pretoria 
mosque. The community had decided openly to picket permit 
offices when it opened on July 1, 1907. Very few Indians 
went forward to register their names in the permit offices. 
The Asiatic Department then decided to arrest the volunteers. 
But the spirit of the Indian Community was rising rapidly. 
The Officers of the Asiatic Department were out to destroy 
the solidarity of the movement. They therefore served the 
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notices to leading men in the Christmas week of 1907 to 
appear before the Magistrate. Those who had been warned 
appeared before the court on the date specified to show cause 
why, having failed to apply for registration as required by 
law, they should not be ordered to leave the Transvaal within 
a given period. The magistrate conducted the cases and ordered 
all the accused to leave the Transvaal within 48 hours. The 
time limit having expired on January 10, 1908, the same day 
Gandhi and others were asked to attend the court for trial. 
They did not offer any defence. Gandhi made a short statement 
in the Court requesting the magistrate not to make any 
distinction between his case and those who followed him. 
The magistrate did not agree to his request and sentenced 
him to two month’s simple imprisonment. At first Gandhi 
had doubts about the Satyagrahis’ courting imprisonment, 
but from the second or third day the Satyagrahi prisoners 
began to arrive in large numbers, and the number swelled to 
more than a hundred in one week. They were all sentenced to 
hard labour. 

Now the Government was eager to have a compromise. 
On the suggestion of General Smuts, Mr. Cartwright came to 
see Gandhi in the prison. Subsequently a settlement was 
reached between the Government and Gandhi that the Indians 
should register voluntarily, and not under any law. And if the 
majority of Indians underwent voluntary registration, 
Government should repeal the Black Act. 

On January 30, 1908 Gandhi was released by General 
Smuts, when the settlement was effected. 

On reaching Johannesburg Gandhi called a meeting of ihe 
[Indians and explained to them the terms of the settlement. A 
few opposed the settlement. But all of them understood the 
situation after they heard Gandhi. However, they said “what 
if General Smuts broke faith with us? The Black Act, might 
not be enforced but it would always hang over our heads like 
Damocles’ sword”. 

Gandhi saw the merit of the argument but said, “A 
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Satyagrahi bids good-bye to fear. He is therefore never afraid 
of trusting the opponent. Even if the opponent plays him 
false twenty times, the Satyagrahi is ready to trust him for 
the twenty-first time, for an implicit trust in human nature is 
the very essence of his creed. And to say that in trusting the 
Government we play into their hands is to betray an ignorance 
of the principles of Satyagraha. Suppose we register 
voluntarily, but the Government commits a breach of faith 
and fails to redeem its promise to repeal the Act. Could we 
not then resort to Satyagraha?” | 

Gandhi as a shrewd Satyagrahi understood the strength of 
his weapon. He as a Satyagrahi was interested in getting his 
opponents recognize his humility and sense of justice, and 
believed that they would give up or at least slacken their 
opposition. Gandhi argues, “Suppose the Government first 
abrogates the Act and we then register voluntarily. Suppose 
further that the Government afterwards enacts the same 
obnoxious law and compels the Indians to register. Who can 
then prevent the Government from pursuing such a course of 
action? And if we are doubtful about our strength today, then 
too shall we be in an equally bad case”. Gandhi therefore 
thought that the compromise formula settled between him 
and General Smuts was good for the community. Truly 
speaking Gandhi was fighting for the cause of securing human 
rights, the elementary rights for the Indians in South Africa. 
He could instantly recognize the value of Satyagraha in 
securing such rights. It was not a case of bargain between the 
strong and the weak. It was a settlement between the equals, 
the human creatures, Gandhi believed in the unity of life, and 
he would not tolerate any idea of dividing human race between 
blacks and whites, between haves and have-nots, politically, 
economically, racially or socially. In order to secure 
elementary human rights he invented his weapon of 
Satyagraha. 

Human relation is governed by the law of contradiction. 
Ordinarily opponents are aligned against each other as was in 
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fields. Gandhi considers it to be a case of human failure that 
human problems have to be resolved by force. Man takes 
pride in calling himself a rational being, and strangely enough 
all his actions are irrational. Man has till this day failed to 
reach this rational state of his mind, whatever his avocation. 

Those who had submitted to the Black Act never imagined 
that the bulk of the community would stand to their guns and 
make such a display of strength as to bring the Government 
to terms of compromise. They never wished that there should 
be a settlement and tried to wreck it if it was effected Gandhi 
had asked the meeting to vote on the settlement. The meeting 
“unanimously ratified the settlement with the exception of a 
couple of Pathans present”. 

The next day Gandhi went to the prison to get others 
released. The superintendent of Jail had received the necessary 
orders on the phone, and he was waiting for him. All the 
Satyagrahi prisoners were released in the course of one hour. 
On their release they were welcomed by the Chairman and 
other Indians “That day and a couple of subsequent days 
were passed in feasting and educating the community on the 
settlement’. But in course of time this settlement gave rise to 
considerable misunderstanding. Then again the letters Gandhi 
had written to General Smuts was open to misinterpretation. 
Gandhi had to face all these difficulties. On the morning of 
February 10, 1908 Gandhi and others got ready to go and 
take out certificates of registration. As they got nearer the 
Registration Officer they were accosted by the Pathans. Gandhi 
was given a hard blow on his face and he at once fainted with 
the words “He Ram” on his lips, and lay prostrate on the 
ground. He became unconscious and was yet given blows 
and kicks. The police arrived in the meanwhile and took the 
assailants in custody. Gandhi was picked up and taken to Mr. 
Gibbon’s private office. When he regained his consciousness, 
he enquired about his assailant, Mir Alam. He was told that 
Mir Alam had been arrested. “They should be released”, said 
Gandhi. Mir Alam was however sentenced to three month’s 
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hard labour, “as the offence was committed on the high roads 
and was therefore a public offence”. 

Gandhi went to Durban in order to remove some 
misunderstandings prevailing among the Indians there. Some 
friends had warned him before hand that he would be attacked 
at the meeting. Yet he was present at the meeting at the 
appointed time. He explained to the people when the 
settlement had been reached, and also answered the questions 
put by the audience. The proceedings were hardly over when 
a Pathan rushed to the platform with a big stick. The lights 
were put out at once. Gandhi could grasp the situation. The 
Police came and rescued Gandhi and took him to Parsi 
Rustomji’s house. The next day Parsi Rustomji brought all 
the pathans of Durban together in the morning, and asked 
them to place before Gandhi all their complaints against him. 
Gandhi met them and tried to conciliate them, but with little 
success. They had a preconceived notion that Gandhi had 
betrayed the community. And until their suspicion was 
removed, it was impossible to reason with them. Gandhi says, 
“The Canker of suspicion cannot be cured by arguments or 
explanations”. 

Gandhi tried to remove the misgivings of the Indians 
regarding compromise by writing in the ‘Indian Opinion’. It 
produced a good effect. And the Indians got themselves 
registered in no time. 

The Transvaal struggle was the first attempt in the mass 
Satyagraha struggle, by applying the principles of Satyagraha 
to masses or bodies of men. Gandhi says, “Brute force has 
been the ruling factor in the World for thousands of years, 
and mankind has been reaping its bitter harvest all along as 
he who runs may read. There is little hope of anything good 
coming out of it in the future. If little hope of anything good 
coming out of it in the future. If light can come out of darkness, 
then alone can love emerge from hatred”. 

The Indians had registered voluntarily to the satisfaction 
of the Transvaal Government. But instead of repealing the 
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Black Act, General Smuts took a fresh step forward. He 
maintained the Black Act on the statute Book and introduced 
a measure in the legislature, validating the voluntary 
registrations effected and the certificates issued subsequent to 
the date fixed by Government in terms of that Act, taking the 
holders of the voluntary registration certificates out of its 
operation, and “making further provision for the registration 
of Asiatics”. “Thus there came into force two concurrent 
pieces of legislation with one and the same object, and freshly 
arriving Indians as well as even later applicants for registration 
were still subject to the Black Act”, says Gandhi. 

It gave an astonishing blow to Gandhi when he first read 
the Bill. He says, “Here was excellent food for the pathan 
friend who had severely criticised me at the midnight meeting. 
But I must say that far from shaking it, this blow made my 
faith in Satyagraha stronger than ever”. He therefore called a 
meeting and faced their criticism. He was blamed for his 
credulity. It was all well in his private affairs, but the 
community cannot suffer for his credulity in public affairs. 
They had their doubts about rousing the same spirit which 
had actuated them to action before. Gandhi replied thus: “Well, 
what you call my credulity is part and parcel of myself. It is 
not credulity but trust, and it is the duty of every one of us, 
yours as well as mine, to trust our fellowmen. And even 
granting that it is really a defect with me, you must take me 
as you find me with my defects no less than with my qualities 
LAS. In the great struggles like ours there is always a tide and 
an ebb....... We have to consider what we can do in case the 
struggle has to be resumed....... If we are true to ourselves, 
others will not be found wanting, and even if they are inclined 
to weakness, they will be strengthened by our example”. 

Gandhi wrote to General Smuts saying that his new bill 
constituted a breach of faith. General Smuts did not give any 
satisfactory reply to Gandhi’s letters. At last an ‘ultimatum’ 
was sent to the Government by the Satyagrahis. General Smuts 
said, “The people who have offered such a threat to the 
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Government have no idea of its power”. The members of the 
Transvaal Assembly were so enraged at this ‘ultimatum’ that 
they unanimously and enthusiastically passed the bill 
introduced by General Smuts. 

The ultimatum was to expire on the same day that the new 
Asiatic Bill was to be passed by the Legislature. A meeting 
of the Indians was called on August 16, 1908. As the business 
of the meeting was about to commence, a telegram from the 
Government came which expressed their regret at the 
determination of the Indian community and announced their 
inability to change their line of action. The telegram was read 
to the audience which received it with cheers. The meeting 
began, Mir Alam, who had assaulted Gandhi earlier, was 
present in the meeting. He announced that he had done wrong 
by assaulting Gandhi. And to the great joy of the audience, 
he handed his original certificate to be burnt. Gandhi took 
hold of his hand, pressed it with joy, and assured him once 
more that he had never harboured in his mind any resentment 
against him. 

The Committee had already received upwards of 2000 
certificates to be burnt. These were all thrown into the cauldron 
and set ablaze. Thus a helpless body of 13000 Indians in 
South Africa challenged the powerful Government of the 
Transvaal. The only weapon of the Indians was faith in the 
righteousness of their own cause and in God. Gandhi says, 
“There is no doubt that this weapon is all-sufficient and all- 
powerful for the devout, but so long as that is not the view of 
the man in the street, 13000 unarmed Indians might appear 
insignificant before the well-armed Europeans of Africa. As 
God is the strength of the weak, it is as well that the World 
despises them”. 

General Smuts carried through the Legislature another bill 
called the Transvaal Immigrants Registration Bill (Act XV of 
1907). It was an instrument for preventing the entry of a 
single Indian newcomer. 

It was absolutely necessary for the Indians to resist this 
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Bill. Now the question was whether it should be a plank in 
the Satyagraha struggle. Indians Satyagraha was being offered 
only against the Black Act. If the Indians did not take any 
steps against the Black Act. If the Indians did not take any 
steps against the Immigration Act, it might be miscontrued as 
implying their consent to the total prohibition of Indian, 
immigration in the future. 

Gandhi therefore carried correspondence with the 
Government on the subject. But he could not induce General 
Smuts to agree to a change in the Law, but it provided him 
with a fresh handle for villifying the community, and 
particularly Gandhi. General Smuts wanted to alienate the 
European sympathy from the movement. He therefore charged 
Gandhi with raising a fresh point, and he told as well as 
wrote to the European supporters that they did not know 
Gandhi as he did. If he yielded an inch, Gandhi would ask for 
amendment and therefore it was that he was not repealing the 
Asiatic Act. 

When Satyagraha was started, there was no question 
whatever about fresh immigrants. It was totally an unjust and 
immoral argument. When there was nothing like the 
Immigrants Restriction Act at all in existence, how were the 
Indians or Gandhi to oppose it? General Smuts talked glibly 
about his experience and about the “cunning” of Gandhi and 
yet he could not cite a single instance in support of his 
statement, Gandhi never resorted to any “cunning” in South 
Africa. He says, “I do not remember to have ever resorted to 
cunning during all those years that I lived in South Africa. He 
says, “I do not remember to have ever resorted to cunning 
during all those years that I lived in South Africa”. Further he 
E et I have never had recourse to cunning in all my 
life. I believe that cunning is not only morally wrong but also 
politically inexpedient, and have therefore always 
discountenanced its use even from the practical standpoint”. 

Gandhi used the analogy of the rope-dance in explaining 
the difficulties which were encountered during the Satyagraha 
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struggle and of the imminent danger to the movement if the 
Indians even by a hair’s breadth swerved from the straight 
and narrow path. Gandhi says, “The rope-dancer, balancing 
himself upon a rope suspended at a height of twenty feet, 
must concentrate his attention upon the rope, and the least 
little error in so doing means death for him, no matter on 
which side he falls. My eight years’ experience of Satyagraha 
in South Africa has taught me that a Satyagrahi has to be if 
possible even more single-minded than the rope-dancer. The 
friends before whom General Smuts levelled this charge at 
me knew me well, and therefore the charge had an effect 
over them just the opposite of what General Smuts had desired. 
They not only did not give me up or the movement but grew 
even more zealous in supporting us, and the Indians saw later 
on that they would have come in for no end of trouble if their 
_ Satyagraha had not been extended to the Immigration Act 
also”. 

By another analogy Gandhi explained the law of 
progression as applied in Satyagraha struggle. He says, “My 
experience has taught me that a law of progression applies to 
every righteous struggle. But in the case of Satyagraha the 
law amounts to an axiom. As the Ganga advances, other 
streams flow into it, and hence at the mouth it grows so wide 
that neither bank is to be seen and a person sailing upon the 
river cannot make out where the river ends and the sea begins. 
So also as a Satyagraha struggle progresses onward, many 
another element helps to swell its current, and there is a 
constant growth in the results to which it leads”. This law is 
to be taken as first principle of Satyagraha. “For in Satyagraha 
the minimum is also the maximum and as it is the irreducible 
minimum, there is no question of retreat, and the only 
movement possible is an advance”. This law of progression 
does not apply to other struggles. Gandhi explains how the 
law of progression comes into play when the minimum is 
also the maximum as in Satyagraha. As the Ganga does not 
leave its course in search of tributaries, so does the Satyagrahi. 
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But as the tributaries spontaneously join the Ganga as it 
advances, so it is with the river that is Satyagraha. Seeing 
that the Immigration Act was included in the Satyagraha, 
some Indians ignorant of the principles of Satyagraha insisted 
upon the whole mass of the anti-Indian legislation in the 
Transvaal being similarly treated. Others again suggested a 
mobilization of Indians all over South Africa and the offering 
of Satyagraha against all anti-Indian legislation in Natal, the 
cape Colony, the Orange Free State etc. while the transvaal 
struggle was on. Gandhi, however, thought that the suggestions 
involved a breach of principle. And he said that it would be 
dishonest now, having seen, the opportunity, to take up a 
position which was not in view when Satyagraha was started, 
and he demanded that the present struggle must close when 
the demands for which it was commenced were accepted. 

It evidently shows how shrewd a student of human nature 
Gandhi was. A war-strategist knows that war should not be 
prolonged. If the war is prolonged, it is bound to break the 
morale of the soldier. He will not only suffer long separation 
from his family, but also begin to question the righteousness 
of his cause. Similarly a Satyagraha movement should not be 
long drawn. If prolonged it will lose its effectiveness. There 
is every likelihood of the leadership losing its hold over the 
entire movement, besides breaking the morale of the masses. 
Gandhi was ever conscious of the limitations of the Satyagraha 
movement, and he therefore, never made any false move. 

It would have been self-defeating if Gandhi had not adhered 
to his principle. If he had not adhered to his principle, instead 
of winning, he would not only have lost all along the line, but 
also forfeited the sympathy which had been enlisted in his 
favour. If, however, new difficulties arose while the struggle 
is in progress, they become automatically included in it. A 
Satyagrahi without being false to his faith, cannot disregard 
new difficulties which confront him while he is pursuing his 
own course. The adversary is not a Satyagrahi. Satyagraha - 
against Satyagraha is impossible. It is not bound by any limit 
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of maximum or minimum. 

Now as Satyagraha was made to embrace the Immigration 
Act as well, Satyagrahis had to test the right of educated 
Indians to enter the Transvaal...... It was decided by the 
Committee to test the right of entry not through any ordinary 
Indian. It was therefore proposed by the Committee that some 
Indians who knew English but who had not been to the 
Transvaal before should enter the country. Accordingly Sorabji 
Shapurji Adajania was selected. He suffered the longest terms 
of imprisonment and was deeply respected by all. Sorabji 
had informed the police about his arrival in Johannesburg, 
but there was no reply. His case came before the court on 
July 8, 1908. Sorabji was ordered to leave the Transvaal 
within seven days. Many Indians had burnt the certificates 
but they had proved their right to remain in the country by 
their registration. Gandhi says, “when the Indians saw through 
the Government’s game of tiring them out by fabian tactics 
they felt bound to take further” steps. A Satyagrahi is never 
tired so long as he has the capacity to suffer. The Indians 
were therefore in a position to upset the calculations of the 
Government. 

When Daud Sheth arrived on the frontiers of the Transvaal 
with his Satyagrahi ‘army’, the Government was ready to 
meet him. The Government could not suffer itself to be an 
object of ridicule, and therefore arrested them. They were 
arrested and brought before the magistrate on August 18, 
1908. He ordered them to leave the Transvaal within seven 
days. They disobeyed the order, and were re-arrested at 
Pretoria on the 28th and deported without trial. They re- 
entered the Transvaal on the 31st and finally on September 8 
were sentenced at Volksrust to a fine of fifty pounds or three 
months imprisonment with hard labour. The movement was 
now in full swing. Sheth Daud Mohamed’s example was 
followed by other Indians. There were many arrests in 
Johannesburg. Jails began to be filled. Gandhi was again 
arrested. Government then thought that he should be kept in 
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a solitary cell in Pretoria, so that other prisoners had no chance 
of remaining close to him. But yet the Indians would not take 
defeat. Government was in a quandary. How many Indians 
could be sent to jail after all? The Local Government therefore 
had to find out fresh methods of harassing the Indians. The 
Jails were already overcrowded. The Government deported 
large batches of Indians to India, as they probably thought 
that the Indians would thus be thoroughly demoralized. 
However, the Indians made a powerful agitation against this 
unlawful deportation. There was also adverse comment against 
the Government in India. The result was that the Government 
had to stop the practice of deporting to India. But the trial for 
the Indians grew more and more severe. Government became 
more and more violent in proportion to the strength put forth 
by the Indians. The Government saw that they could not 
weaken or subdue the agitation by sending the Satyagrahis to 
Jail. They also found that their policy of deportation had put 
them in a false position. They also lost some cases which 
they had taken to the Courts. The Indians were also now war- 
weary. The Indians therefore resolved to send once again a 
deputation to England. But the deputation did not meet with 
any success. It was now impossible to predict how long this 
Satyagraha struggle will last. “On the one hand there were 
the Boer Generals determined not to yield even an inch of 
ground and on the other there was a handful of Satyagrahis 
pledged to fight unto death or victory”, said Gandhi. 

Further he says, “This the Satyagrahis were pursuing the 
even tenor of their life on Tolstoy Farm, and preparing for 
whatever the future had in store for them. They did not know, 
nor did they care, when the struggle would end. They were 
only under one pledge, namely to refuse submission to the 
Black Act and to suffer whatever hardships were involved in 
such disobedience. For a fight itself is victory, for the 
Satyagrahi takes delight in itself. And as it rests with him to 
prosecute the fight, he believes that victory or defeat, pleasure 
or pain, depends upon himself. There is no such word in his 
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dictionary as pain or defeat. In the words of the Gita “pleasure 
and pain, victory and defeat are the same to him”. 

Gokhale visited South Africa in 1912. He wanted to apprise 
himself of the real condition obtaining there. Gandhi supplied 
him a summary historical statement of the condition of the 
Indians upto-date. Gokhale met the ministers of the 
Government, including General Botha and General Smuts. 
On his return form the meeting he asked Gandhi to return to 
India in a year. He told Gandhi, “Everything has been settled. 
The Black Act will be repealed. The racial bar will be removed 
from the emigration law. The £ 3 tax will be abolished”. But 
Gandhi was septical. He said, “I doubt it very much. You do 
not know the ministers as I do. Being an optimist myself, I 
love your optimism, but having suffered frequent dis- 
appointments, [ am not as hopeful in the matter as you are. 
But I have no fears either. It is enough for me that you have 
obtained this undertaking from the ministers. It is my duty to 
fight it out only where it is necessary and to demonstrate that 
Ours is a righteous struggle. The promise given to you will 
serve as a proof of the justice of our demands and will redouble 
our fighting spirit if it comes to fighting after all. But I do not 
think I can return to India in a year and before many more 
Indians have gone to Jail”. 

Gokhale said, “what I have told you is bound to come to 
pass. General Botha promised me that the Black Act would 
be repealed and the £ 3 tax abolished. You must return to 
India within twelve months, and | will not have any of your 
excuses”. 

However Gokhale’s visit to South Africa had stiffened 
their resolution, and the implications and the importance of 
his tour were better understood when the struggle was renewed 
in an active form. “If Gokhale had not come over to South 
Africa, if he had not seen the Union Ministers, the abolition 
of the £ 3 tax could not have been made a plank in our 
platform”, said Gandhi. 

+ The undertaking given by the Government to Gokhale 
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was not honoured. Not only did the Government not abolish 
the tax within a year, but they declared firmly that it would 
not be removed at all. The struggle was therefore resumed. 
Funds for the Satyagrahis by expressing his “deep and 
burning” sympathy for them. Andrews and Pearson came to 
South Africa from India. “All this would have been impossible 
without Gokhale’s mission”. Gandhi wrote to Gokhale about 
the breach of pledge, and he was deeply pained to hear of it. 
Gandhi assured him thus, “we would fight unto death and 
wring a repeal of the tax out of the unwilling hands of the 
Transvaal Government”. 

Unexpectedly the events turned in favour of the Indians. 
“Many married men came to South Africa from India, while 
some Indians contracted a marriage in South Africa itself”. 
There was no registration of marriages in India. The religious 
ceremony conferred validity upon them. This was never 
questioned in South Africa. But the Supreme Court judgement 
of March 14, 1913 declared that all marriages were outside 
the pale of legal marriages in South Africa with the exception 
of such as were celebrated according to Christian rites and 
registered by the Registrar of Marriages. This judgment at 
once nullified all marriages celebrated according to the Hindu, 
Musalman and Zoroastrian rites. According to the terms of 
this judgement, the married Indian women in South Africa 
ceased to rank as the wives of their husbands and were 
degraded to the rank of concubines, while their progeny were 
deprived of their nght to inherit the parents’ property. This 
made the Indians in South Africa more indignant. They 
decided to offer stubborn Satyagraha. Even the women came 
forward to offer Satyagraha. These events stirred the heart of 
the Indians in both South Africa and India. Even Sir 
Pherozesheh Mehta, who had so far been indifferent to the 
South African Satyagraha, in his Bombay Town hall Speech 
said that his blood boiled at the thought of these women 
lying in jails herded with ordinary criminals and India could 
not sleep over the matter any longer. 
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The women’s imprisonment stirred the workers and 
labourers on the Newcastle mines. They went on strike and 
entered the city in succeeding batches. Gandhi learning about 
this strike left for Newcastle. They apprised him with their 
working conditions on the mines. Gandhi organized a great 
march by the labourers. It was commenced on October 28, 
1913. The strength of the ‘army’ was five thousand. The 
labourers’ strike was in full swing. Men and women were on 
the move between the mining district and Charles Town. 
From Charlestown Gandhi tried to contact General Smuts. 
But the Secretary gave curt reply: “General Smuts will have 
nothing to do with you. You may do as you please”. However 
Gandhi was not prepared for this reply. He says, “I did not 
weaken in the face of his incivility. The straight and narrow 
path I had to tread was clear before me”. 

On November 6, 1913 a bank of 2037 men, 127 women 
and 57 children started their march to enter the Transvaal. A 
small petrol of mounted Policemen was on Duty at the border 
gate. The police surrounded them, but the surging multitude 
was not easy of control. Thus the march into the Transvaal 
began. Gandhi was arrested. And yet the march continued. 
Government realized that Gandhi’s arrest did not dishearten 
of frighten the people on the march, nor did it lead them to 
break the peace. This firmness was distressing to General 
Smuts. Gandhi says: “our firmness was very distressing to 
General Smuts coupled as it was with peacefulness and he 
even said as much. How long can you harass a peaceful 
man? How can you kill the voluntarily dead? There is no zest 
in killing one who welcomes death and therefore soldiers are 
keen upon seizing the enemy alive”. This determination and 
non-violence were the two great qualities which gave support 
the Satyagrahis like a great rock. 

Fearing that coal mines would be closed down soon if the 
workers remained on strike, the Government tried to force 
the labourers to break their strike. The labourers were brave 
men, and they flatly declined to work on the mines with the 
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result that they were brutally whipped. “The insolent men 
dressed in a brief authority over them kicked and abused 
them and heaped upon them other wrongs which have never 
been placed on record”. But the labourers put up with all 
these tortures patiently..... Cablegrams were sent to Gokhale 
regarding these inhuman tortures. Gokhale broadcast the news 
from his sickbed. Eventually all India was deeply stirred and 
the South African question became the burning topic of the 
day. Even Lord Hardinge made a protest in strong terms in 
Madras in December 1913 which created a stir in South Africa 
as well as in England. he not only severely criticized the 
Union Government, but also supported the Satyagrahis in 
their action. His firmness made a good impression on all 
parties. 

No amount of torture could quell the striking labourers. 
The news of the strike and the arrests spread everywhere at 
lightning speed, and thousands of labourers expectedly and 
spontaneously came to join the movement both in the north 
as well as on the South Coast. Gandhi hoped that a victory 
could be achieved only with the help of the miners. 

Government now adopted a policy of blood and iron. They 
prevented the labourers from striking by sheer force. Mounted 
Military Policemen chased the strikers and brought them back 
to their work. The slightest disturbance on the part of the 
labourers was answered by rifle fire. But the labourers refused 
to be cowed down. This firing and the treatment accorded by 
the Government to the strikers on the Coast were quite illegal. 
Gandhi says: “There was an appearance of legality about the 
Government’s procedure in respect of the miners who were 
arrested not for going on strike but for entering the Transvaal 
without proper credentials. On the North and the South Coast 
however the very act of striking work was treated as an offence 
not by virtue of any law but by the fiat of the Government. 
Authority takes the place of law in the last resort. There is a 
maxim in English law that the king can do no wrong. The 
convenience of the powers that be is the law in the final 
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analysis...... The labourers has enjoyed the right to strike from 
time immemorial. The Government had sufficient material 
before them to know that the strikers were not bent upon 
mischief. At the most the strike was to result only in the 
repeal of the £ 3 tax..... Again the authority in South Africa 
was not pledged to the public good but existed for the 
exclusive benefit of the Europeans, being generally hostile to 
the Indians. And therefore the breach of all restraints on the 
part of such a partisan authority could never be proper or 
excusable”. 

“The pain of Indians in South Africa made itself heard 
everywhere”. Gandhi saw in it the instrumentality of the 
Almighty will. He says: “we are merely the instruments of 
the Almighty will and are therefore often ignorant of what 
helps us forward and what acts as an impediment. We must 
thus rest satisfied with a knowledge only of the means, and if 
these are pure, we can fearlessly leave the end to take care of 
itself”. 

~ Gandhi had stated for ultimate victory, the cause to which 
he had dedicated himself. The Indians of South Africa passed 
the test to which they were subjected. They entered the fire 
and emerged out of it unscathed. 

The Union Government now did what all Governments 
similarly situated generally do. General Smuts also realized 
that there had been injustice which called for remedy. But he 
was in a predicament. He must do justice, but he had lost the 
power of doing justice. He had assured the South African 
_ Europeans that he would not repeal £ 3 tax nor carry out any 
other reform. But now he felt compelled to abolish the tax as 
well as to undertake other remedial legislation. 

A Commission of enquiry was appointed. Gandhi and 
others were released. Andrews and Pearson had arrived. Just 
at this time there was a great strike of the European employees 
of the Union Railways, which made the position of the 
Government extremely delicate. Gandhi was called upon to 
commence the Indian march at such a fortunate juncture. But 
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Gandhi refused to assist the railway strikers thus. He had 
made it plain that they were not out to harass the Government, 
“Their struggle being entirely different and differently 
conceived”. The decision created a deep impression, both in 
England and South Africa. One of the Secretaries of General 
Smuts Jocularly said: “I do not like your people, and do not 
care to assist them at all. But what am I to do? You help us in 
our days of need. How can we lay hands upon you? I often 
with you took to violence like the English strikers, and then 
we would know at once how to dispose of you. But you will 
not injure even the enemy. You desire victory by self-suffering 
alone and never transgress your self-imposed limits of courtesy 
and chivalry. And that is what reduces us to sheer 
helplessness”. General Smuts also gave expression to similar 
sentiments. 

Gandhi put his doctrine of Satyagraha in a nutshell thus: 
“the World rests upon the bedrock of Satya or Truth. Asatya 
meaning untruth also means non-existent, and satya or truth 
also means that which is. If untruth does not so much as 
exist, its victory is out of the question. And truth being that 
which is can never be destroyed”. 

“In every step that he takes, the Satyagrahi is bound to 
consider the position of his adversary”, says Gandhi. It is no 
wonder therefore that the potent power of the Satyagrahi 
should have impressed everyone, and enhanced the prestige 
of the Indians, and prepared a suitable atmosphere for a 
settlement. 

Correspondence passed between General Smuts and 
Gandhi. Relief was sought-on the following points :— 

1. Repeal of the £3 Tax: 

2. Legalization of the marriages celebrated according to 
the rite of Hinduism, Islam etc; 

3. The entry of educated Indians; 

4. Alteration in the assurance as regards the Orange Free 
State; 

5. An assurance that the existing laws especially affecting 
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Indians will be administered justly, with due regard to vested 
rights. 

They thus reached a provisional agreement, and Satyagraha 
was suspended for the last time. This agreement was finally 
endorsed by the Indians. The commission also recommended 
compliance without delay with all the demands of the Indian 
community. Its report was favourable to the Indians. 

Within a short time the Government published in the 
Official Gazette of the Union the Indians Relief Bill which 
was to effect a settlement of their iong-standing dispute with 
the Indians. Finally, the Indians Relief Bill was passed. The 
Satyagraha struggle which commenced in September 1906, 
came to close. 

Thus the great Satyagraha struggle closed after eight years. 
On July 18, 1914, Gandhi sailed for England, to meet Gokhale, 
on his way back to India. 

Gandhi had thus forged the great weapon of Satyagraha in 
the process of emancipating the Indians in South Africa. 
Gandhi says: “Satyagraha is a priceless and matchless weapon, 
and those who wield it are strangers to disappointment or 
defeat”. 
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CHAPTER - IV 
HOUR BEFORE DAWN 


The foundation of British domination in India was laid in 
1757. Industrial revolution in England began in 1770. England 
needed an expanding market and capital which India meekly 
provided. The East India Company made fabulous profits 
from its Indian trade. The tremendous stream of wealth that 
flowed from India to England during this time gave the impetus 
to English industrialists to turn it into a great manufacturing 
country. The result was disastrous for India. In the name of 
free trade British products were allowed free entry into India 
while tariffs were raised high against Indian goods entering 
England. 

Mill cloth from England destroyed practically the handloom 
industry in India and machine-made yarn wiped out the Indian 
spinners. The basis of traditional Indian economy was 
destroyed. Millions of artisans and craftsmen were forced to 
fall back on agriculture for their survival. Between 1770 and 
1900, in 130 years, there were twenty-two famines. And Lord 
Bentick reported in 1834 that the “misery hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of commerce. The bones of cotton 
weavers are bleaching the plains of India”. 

The mutiny of 1857 threw the country into disarray. By 
the Act for Better Government of India passed in 1858, the 
authority of the directors of the Board of control was 
transferred to the British sovereign. In 1858 Lord Canning 
proclaimed: “We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligation of duties which bind 
us to all other subjects. In their prosperity will be our strength; 
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in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward”. 

A new chapter in the relationship between England and 
India began. This proclamation acted as a magic and Indians 
began to purchase favour by showing their loyalty to the 
Queen of England, for the pledge of equal status for all British 
subjects had inspired their expectations. However, Lord Lytton 
in his confidential letter to the Secretary of State for India 
had written: “We all know that these claims and expectations 
never can or will be fulfilled”. 

The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885. It 
was concemed with both the pace and method of constitutional 
progress. 

Lord Dufferin took great interest in the Congress. He said 
that there was no body of persons in this country who 
performed the functions which Her Majesty’s opposition did 
in England. It would be very desirable in their interest as 
well as in the interest of the ruled that Indian politicians 
should meet yearly and point out to the Government in what 
respects the administration was defective and how it could be 
improved, and he added that an assembly such as he proposed 
should not be presided over by the local Governor for in his 
presence the people might not like to speak out their minds. 
Leading politicians in India unanimously accepted Lord 
Dufferin’s scheme and proceeded to give effect to it. Lord 
Dufferin had in 1884 conceived the idea of the Congress. that 
his name in connection with the scheme of the Congress 
should not be divulged so long as he remained in the country. 

Hume, a retired member of Indian Civil Service. had 
evidence that political discontent was going underground. He 
had come into possession of information supplied to the heads 
of some Hindu religious sects and orders by their disciples 
presaging a mass outburst. There were agrarian revolts in 
Bengal, Bombay and Deccan. “A sudden violent outbreak of 
sporadic crime, murders of obnoxious persons, robbery of 
bankers, acts really of lawlessness which by a due coalescence 
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of forces might any day develop into a national revolt”. Hume 
thereupon resolved to open a safety-valve for this unrest and 
the Congress was such an outlet .. (1) 

The first Congress was composed of self-appointed leaders, 
the second of elected delegates .. (2) W.C. Bonnerjee, the 
first Congress President said, “It is under the civilizing rule 
of the Queen and the people of England that we meet here 
together, hindered by none, freely allowed to speak our minds, 
without the least fear or hesitation. Such a thing is possible 
under British rule, and under British rule only”. The 
representatives of the British rule could scarcely quarrel with 
such filial piety. One of the most active founders of the 
movement was a British ex-official, Hume, and for several 
years it was backed by such British partisans as George Yule 
and later Sir William Weddenburn and Sir Henry Cotton. 

Year after year the Congress met and increasingly became 
a national platform for the progressive forces in the land. But 
it was not until 1905 that it acquired the character of a real 
mass movement. A new life burst forth in the country in the 
years 1905-9 and it gave birth to two new schools of 
nationalism, distinguished for their faith in self-reliance and 
independent action. The difference between the two new 
schools - the extremists and the revolutionaries, as they came 
to be called - was one of method only. The extremists believed 
in political agitation and national reconstruction through the 
boycott of British goods and British institutions such as Govt. 
offices, Courts and Schools, and through Swadeshi and the 
setting up of national, indigenous institution like national 
schools and panchayats. The other school believed in Western 
revolutionary methods. But both believed in a free, 
independent India restored to her ancient glory and prosperity. 
The feeling of inferiority and helplessness of the East against 
the West began to decrease when the victory of Japan over 
Russia in 1905 was hailed in India as “the dawn of a new era 
for the whole of Asia”. The new hopes were strengthened by 
the accounts of the new movements for freedom in Egypt, 
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Persia, Turkey and Russia. 

More effective than the influence of external events was 
the ruthless policy of Curzon and later of Minto. The amended 
Indian Official secrets Act of 1904 made punishable newspaper 
criticism ‘likely to bring the Government or constituted 
authority into suspicion or contempt’. The same year Curzon 
carried through the Indian Universities Act, which produced 
bitterness among leaders of Indian opinion. It was meant to 
impose bureaucratic fetters on Colleges and Schools. The 
partition of Bengal aroused the greatest discontent in India. It 
was interpreted as a calculated attack upon the growing 
solidarity of nationalist forces in Bengal. The partition was 
also designed to drive a wedge between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Curzon went to East Bengal and there he explained 
to the Muslims that his object in partitioning Bengal was not 
only to relieve the Bengal administration but to create a 
Muslim province, where Islam could be predominant and its 
followers placed in power. Speaking at the Congress of 1906, 
Nawabzada Atikullah Khan declared, “I may tell you at once 
that it is not correct that the Muslims of East Bengal are in 
favour of the partition of Bengal. The real fact is that it is 
only a few leading Muslims who for their own purpose 
supported the measure”. 

Addressing the convocation of the Calcutta University in 
1905, Curzon declared that “truth took a high place in the 
moral codes of the West before it had been similarly honoured 
in the East, where craftiness and diplomatic will have always 
been held in much repute. He cited the Indian epics praising 
“successful deception practised with honest men”. He warned 
Bengalis against their eloquence. “All I say to you is, do not 
presume on this talent”. He concluded his speech by denying 
that there was such a thing as “an Indian nation”. 

India’s self-respect was still further wounded by the ill- 
treatment of Indian’s abroad, especially in South Africa. 

Not only was the partition agitation started in 1905 but in 
that year was also raised the banner of revolt in the Congress 
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by the younger men under “Lal, Bal, Pal” - Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and Bepin Chandra Pal. They won their 
psychological victory by calling the method of partitioning 
Parliament, “mendicancy”. Tilak’s slogan, “Swaraj is my 
brithright, and I will have it”, echoed throughout India. 

The Congressmen always cherished a strong faith in the 
British sense of justice. But in 1904 when a deputation under 
the leadership of the Congress President, Sir Henry Cotton, 
waited upon the Viceroy with the resolution of the Congress, 
Lord Curzon refused to receive the deputation and 
characterized Congress activities as the mere letting off of 
“Gas”. As a result Gokhale and Lajpat Rai were deputed to 
England to place the Indian grievances before the British 
Public. 

Gokhale and Lajpat Rai toured all over England, meeting 
important persons, making contacts and addressing public 
meetings. But they retumed to India disillusioned. Lajpat Rai 
declared that Britain was too busy with her own affairs to do 
anything for India, that the British press was not willing to 
champion Indian aspirations, that it was hard to get a hearing 
in England and that Indians would have to depend on 
themselves to win their freedom. 

The message of Lajpat Rai went to the hearts of young 
Indians assembled at the Congress Session of Benares in 1905. 
The partition of Bengal had by then become an accomplished 
fact and the Swadeshi movement, including the boycott of 
British goods, had begun in Bengal. Gokhale, President of 
the Congress. approved of the boycott as a political weapon. 
But the older men were not ready for the new message and 
there was fear of a split. There was a strong difference over 
the first resolution welcoming their Royal Highnesses, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The Bengal delegates threatened 
Opposition in the open Congress. But a compromise was 
reached and the split was avoided. An open Conference in 
the Congress Camp was held by the younger delegates - an 
inaugural meeting of the new Party, the Nationalist or the 
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Extremist party. Here Tilak preached passive resistance and 
outlined the programme of national reconstruction which was 
adopted by the new nationalist school and put into practice. 

The scheme for the partition of Bengal was promulgated 
in a Govt. resolution in 1905 defying strong opposition 
throughout India. The resolution was followed by 
unprecedented agitation. Public meetings were held all over 
Bengal to protest against the proposed partition. A boycott 
pledge was taken by the people. The Swadeshi and the boycott 
movement spread throughout the country. The Indian imports 
of Manchester piece goods went down considerably. Students 
attended anit-partition meetings, took boycott and Swadeshi 
vows. They became volunteers for national service and 
picketed foreign cloth shops. The Swadeshi meetings were 
broken up by force. The singing of “Bande Mataram” in 
public places was declared illegal. Leaders were harassed 
and accused of sedition. The gagging of public expression 
provoked widespread discontent which helped the growth of 
the revolutionary movement. 

The Government launched a policy of crafty favouritism 
to the Muslims. “ Of two wives the Muslim was the favourite”, 
said a high official. The support of Nawab Salimullah Khan 
of Dacca, who had considered partition at first an undesirable 
arrangement, was won over by the grant of a loan of £ 100.00 
at a low rate of interest. As a result of the government policy 
of fomenting dissension between the two communities, Hindu- 
Muslim riots were rampant. Lives were lost, temples were 
desecrated, shops plundered, Hindu widows carried off and 
raped. In the Comilla Rioting case the judge openly favoured 
the Muslims. | 

The Congress of 1906, held at Calcutta, was a landmark 
in the history of the Indian national movement. The old spell 
had been broken at last and leaders now spoke out their 
minds freely. Dadabhai Naroji, President of the Congress, 
proclaimed the ideal of “Swaraj” for the people of India. The 
word Swaraj, the mantra of new aspirations was uttered for 
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the first time from the Congress platform. “Self-Governemt 
is the only and chief remedy, Be united, persevere and achieve 
self-government so that the millions now perishing by poverty, 
famine and plague, and the scores of millions that are starving 
on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India may once 
more occupy her proud position of yore, among the greatest 
and civilized nations of the West”. The resolutions passed on 
Swadeshi, boycott, and national education were regarded as 
satisfactory by the new party led by Tilak. The moderates 
laid by Pherozshah Mehta held that the Congress went too far 
and it was on their attempt to get the resolutions modified 
that the split took place in 1907 at the Surat Session. 

During 1906-08 the Nationalist Party grew steadily in 
strength. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh appeared like a meteor on the 
Indian political scene. His influence was considerable and 
many young men were inspired by his philosophical and 
cultural writings and sacrificed their lives. 

The passing of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Indian 
Newspapers Act in 1908 brought the work of public 
propaganda almost to a standstill. For certain articles in the 
Kesari, Lokmanya Tilak, now aged fifty-two, was sentenced 
in 1908 six years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
1000/-. Tilak, addressing he Judge declared, “in spite of the 
verdict of the jury, I maintain that I am innocent. There are 
higher powers that rule the destinies of things; and it may be 
the will of providence that the cause which I represent should 
prosper more by my sufferings this by my remaining free”. 
There was nation-wide protest against the inhuman sentence 
inflicted on the most popular and revered leader of the people. 
The students absented themselves from Schools and Colleges. 
There were hurtles and the textile workers of Bombay struck 
work for six days. It was the first political strike of the workers 
in India. 

The revolutionary party in Bengal received wide sympathy 
and grew stronger and stronger with the repression let loose 
on them by the Govt. The revolutionary party was modeled 
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upon the Russian and Italian secret societies, and acts of 
terrorism figured prominently in its programme. 

Khudiram Bose and Prafulla Chaki attempted the daring 
murder of Mr. Kingsford, the Judge of Muzaffarpur, in April 
1908, but instead two innocent English women fell victims. 
Khudiram was arrested, tried and sent to the gallows. The 
revolutionists did not take this lying down. 

The approver Naren Gosain was shot dead in Jail in 
September. Two months later the Sub-Inspector of Police 
who had arrested Khudiram was also assassinated. In February 
1909 the public prosecutor who had acted in both the Alipore 
and Gosain murder case was shot dead while leaving the 
High Court Building. This was a proof of the organizational 
strength and the fearlessness of the revolutionaries. 

During 1906-10 the revolutionaries were active not only 
in Bengal but in other places as well. V.D. Savarkar from 
Poona and Shyamji Krishna Varma directed from London 
and Paris the revolutionary movement in Maharashtra and 
other places. News of the heavy sentences inflicted on the 
revolutionaries created a deep impression on young Indians 
in London. One of them, Madanlal Dhingra, decided “to shed 
English blood as a humble protest against the inhuman 
transportations and hangings of Indian Youths” and on July 
1, 1909, he shot Sir W. Curzon Wyllie. Savarkar was arrested 
in 1910 in London and sent to Bombay. On the way he 
escaped at Marseilles but was re-arrested. later he was tried 
and sentenced to transportation for life, and confined in the 
Andamans. 

No viceroy made his power and influence more deeply 
felt than Lord Curzon. In 1905 Lord Curzon left India and 
Lord Minto succeeded him. In 1906 Lord Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, wrote to Lord Minto, “Everybody warns a 
new spirit is growing and spreading over India - “you cannot 
go On governing in the same spirit; you have got to deal with 
the Congress party and Congress principles, whatever you 
may think of them. Be sure that before long the Muslims will 
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throw in their lot with the Congressmen against you, and so 
forth”. The moderates pinned their hopes on Lord Morley. 
Whilst the Government of India were following a policy of 
ruthless repression against the Extremists, they were evolving 
a Strategy to rally the Moderates, the Muslims, the landlords 
and the princes to their side. 

On November 2, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation, King Edward VII sent a message to 
the princes and people of India foreshadowing political 
reforms. On December 17, Lord Morley placed reforms 
proposals before Parliament. The Indian National Congress 
which met at madras, shorn of its left wing, gave a hearty 
welcome to the Morley-Minto Scheme. It became the Indian 
Councils Act, 1909, on May 15, and was put into force on 
November 15. Much water flowed down the Ganges during 
1908-9. The halting reforms were criticized even by 
Moderates. This Pandora’s box had a history behind it. 

A Muslim deputation headed by the Aga Khan presented 
to Lord Minto an address on October 1, 1906. It was a long 
document, and it made two important demands on behalf of 
the Muslim community. First, that “the position accorded to 
the Muslim community in any kind of representation, direct 
or indirect, and in all other ways affecting their status and 
influence, should be commensurate not merely with their 
numerical strength, but also with the practical importance 
and the value of the contributions which they make to the 
defence of the empire” and with due regard to “the position 
they occupied in India a little more than a hundred years . 
age”. Secondly, in the proposed reforms they should be given 
the right of sending their own representatives themselves 
through separate communal electorates. It was an open secret 
that the deputation was a “command performance”, as Maulana 
Mohammad Ali later called it. Lord Minto in his reply accepted 
the position taken up by the deputation. He said, “I am as 
firmly convinced as I believe you to be, that any electoral 
representation in India would be doomed to mischievous 
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failure which aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the communities 
composing the population of this continent”. 

The All-India Muslim League was formally founded in 
December 1906 at Dacca where Muslims from the various 
provinces had assembled in connection with the Muslim 
Educational Conference. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 were a step towards 
the conciliation of Indian opinion by the British Government. 
The reforms only served to reveal British tactics to sidetrack 
the main issue of freedom. 

In November 1910 Lord Hardinge succeeded Lord Minto. 
On December 12, 1911 an Imperial Durbar was held in Delhi 
and the Emperor, George V, was present. The transfer of the 
seat of the Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient 
Capital of Delhi was effected. The partition of Bengal was 
annulled. 

Neither the reforms nor repressive legislation of 1901-11 
were able to halt the revolutionary movement in India. At the 
time of the state entry of Lord Hardinge into the New Capital 
in December 1912, while the viceregal elephant passed 
through Chandni Chowk a bomb was thrown at it. The bomb 
exploded and killed one of the Viceroy’s attendants, wounded 
some others and caused slight injuries to Lord Hardinge. The 
revolutionary movement reached its apex during 1913-16 both 
in Bengal and the Punjab. War broke out in 1914. During 
1915 daring dacoities and attempts on the lives of Government 
Officials were made by the revolutionaries and some of them 
proved fatal. These activities continued unabated till 1917. 
The revolutionaries believed that England’s difficulty was 
their country’s opportunity. Some Indian revolutionaries in 
Europe gathered together in Berlin to help England’s enemies 
but the German defeat put an end to prospect of outside help. 

_ The revolutionary movement in the Punjab was reinforced 
by the return of Sikh emigrants from America. They were 
harassed in Canada by all sorts of new restrictions. The 
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Kamagata Maru, a Japanese Steamer chartered by a wealthy 
Sikh, sailed from Hongkong in April 1914 with 351 Sikh and 
21 Pubjabi Muslims. But they had to return to India in 
September 1914, there was trouble in store for them. It 
embittered the feelings of the Sikhs against the British 
Government. The Propaganda of the Gaddar Party increased 
in intensity during 1914-15 and attempts were made to spread 
disaffection in the Indian army and these partially succeeded. 

The Pan-Islamic movement had gathered strength in India 
= during the Balkan War of 1911-13. As a result of hostile 
attitude of Great Britain towards Turkey, there was a re- 
approachment between the Muslims and the Congress. A new 
Constitution was adopted at the Annual Session of the All 
India Muslim Leagus in March 1913. It was under these 
condition that at the Karachi Congress of 1913 the Hindus 
and Muslims closed their ranks and the Congress placed on 
record, “its appreciation of the adoption by the All-India 
Muslim League of the idea of self-government for India”. 
The Congress endorsed the plea of the League for harmonious 
co-operation between the two communities. 

In 1915 the Sessions of the Congress and the League were 
simultaneously held in Bombay. The League session was 
attended by the Congress leaders. It was resolved that the 
Congress and Muslim League should co-operate together in 
formulating a common scheme of post-war reforms and press 
for its adoption by the Government. Committees were 
appointed by the Congress and the League for this purpose. 
A joint scheme of reforms was formulated, and the Hindu- 
Muslim question was settled by agreement on a scheme of 
special representation approved by both the Congress and the 
League at their annual session in December 1916 at Lucknow 
and came to be known as the Congress-League Scheme. 
Another feature of this Congress was a compromise between 
the moderates and the Extremists. But the compromise lasted 
for only two years and the moderates, now calling themselves 
liberals, walked out of the Congress. 
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From 1916 onwards Gandhi appeared on the Indian political 
horizon as an increasingly significant factor. He returned to 
India in January 1915. He was well known for his satyagraha 
struggle in South Africa. In 1917 Gandhiji championed with 
success the cause of the plantation labourers in Champaran 
and later he stood up for the peasantry of Kheda. He was 
still very loyal to the British and helped the Government in 
recruiting for the war. 

India waited after war for a change of heart on the part of 
the British Government. Instead she received the Rowlatt 
Act. The people as a whole resented it. In April 1919 innocent 
unarmed people were massacred in Amritsar by General Dyer. 
This outrage wounded India’s pride and she rose in revolt 
against foreign domination. Gandhiji stated that Jallianwala 
Bagh was only the beginning: “We must be prepared to 
contemplate with equanimity not a thousand murders of 
innocent men and women, but many thousands before we 
attain a status in the world that shall not be surpassed by any 
nation. We hope, therefore, that all concerned will take rather 
than lose heart and treat hanging as an ordinary affair of 
life”. 

In May 1920 the findings of the Hunter Committee were 
published. Before the results of the investigation could be 
released, the Government passed the Indemnity Act to protect 
officials. 

Gandhi was profoundly. shocked. On August 1, 1920 he 
gave the signal for the campaign with his famous letter to the 
Viceroy: “I can retain neither respect nor affection for a 
Government which has been moving from wrong to wrong in 
order to defend its immorality”. On the eve of the launching 
of Satyagraha, Tilak passed away and Gandhiji movingly 
said: “My strongest bulwark is gone”. 

Lakhs of people in Bombay participated in the funeral 
procession of Lokmanya Tilak. Everyone shed tears and 
affection and there was one question in the.minds of all: 
“Who will take Tilak’s place?” 
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The country was shocked at the attitude of the authorities. 
The All India Congress Committee met at Banaras and decided 
to convene a special session of the Congress to consider the 
report of the Hunter Committee and the Khilafat question. 
Khilafat conference were held in Allahabad, Madras and many 
other places. In these conferences the decision to launch 
progressive non-co-operation was reiterated. The scheme on 
Non-co-operation was announced in August 1920. Gandhi 
and Ali brothers set out on a tour of the country to explain 
the programme. 

The special session of the Congress. met in Calcutta from 
September 4 to 9, 1920. Lala Lajpat Rai was elected President. 
Gandhi, who had stood for responsive co-operation at 
Amritsar, had become the leader of those who wanted the 
Congress to launch upon a policy of direct action to achieve 
independence. Gandhi moved the main resolution of the 
session, calling upon the country “to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation” until 
the Khilafat wrongs were righted and Swaraj established. After 
a long and heated discussion, the Congress adopted it. The 
resolution contemplated a progressive scheme of non-co- 
operation. 

The resolution stated : 

“In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their 
duty towards the Musalmans of India and the Prime Minister 
has deliberately broken his pledge word given to them, it is 
the duty of every non-Muslim Indian to assist his Musalman 
brother in his attempt to remove the religious calamity that 
has overtaken him; and in view of the fact that, in the matter 
of the events of April 1919, both the said Governments have 
grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people of 
the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and 
barbarous behaviour towards them and have exonerated 
Michael O’ Dwyert....... This Congress is of opinion that there 
can be no contentment in India without redress of these two 
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wrongs, and that the only effectual means....... is the 
establishment of Swaraj”. . 

This opened a new chapter in the history of the Congress 
and the nation. The days of “prayer, petition and protest” 
were over. The people looked forward eagerly to positive 
and fearless collective direct action against the foreign 
Government. Gandhi had made it clear that non-co-operation 
would begin with boycott of councils, Law Courts and 
educational institutions, and would refuse to help the civil 
and military administration, and would refuse to pay taxes. 
He also made it clear that the Swaraj he visualised was not 
merely political independence. It would be meaningless 
without economic and social justice. The programme of non- 
co-operation must be backed up by constructive activity which, 
among other things, meant work for communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, khadi, swadeshi, village industries, rural 
development, national education, prohibition and organization 
of village punchayats. With this session Gandhi emerged as 
the unquestioned leader of the Congress and the country. 
Under him the Congress became a dynamic body, functioning 
throughout the year and not merely meeting for three days in 
the year and passing pious resolutions. 

People responded to the call enthusiastically. Thousands 
of students and teachers left schools and colleges. New 
National Schools, Colleges and Vidyapiths were started in 
different parts of the country. Many lawyers gave up their 
practice and worked for the success of the new movement. 
The successful picketing of liquor shops led many people to 
give up the drink habit; it also resulted in great loss of revenue 
to the Government. The enthusiastic response of the people 
made Government nervous and it resorted to a policy of 
extreme repression. Repression increased with the increase 
of the tempo of the movement. 

The Prince of Wales arrived in India on November 17, 
1921 and was greeted by a complete hurtle and bonfire of 
foreign cloth. Wherever he went, the roads and streets were 
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deserted. The Government retaliated by arresting all important 
leaders. The atmosphere in the country was tense. A new 
sense of self-respect was evident everywhere. The people 
were impatient and ready for any sacrifice. The main resolution 
of the Congress at Ahmedabad reiterated its faith in non- 
violent non-co-operation, described civil disobedience as the 
only civilized and effective substitute or an armed rebellion, 
asked Congressmen to prepare the masses for individual and 
mass civil disobedience, and appointed Gandhi as the sole 
executive authority, investing him with full powers to regulate 
the movement. He was to nominate his successor. Neither he 
nor those who followed him could come to terms with the 
Government or alter the creed of the Congress without the 
sanction of the All India Congress Committee. 

As mass civil disobedience movement was going on, 
reports of rioting came from Chauri Chaura. Some 
demonstrators, who had been fired upon, got infuriated and 
chased a party of policemen to the station. The station was 
burnt along with the policemen. Reports of violence also 
came from Bareilly and some parts of Madras. Gandhi was 
shocked at the news. He thought that it would provide the 
Government an opportunity for reprisals. He at once decided 
to suspend the movement. This step was resented by some 
leaders, as they thought it would demoralise the country. 

However, the impact of this mass civil disobedience was 
great on the people. People were awakened. The women were 
awakened. And a grim determination was registered in the 
face of the people for achieving freedom from the foreign 
yoke. 

Now, what is the nature of difference between Gandhi and 
Subhas Bose? 

Patriotism was the basic quality of both Gandhi and Subhas. 
Only, Gandhi applied soul-force in solving human problems. 
He stressed on the subjective quality for resolving such 
problems. Gandhi's method was much deeper. He would show 
violence as it would cause destruction of both side. He did 
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not hate his enemy. He wanted to bring out the inherent 
moral quality of his enemy by submitting to atrocities 
committed by his adversary. It has a double advantage. It . 
elevates the enemy and avoids violence and destruction which 
guards hated and debases man. He believed in peaceful 
negotiation, and avoided violent confrontation. But this can 
be done when the two parties meet on equal terms. Gandhi 
therefore demanded equality of status. All problems appeared 
to Gandhi to be essentially human, which could be readily 
solved. But did he meet with success with his method. 

Subhas Bose and Romain Rolland both had agreed that if 
Gandhism had faltered, tactics. should be changed. Romain 
Rolland wrote to Subhas Bose : “But we men of thought 
must each of us fight against the temptation that befalls us in 
moments of fatigue and unsettledness, of repairing to a world 
beyond the battle called either God or Art or Freedom of the 
spirit or those distant regions of the mystic soul. For fight we 
must, as our duty lies on this side of the ocean on the battle- 
ground of men”. | 

Subhas Bose had no faith in the peaceful method of 
negotiation. He believed it to be a folly to expect the ruling 
power to change their heart. Subhas therefore differed from 
Gandhi on the question of tactics. With Gandhi it was not 
merely a question of policy, but a question of moral: victory 
or truth as he called it. For Gandhi politics was religion. His 
object was to elevate political life and political institutions 
through moral force. 

Subhas Bose had enlightened Romain Rolland regarding 
Indian Political situation: “The two cardinal principles on 
which the movement of the last 14 years had been based 
were - firstly, Satyagraha or non-violent resistance and 
secondly, a united front of all sections of the Indian people, 
e.g., capital and labour, and landlord and peasant. India’s 
great hope was that the Satyagraha movement would fructify, 
in a peaceful settlement in the following manner. Within India, 
the movement would gradually paralyse the civil 
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administration of the country. Outside India, the lofty ethics 
of Satyagraha would stir the conscience of the British people. 
Thus would the conflict lead to a settlement whereby India 
would win her freedom without striking a blow and without 
shedding any blood. But the hope was frustrated. Within India, 
the Satyagraha movement no doubt created a non-violent 
revolution, but the higher services, both civil and military, 
remained unaffected and the “King’s Government” therefore 
went on much as usual. Outside India, a handful of high- 
minded Britishers were no doubt inspired by the ethics of 
Gandhi, but the British people as a whole remained quite 
indifferent; self-interest drowned the ethical appeal. 

The failure to win freedom led to a very eamest heart- 
searching among the rank and file of the Indian National 
Congress. One section of Congress men went back to the old 
policy of constitutional action within the Legislatures. 
Mahatma Gandhi and his orthodox followers after the 
suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement (or 
Satyagraha), turned to a programme of social and economic 
uplift of the villages. But the more radical section, in their 
disappointment, inclined to a new ideology and plan of action 
and the majority of them combined to form the Congress 
Socialist Party. 

“What would be your attitude”, asked Subhas, “if the 
United Front is broken up and a new movement is started not 
quite in keeping with the requirements of Gandhians 
Satyagraha?” 

“He would be very sorry and disappointed”, said Mon. 
Rolland, “if Gandhi’s Satyagraha failed to win treedom for 
India’. At the end of the Great War, when the whole world 
was sick of bloody strife and hatred, a new light had dawned 
on the horizon when Gandhi emerged with his new weapon 
of political strife. Great were the hopes that Gandhi had roused 
throughout the whole world.” i 

“We find from experience”, said Subhas, “that Gandhi's 
method is too lofty for this materialistic world, and, as a 
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political leader, he is too straightforward in his dealings with 
his opponents. We find, further that though the British are 
not wanted in India, with the help of superior physical force, 
they have nevertheless been able to maintain their existence 
in India in spite of the inconvenience and annoyance caused 
by the Satyagraha movement. If Satyagraha ultimately fails, 
would Mon. Rolland like to see the national endeavour 
continued by other methods or would he cease taking interest 
in the Indian movement?” 

Romain Rolland empathically replied : “The struggle must 
go on”. 

“But I know several European friends of India who have 
told me distinctly that their interest in the Indian freedom 
movement is due entirely to Gandhi’s method of non-violent 
resistance”. 

Romain Rolland did not agree with them at all. He would 
be sorry if the Satyagraha failed. But if it really did, then the 
hard facts of life would have to be faced and he would like to 
see the movement conducted on other lines. 

Was Gandhi's political shrewdness compatible with the 
essential innocence of heart that one asks of saints? Subhas 
Bose never questioned Gandhi's innocence or saintliness. But 
he really questioned his method in gaining the political 
objective of Indian Independence. 

“There are people in Europe’, said Subhas, “who say that 
as in Russia there were two successive revolutions - a 
bourgeois democratic revolution and a socialist revolution - 
so also in India there will be two successive revolutions? and 
a social revolution. In my opinion, however, the fight for 
political freedom will have to be conducted simultaneously 
with the fight for socio-economic emancipation”. Subhas Bose 
further tried to elicit Romain Rolland’s opinion on his view 
that “The party that will bring political freedom to India will 
be the party that will also put into effect the entire programme 
of socio-economic reconstruction”. 

Romain Rolland could not give his definite opinion on 
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this question, probably he was not aware of all the facts of 
the Indian situation. 

Subhas Bose wanted to be sure of Rolland’s attitude- 
towards a radical party which worked for the emancipation of 
peasants and workers. He asked him “what would be Mon. 
Rolland’s attitude “if the united front policy of the Indian 
national Congress fails to win freedom for India and a radical 
party emerges which identifies itself with the interests of the 
peasants and the workers?” 

“I have already written to Gandhi”, said Rolland, “that he 
should make up his mind on this question”. 

Explaining his attitude in the event of a schism within the 
Indian National Congress, he continued, “I am not interested 
in choosing between two political parties or between two 
generations. What is of interest and a value of me is a higher 
question. To me political parties do not count; what really 
counts is the great cause that transcends them - the cause of 
the workers of the world. To be more explicit, if as a result of 
unfortunate circumstances, Gandhi (or any party, for the matter 
of that should be in conflict with the cause of the workers and 
with their necessary evolution a socialistic organization - if 
Gandhi (or any party) should turn away and stand aloof from 
the workers’ cause, then for ever will I side with the oppressed 
workers - for ever will I participate in their efforts, because 
on their side is justice and the law of the real and necessary 
development of human society”. 

Subhas Bose ventured to remark that the Mahatma would 
not take a definite stand on the economic issues. Whether on - 
political, or social, or economic questions, he was 
temperamentally a believer in “the golden mean”. 

Nationalism is the golden thread of Subhas Bose’s 
utterances, and he gives a clean-cut programme for fighting 
on the Freedom Front of India. He delivered a remarkable 
Presidential Address at the fifty-first session of the Indian 
National Congress at Haripura on February 19, 1938. 

Whether Gandhi did or did not speed Britain’s exit from 
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India is debatale. It can be rightly argued that Britain would 
have departed from the Indian subcontinent in or about 1947 
whether or not Gandhi occupied the historical stage. But “A 
review of Gandhi’s role in gaining the political objective of 
Indian Independence fails to touch what may prove to be his 
most important contribution, what he did for Indian character 
and capacities. Gandhi’s leadership, regardless of its objective 
success or failure, had important subjective consequences, 
repairing wounds in self-esteem inflicted by generations of 
imperial subjection, restoring courage and potency, recruiting 
and mobilizing new constituencies and leaders, helping India 
to acquire national coherence” (The Modernity of Tradition 
Political Development in India” by Lloyd I. Rudolph and 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, Chicago, 1947, P. 157). 


1. D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma; Life of M.K. Gandhi, Vol. I, P. 10. 
Gr ibid. 
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CHAPTER - V 
THIRD PHASE 


January 26, 1930 was declared as Independence Day by 
the All India Congress Committee. Gandhi observed in Young 
India : “Granted a perfectly non-violent atmosphere and a 
fulfilled constructive programme, I wou!d undertake to lead 
the mass civil disobedience struggle to a successful issue in 
the space of few months”. Addressing the students of Gujrat 
Vidyapith he said : 

“You will expect me to say something about the 
Independence Resolution passed at the Lahore Congress, 
especially the civil disobedience part of it, and you will want 
to know what is going to be your share in the struggle. Well, 
as I have often said, we rely not on the numerical strength, 
but on the strength of character, and the civil disobedience 
resolution was moved more because I had faith in a few men 
sacrificing themselves for the cause than in the number of 
men coming forward in response to the call. 

“Earl Russel has given us plainly to understand that India’s 
dominion status is something different from what we have 
always believed it to be, namely, a status allied to that of 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia. These, the noble Earl 
admits, are virtually independent. I never anything else in 
mind when I talked of dominion status for India. What Earl 
Russel says is tantamount to saying that instead of being in 
the iron chains that India has been in for years, she may now 
have the choice of changing them for golden ones. And some 
of us seem to hug the proposal. We are so very much fear- 
stricken that a severance of the British connection means to 
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us violence and chaos. Well, I want to make myself clear 
once more. Votary as I am of non-violence, if I was given a 
choice between a helpless witness to chaos and perpetual 
slavery, I should unhesitatingly say that I would far rather be 
witness to chaos in India, I would far rather be witness to 
Hindus and Muslims doing one another to death than that I 
should daily witness our gilded slavery. To my mind, golden 
shackles are far worse than iron ones, for one easily feels the 
irksome and galling nature of the latter and is prone to forget 
the former. If, therefore, India must be in chains, I wish they 
were of iron rather than of gold or other precious metal. 

“The specter of an Afghan invasion is raised in certain 
quarters the moment we talk of independence. I don’t mind 
the invasion when we have served our slavish connection 
with Britain. But I am an incorrigible optimist and my faith 
in India winning her freedom by a bloodless revolution is 
unshakable. I think it is quite possible, if you will be tune to 
your pledge. I would like to see the snataks of the Vidyapith 
in the front in any struggle for swaraj. I want you to visualize 
what is coming. You have a harder ordeal than going to jail. 
Robbers, dacoits and murderers can go to jail, and they make 
themselves thoroughly at home there. But they do not serve 
the country by going to jail. A mere jail going man does not 
help the country. What I want from you in the preparedness 
to offer yourselves willing and pure sacrifices in the struggle. 
There is a lot of violence in the air, and you will have to 
immolate yourselves in the flames, if there are violent 
outbursts when and if I am put into jail. If you are true to 
your pledge of truth and non-violence, you will not hide 
yourselves in your houses whilst violence or incendiarism is 
going on, nor will you be active participators in it, but you 
will go and rush into the conflagration with a view to 
extinguishing it. For surely that will be expected of you. 
Even the votaries of violence will expect that and nothing 
else from you. Vice pays a homage to virtues, and sometimes 
the way it chooses is to expect virtue not to fall from its 
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pedestal even whilst vice is rampant round about. 

“You will be ready of course to march to jail, but I do not 
think you will be called upon to go to jail. The higher and 
severer ordeal I have just now pictured to you awaits you. I 
do not know what form civil disobedience is to take, but I am 
desperately in search of an effective formula. 

“I am impatient to reach the goal if we can through non- 
violence and truth. Both spring from my unshakable faith in 
the supremacy of non-violence and truth. I know that however 
long the route may appear, it is in‘my opinion the shortest’. 

Gandhi knew no fear and boldly asserted that he would 
rather be witness to chaos in India than that he should daily 
witness gilded slavery. 

In another address before the National Educational 
Conference held at the Vidyapith, Gandhi said : “All those 
studying in national institutions and connected with them must 
do all the things that the country has to do, and must go 
through the same discipline as the country has to go through 
for the attainment of swaraj, so that they may be ready to 
offer themselves willing sacrifices when the time comes ..... 
Literary training, scholarly research and linguistic pursuits, 
study of English and Sanskrit and fine arts, had better take a 
back seat. All our national schools ought to be converted into 
factories of our national ammunition, namely constructive 
work. There are millions of children in India today who have 
to go without any education, much less national education 
and the other big things I have mentioned. Why then can’t we 
do without them until at any rate we have won our freedom? 
Think what the students in Europe did during the Great War. 
Are, we prepared to make the sacrifices that they made? If 
deep down in us is the conviction that we may not even 
breathe in peace until we have freedom, we will live and 
move and have our being in carrying out the constructive 
programme. 

“I want you to shed the fear to death, so that when the 
history of freedom comes to be written, the names of the 
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boys and the girls of national schools and colleges may be 
mentioned therein as of those who died not doing violence 
but in resisting it, no matter by whom committed. The strength 
to kill is not essential for self-defence; one ought to have the 
strength to die. When a man is fully ready to die, he will not 
even desire to offer violence. I may put it down as a self- 
evident proposition that the desire to kill is in inverse 
proportion to the desire to die. History is replete with instances 
of men who by dying with courage and compassion on their 
lips converted the hearts of their violents opponents”. 

He demanded that the students should shed the fear of 
death and demonstrate to the world that they died not doing 
violence but in resisting it. Gandhi believed that resistance to 
violence required greater moral courage than practicing non- 
violence timidly. Gandhi had no time for academic discussion, 
although he was charged for concentrating his attention in 
too one-sided a manner” upon India instead of taking into 
consideration the whole of humanity and thus “limiting his 
horizon and causing his tactics to swerve from their universal 
tendency”. Gandhi, welcoming the criticism, said : “A mere 
academic discussion can only hamper the present progress of 
non-violence. My collaboration with my countrymen to-day 
is confined to the breaking of our shackees. How we would 
feel and what we shall do after breaking them is more than 
they or I know”. 

The prospect of civil disobedience brought forth criticism 
from the liberals, and Gandhi replied, “The congress cannot 
stay its hands after having passed the independence resolution. 
It was no bluff, no showy nothing. It was deliberate definite 
change.in the Congress mentality. It is then as much up to the 
critics as to me, to devise ways and means of achieving 
independence”. He further said, “There is undoubtedly a party 
of violence in the country. It is as patriotic as the best among 
us. What is more, it has much sacrifice to its credit. In daring 
it is not to be surpassed by any of us. It is easy enough to 
fling unkind adjectives at its members, but it will not carry 
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conviction with them. I am not referring to the frothy 
eloquence that passes muster for patriotism. I have in mind 
that secret, silent, persevering band of young men and women 
who want to see their country free at any cost. But whilst I 
admire and adore their patriotism, I have no faith in their 
method. I am convinced that their methods have cost the 
country much more than they know or care to admit. But 
they will listen to no argument, however reasonable it may 
be, unless they are convinced that there is a programme before 
the country which requires at least as much sacrifice as the 
tallest among them is prepared to make. They will not be 
allured by our speeches, resolutions or even conferences. 
Action alone has any appeal for them. This appeal can only 
form non-violent action which is no other than civil resistance. 
In my opinion, it and it alone can save the country from 
impending lawlessness and secret crime. That even civil 
resistance may fail and may also hasten the lawlessness is no 
doubt a possibility. But if it fails in its purpose, it will not be 
civil resistance that will have failed. It will fail, if it does, for 
want of faith and consequent incapacity in the civil resisters. 

“We must cease to dread violence, if we will have the 
country to be free. Can we not see that we are tightly pressed 
in the coil of violence? The peace we seem to prize is a mere 
makeshift, and it is bought with the blood of the starving 
millions. If the critics could only realize the torture of their 
slow and lingering death brought about by forced starvation, 
they would risk anarchy and worse in order to end that agony. 
The agony will not end till the existing rule of spoliation has 
ended. It is sin, with that knowledge, to sit supine, and for 
fear of imaginary anarchy or worse, to stop action that may 
prevent anarchy, and is bound, if successful, to end the 
heartless spoliation of a people who have deserved a better 
fate”. ` 

Explaining the significance of the movement to 
Englishmen, he wrote : 

“To the many known and still more unknown English 
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friends, I owe a word on the eve of what may end in being a 
life and death struggle. Inspite of myself I tried to believe in 
the possibility of self-respecting Congressmen attending the 
proposed Round Table Conference. I had my doubts, because 
I knew that the Congress, though it is admittedly the most 
representative organization in the country, had no adequate 
power behind it for vindicating its position. It could, therefore, 
be represented at the conference only if it knew that the 
British Government and people had, either through generous 


__ impulse or through the pressure of world opinion, decided to 


grant immediate dominion status, and that the conference 
was to meet in order to discuss not anything the different 
groups liked but to discover the contents of a dominion status 
constitution. The Viceroy made it clear in no uncertain terms 
that he could give no such assurance. Such being the case, 
consistently with its past declarations and with the national 
interest of which the Congress claim to be the principal trustee, 
it could not allow itself to be represented at the conference. 
But it may be asked, granting that the Congress in the 
circumstances be expected to send its representative, where 
was the necessity for going from dominion status to 
independence? The answer is plain. 

“Organizations, like men, if they are to commend respect 
and grow, must have a sense of honour and must fulfill their 
promises. Well, the Congress promised at Calcutta to change 
the creed to independence, if dominion status was not 
forthcoming by 31st December 1929. It did not come, nor 
was there any prospect of its coming for certain in the 
immediate future. The Congress, therefore, had no other course 
left open, if it was not ‘to commit suicide’, but to declare its 
immediate objective to be Complete Independence instead of 
Dominion Status. 

“But you are not fit for independence”, say some. Surely 
it is for us to judge whether we are fit or not. And granting 
that we are not, there is nothing wrong or immoral in our 
aspiring after independence and in the attempt rendering 
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ourselves fitter day by day. We shall never be fit by being 
taught to feel helpless and to rely upon the British bayonet to 
keep us from fighting among ourselves or from being devoured 
by our neighbors. If we have to go through the agonies of a 
civil war or a foreign invasion, it-won’t be a new thing in the 
history of nations that have struggled for freedom. England 
has gone through both the experiences. After all, freedom is 
not a hot-house growth. 

“It 1s open to those English friends who are sincerely 
anxious for India’s welfare to assist India in her fight for 
freedom and on her terms. She knows best what she needs. 
Complete Independence does not mean arrogant isolation or 
a superior disdain for all help. But it does mean complete 
service of the British bondage, be it ever so slight or well 
concealed. It must be clearly understood that the largest 
nationalist party in India will no longer submit to the position 
of a dependent nation or to the process of helpless exploitation. 
It will run any risk to be free from the double curse. The 
nation wants to feel its power more even than to have 
independence. Possession of such power is independence. 

“That the civil disobedience may resolve itself into violent 
disobedience is, I am sorry to have to confess, not an unlikely 
event. But I know that it will not be the cause of it. Violence 
is already corroding the whole body politic. Civil disobedience 
will be but a purifying process and may bring to the surface 
what is burrowing under and into the whole body. With the 
evidence I have to the condition of the country and the 
unquenchable faith I have in the method of civil resistance, I 
must not be deterred from the course the inward voice seems 
to be leading me to.” 

“But whatever I do and whatever happens, English friends 
will accept my word, that whilst I am impatient to break the 
British bondage, I am no enemy of Britain”. 

Gandhi was not deterred by the prospect of the movement 
tuming violent. “Violence is already corroding the whole body 
politic”, said Gandhi. He believed that “civil disobedience 
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will be but a purifying process”. 

On the eve of Independence Day, Gandhi wrote : 

“Remember that 26th is the day not to declare independence 
but to declare that will be satisfied with nothing less than 
Complete Independence as opposed to dominion status so 
called. Remember that on 26th we do not start civil 
disobedience, but merely hold meetings to declare our 
determination to attain Purna Swaraj and to that end to carry 
out Congress instructions that may be issued from time to 
time. Remember that since we desire to attain our end by 
non-violent and truthful means, we can do so only through 
self-purification. We should devote the day to doing such 
constructive work as lies in our power to do. Remember that 
at the meetings there are to be no speeches. There is to be 
mere recitation and this should be in the provincial language”. 

The text of the declaration to the made on January 26th 
was : 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so that 
they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also 
that if any government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it or 
to abolish it. The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe, therefore, that India must sever the British connection 
and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence.” 

“India has been ruined economically. The revenue derived 
from our people is out of all proportion to our income. Our 
average income is seven pice, less than two pence, per day, 
and of the heavy taxes we pay, twenty per cent are raised 
from the land revenue derived from the peasantry and three 
per cent from the salt tax, which falls most heavily on the 
poor.” 
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“Village industries, such as hand-spinning, have been 
destroyed, leaving the peasantry idle for at least four months 
in the year, and dulling their intellect for want of handicrafts, 
and nothing has been substituted, as in other countries, for 
the crafts thus destroyed.” 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated to heap 
further burdens on the peasantry. The British manufactured 
goods constitute the bulk of our imports. Customs duties betray 
clear partiality for British manufactures, and revenue from 
them is used not to lessen the burden on the masses, but for 
sustaining a highly extravagant administration. Still more 
arbitrary has been the manipulation of the exchange ratio 
which has resulted in millions being drained away from the 
country. 

“Politically, India’s status has never been so reduced, as 
under the British regime. No reforms have given real political 
power to the people. The tallest of us have to bend before 
foreign authority. The rights of free expression of opinion 
and free association have been denied to us, and many of our 
countrymen are compelled to live in exile abroad and they 
cannot return to their homes. All administrative talent is killed, 
and the masses have to be satisfied with petty village offices 
and clerkships. 

“Culturally, the system of education has torn us from our 
mornings, Our training has made us hug and very chains that 
bind us. 

“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us 
unmanly, and the presence of an alien army of occupation, 
employed with deadly effect to crush in us the spirit of 
resistance, has made us think that we cannot look after 
Ourselves or put up a defence against foreign aggression, or 
defend our homes and families from the attacks of thieves, 
robbers, and miscreants. 

“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer to a rule has caused this fourfold disaster to our 
country. We recognize, however, that the most effective way 
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of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will 
prepare ourselves, by withdrawing, so far as we can, all 
voluntary association from the British Government, and will 
prepare for civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes. 
We are convinced that if we can but withdraw our voluntary 
help, stop payment of taxes without doing violence, even 
under provocation, the end of this inhuman rule is assured. 
' We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry out the 
Congress instructions issued from time to time for the purpose 
of establishing Purna Swaraj”. 

The Viceroy stated in the central Assembly on January 25 
that it was the responsibility of his Government for effective 
maintenance of the authority of law. And referring to the goal 
of dominion status, he said: “The assertion of a goal is of 
necessity a different thing from the goal’s attainment’. On 
the eve of Independence Day, the Ali brothers, Shafi Dandi 
and Ismail Khan issued a press statement urging Muslims not 
to participate in the demonstrations of the Congress. 

Independence Day came and it revealed as in a flash the 
earnest and enthusiastic mood of the country. There were 
impressive and mammoth gatherings everywhere. People took 
the pledge of independence solemnly and peacefully. “The 
demonstrations of the 26th are an unmistakable proof that the 
Congress still remains the one body to rule the hearts of the 
masses”, said Gandhi. “Thank God, they have unity in their 
starvation”. He became the vessel of their longings - “their 
hope that the glow of freedom when it comes will be felt in 
the remotest village”. The mass enthusiasm gave the necessary 
impetus to him and he felt with his sure touch on the pulse of 
the people that the time for action was ripe. “The party of 
non-violence must now use up all its resources; if it cannot 
act, it Must Own its incapacity and retire from the field of 
battle”. 

Gandhi thanked Lord Irwin “for having cleared the 
atmosphere and let us know exactly where we stand”. He 
stated on January 31. “There Viceroy would not mind waiting 
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for the grant of dominion status till every millionaire was 
reduced to the level of a wage-eamer getting seven pice a 
day. The Congress will today, if it had power, raise every 
starving peasant to the state in which he at least will get a 
living even equal to the millionaire’s. And when the peasant 
is fully awakened to a sense of his plight and knows that it is 
not the kismet that brought him to the helpless state but the 
existing rule, unaided, he will in his impatience abolish all 
distinctions between the constitutional and the unconstitutional, 
even the violent and non-violent means. The Congress expects 
to guide the peasants in the right direction”. 

“We refuse to be satisfied with the airy peace”, 
remonstrated Gandhi. “We would rather risk the dark anarchy 
if, perchance, there by we can be released from the grinding 
pauperism. The threat of dire vengeance uttered against civil 
and criminal resisters is idle and, therefore, uncalled for. There 
is this in common between both. Both have counted the cost. 
They are out for suffering. Would that their means were also 
common. Unfortunately, instead of being complementary, they 
neutralize each other. I know that the non-violent revolutionary 
like me impedes the progress of the violent revolutionary. I 
wish the latter would realize that he impedes my progress 
more than I do his, and that I, being a Mahatma, if left 
unhampered by him, am likely to make greater progress than 
he can ever hope to make. Let him realize too that he has 
never yet given me a fair chance. I want full suspension of 
his activity. If it will please him, I am free to admit that I 
dread him more than I dread Lord Irwin’s wrath”. 

In reply to the storm of indignation in the British Press, 
Gandhi wrote in Young India : 

“It is not difficult to understand the resentment felt in 
England over the ‘demands’, nor the hysterics of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey over the idea of repudiating debts in any circumstance 
whatsoever. Yet that is precisely what every ward, when he 
comes of age, has the right to do. If he finds the trustee 
having buttered his bread at the ward’s expense, he makes 
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the trustee pay for his malpractices or misappropriation or 
breach of trust or whatever other name by which his selfishness 
may be described. There will thus be no atmosphere for a 
dispassionate examination of the case of the dumb masses 
either in India or in England till the Englishmen realize that 
they must part with some of the ill-gotten gains and cease in 
future to expect the inflow to England of millions that are 
annually drained from India under one pretext or another. 

“It is clear that the riches derived from the tillers of the 
soil are not a voluntary contribution, or a contribution 
compelled for their benefit. Villages are not affected by pax 
Britannic so called, for they were untouched even by the 
invasions of Timer or Nadirshah. They will remain untouched 
by anarchy if it comes. But in order that this enormous 
contribution may be exacted without resistance, violence has 
been organized by the British Government on a scale unknown 
before the manipulated in so insidious a manner as not to be 
easily seen or felt as such. British rule has appeared to me to 
be a perfect personification of violence. There are snakes that 
by their very appearance paralyse their victims. They do not 
need to make further demonstration of their power. Even so, 
I am sorry to say, has the British power worked upon us in 
India. 

“Let us, too, understand how organized violence works 
and is on that account far more harmful than sporadic, 
thoughtless, sudden outburst. Ordered violence hides itself 
often behind camouflage and hypocrisy, as we see them 
working through the declarations of good intentions, 
commissions, conferences and the like, or even through 
measures conceived as tending to the public benefit but in 
reality to the benefit of the wrongdoer. Greed and deceit are 
often the offspring, as they are equally often the parents of 
violence. Naked violence repels like the naked skeleton shorn 
of flesh, blood and the velvety skin. It cannot last long. But it 
persists fairly long when it wears the mask of peace and 
progress so called. 
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“Such awe-inspiring violence concealed under ‘golden lid’, 
begets violence of the weal which in its turn works secretly 
and sometimes openly. Non-violence has to work in the midst 
of this double violence. But if it is he supreme law governing 
mankind, it must be able to make its way in the face of the 
heaviest odds. 

“The greatest obstacle in the path of non-violence is the 
presence in our midst of the indigenous interests that have 
sprung up from British rule, the interests of mooned men, 
speculators, scrip-holders, land-holders, factory-owners and 
the like. All these do not always realize that they are living 
on the blood of the masses, and when they do, they become 
as callous as the British principals whose tools and agents 
they are. 

“But non-violence has to be patient with these as with the 
British principals. The aim of the non-violence worker must 
ever be to convert. He may not, however, wait endlessly. 
When, therefore, the limit is reached, he takes risks and 
conceives plans of active satyagraha which may mean civil 
disobedience and the like”. 

On March 2, Gandhi addressed a historic letter to the 
Viceroy : 

“Dear Friend- Before embarking on civil disobedience and 
taking the risk I have dreaded to take all these years, I would 
fain approach you and find a way out.”. 

“My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally 
hurt anything that lives, much less fellow human beings, even 
though they may do the greatest wrong to me and mind. 
Whilst, therefore, I hold the British rule to be a curse, I do 
not intend harm to a single Englishman or to any legitimate 
interest he may have in India”. 

“I must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the British 
rule in India to be a curse, I do not, therefore, consider 
Englishmen in general to be worse than any other people on 
earth. I have the privilege of claiming many Englishmen as 
dearest friends. Indeed much that | have learnt of the evil of 
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the British rule is due to the writings of frank and courageous 
Englishmen who have not hesitated to tell the unpalatable 
truth about that rule. 

“And why do I regard the British rule as a curse?” 

“It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system of 
progressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive military 
and civil administration which the country can never afford”. 

“It has reduced us politically to freedom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture. And, by the policy of cruel 
disarmament, it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking the 
inward strength, we have been reduced, by all but universal 
disarmament, to a state bordering on cowardly helplessness”. 

“In common with many of my countrymen, I had hugged 
the hope that the proposed Round Table Conference might 
furnish a solution. But when you said plainly that you could 
not give any assurance that you or the British Cabinet would 
pledge yourselves to support a scheme of full dominion status, 
the Round Table Conference could not possibly fumish the 
solution for which vocal India is consciously, and the dumb 
millions are unconsciously, thirsting. Needless to say, there 
never was any question of the parliament’s verdict being 
anticipated. Instances are not wanting of the British Cabinet, 
in anticipation of the parliamentary verdict, having pledged 
itself to a particular policy”. 

“The Delhi interview having miscarried, there was no 
option for Pandit Motialal Nehru and me but to take steps to 
carry out the solemn resolution of the Congress arrived at in 
Calcutta at its session in 1928”. 

“But the resolution of independence should cause no alarm, 
if the word dominion status mentioned in your announcement 
had been used in its accepted sense. For, has it not been 
admitted by the responsible British statesmen, that dominion 
status is virtual independence? What, however, I fear is that 
there never has been any intention of granting such dominion 
status to India in the immediate future”. 

“But this is past history. Since the announcement many 
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events have happened which show unmistakably the trend of 
British policy”. 

“Tt seems as clear as daylight that responsible British 
statesmen do not contemplate any alternation in British policy 
that might adversely affect Britain’s commerce with India or 
require a close and impartial scrutiny of Britain’s transactions 
with India. If nothing is done to end the process of exploitation, 
India must be bled with an ever increasing speed. The Finance 
Member regards as a settled fact the 1/6 ratio which by a 
stroke of the pen drains India of a few crores. And when a 
serious attempt is being made through a civil form of direct 
action to unsettle this fact, among many others, even you 
cannot help appealing to the wealthy landed classes to help 
you to crush that attempt in the name of an order that grinds 
India at atoms”. 

“Unless those who work in the name of the nation 
understand and keep before all concerned the motive that lies 
behind the craving for independence, there is every danger of 
independence itself coming to us so charged as to be of no 
value to those toiling voiceless millions for whom it is sought 
and for whom it is worth taking. It is for that reason that I 
have been recently telling the public what independence should 
really mean”. 

“Let me put before you some of the salient points”. 

“The terrific pressure of land revenue, which furnishes a 
large part of the total, must undergo considerable modification 
in an independent India. Even the much vaunted permanent 
settlement benefits few rich Zamindars, not the ryots. The 
ryot has remained as helpless as ever. He is a mere tenant at 
will. Not only, then, has land revenue to be considerably 
reduced, but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as 
to make the ryot’s good its primary concern. But the British 
system seems to be designed to crush the very life out of him. 
Even the salt he must use to live is so taxed as to make the 
burden fall heaviest on him, if only because of the heartless 
impartiality of its incidence. The tax shows itself more 
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burdensome on the poor man when it is remembered that salt 
is the one thing he must eat more than the rich both 
individually and collectively. The drink and drug revenue, 
too, is derived from the poor. It saps the foundations both of 
their health and morals. It is defended under the false plea of 
individual freedom, but, in reality, is maintained for its own 
sake. The ingenuity of the authors of the reforms of 1919 
transferred this revenue to the so-called responsible part of 
dyarchy, so as to throw the burden of prohibition on it, thus, 
from the very beginning, rendering it powerless for good. If 
the unhappy minister wipes out this revenue, he must starve 
educational since in the existing circumstances he has no 
new source of replacing that revenue. If the weight of taxation 
has crushed the poor from above, the destruction of the central 
supplementary industry, that is, hand-spinning, has undermined 
their capacity for producing wealth. The tale of India’s 
ruination is not complete without reference to the liabilities 
incurred in her name. Sufficient has been recently said about 
these in the public press. It must be the duty of a free India to 
subject all the liabilities to the strictest investigation, and 
repudiate those that may be adjudged: by an impartial tribunal 
tọ be unjust and unfair. 

« The iniquities sampled above are maintained in order to 
carry on a foreign administration, demonstrably the most 
expensive in the world. Take your own salary. It is over 
Rs. 21,000 per month besides many other indirect additions. 

The British Prime Minister gets £5,000 per year, that is, 
Rs. 5,400 per month at the present rate of exchange. You are 
getting over Rs. 700 per day against India’s average income 
qf less than two annas per day. Thus you are getting much 
over five thousand times India’s average income. The British 
Prime Minister is getting only ninety times Britain’s average 
income. On bended knee I ask you to ponder over this 
phenomenon. I have taken a personal illustration to drive 
home a painful truth. I have too great a regard for you as a 
man to wish to hurt your feelings. I know that you do not 
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need the salary you get. But a system that provides for such 
an agreement deserves to be summarily scrapped. What is 
true of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole 
administration. 

“A radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore, depends 
upon an equally radical reduction in the expenses of the 
administration. This means a transformation of the scheme of 
government. This transformation is impossible without 
independence. Hence the spontaneous demonstration of the 
26th January, in which hundreds of thousands of villagers 
instinctively participated. To them independence means 
deliverance from the killing weight”. 

“Not one of the great British parties, it seems to me, is 
prepared to give up the Indian spoils to which Great Britain 
helps herself from day to day, often, in spite of the unanimous 
opposition of Indian opinion. 

“Nevertheless, if India is to live as a nation, if the slow 
death by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy 
must be found for immediate relief. The proposed conference 
is certainly not the remedy. It is not a matter of carrying 
conviction by argument. The matter resolves itself into one 
of matching forces. Conviction or no conviction, Great Britain 
would defend her Indian commerce and interests by all the 
forces at her command. India must consequently evolve force 
enough to free herself from that embrace of death”. 

“It is common cause that, however disorganized and, for 
the time being, insignificant, it may be, the party of violence 
is gaining ground and making itself felt. Its end is the same 
as mine. But I am convinced that it cannot bring the desired 
relief to the dumb millions. The conviction is growing deeper 
and deeper in me that nothing but undulterated non-violence 
can check the organized violence of the British Government. 
many think that non-violence is not an active force. My 
experience, limited though it surely is, shows that non-violence 
can be an intensely active force. It is my purpose to set in 
motion that force as well against the organized violent force 
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of the British rule as the unorganized violent force of the 
growing party of violence. To sit still would be to give rein 
to both the forces abovementioned. Having an unquestioning 
and immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence, as I 
know it, it would be sinful on my part to wait any longer”. 

“This non-violence will be expressed through civil 
disobedience, for the moment confined to the inmates of the 
Satyagraha Ashram, but ultimately designed to cover all those 
choose to join the movement with its obvious limitations”. 

“I know that in embarking on non-violence I shall be 
running what might fairly be termed a mad risk. But the 
victories of truth have never been won without risks, often of 
the gravest character. Conversion of a nation that has 
consciously or unconsciously prayed upon another, far more 
numerous, far more ancient and no less cultured than itself, is 
worth any amount of risk. 

“I have deliberately used the work conversion. For my 
ambition is no less than to convert the British people through 
non-violence, and thus to make them see the wrong they 
have done to India. I do not seek to harm your people. I want 
to serve them even as I want to serve my own. I believe that I 
have always served them. I served them up to 1919 blindly. 
But when my eyes were opened and I conceived non-co- 
Operation, the object still was to serve them. I employed the 
same weapon that I have in all humility successfully used 
against the dearest members of my family. If I have equal 
love for your people with mine, it will not long remain hidden. 
It will be acknowledged by them, even as the members of my 
family acknowledged it after they had tried me for several 
years. If the people join me as I expect they will, the sufferings 
they will undergo, unless the British nation sooner retraces 
its steps, will be enough to melt the stoniest hearts. 

“The plan through civil disobedience will be to combat 
such evils as I have sampled out. If we want to sever the 
British connection it is because of such evils. When they are 
removed, the path becomes easy. Then the way to friendly 
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negotiation will be open. If the British commerce with India 
is purified of greed, you will have no difficulty in recognizing 
our independence. I invite you then to pave the way for 
immediate removal of those evils, and thus open a way for a 
real conference between equals, interested only in promoting 
the common good of mankind through voluntary fellowship 
and in arranging terms of mutual help and commerce, equally 
suited to both. You have unnecessarily laid stress upon 
communal problem that unhappily affects this land. Important 
though they undoubtedly are for the consideration of any 
scheme of Government, they have little bearing on the greater 
problems which are above communities and which affect them 
all equally. But if you cannot see your way to deal with these 
evils, and my letter makes no appeal to your heart on the 
eleventh day of this month, I shall proceed with such co- 
workers of the ashram as I can take, to disregard the provisions 
of the salt laws. I regard this tax to be the most iniquitous of 
all from the poor man’s standpoint. As the independence 
movement is essentially tor the poorest in the land the 
beginning will be made with this evil. The wonder is that we 
have submitted to the cruel monopoly for so long. It is, I 
know, open to you to frustrate my design by arresting me. I 
hope that there will be tens of thousands ready, in a disciplined 
manner, to take up the work after me, and, in the act of 
disobeying the Salt Act to lay themselves open to the penalties 
of a land that should never have disfigured the statute book. 

“I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrassment, 
or any at all, so far as I can help If you think that there is any 
substance in my letter, and if you will care to discuss matters 
with me, and if to that end you would like me to postpone 
publication of this letter, I shall gladly refrain on receipt of a 
telegram to that effect soon after this reaches you. You will, 
however, do me the favour not to deflect me from my course, 
unless you can see your way to confirm to the substance of 
this letter. Bcd 

“This letter is not in any way intended as a threat but is a 
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simple and sacred duty, peremptory on a civil resister. 
Therefore, I am having it specially delivered by a young 
English friend who believes in the Indian cause and is a full 
believer in non-violence and whom Providence seems to have 
sent to me, as it were, for the very purpose”. 

The Viceroy’s prompt reply was an expression of great 
that Gandhi should be “contemplating a course of action which 
is Clearly bound to involve violation of the law and danger to 
the public peace”. 

“On bended knees I asked for bread and I have received 
stone instead”, Gandhi exclaimed. On March 12 he wrote : 

“It was open to the Viceroy to disarm me by freeing the 
poor man’s salt tax on which costs him five annas per year or 
nearly three day’s income. I do not know outside India any 
one who pays to the state Rs. 8 per year, if he earns Rs. 360 
during that period. It was open to the Viceroy to do many 
other things except sending the usual reply. But the time is 
not ripe yet. He represents a nation that does not easily give 
in, that does not easily repent. Entreaty never convinces it. It 
readily listens to physical force. It can go mad over a football 
match in which there may be broken bones. It goes into 
ecstacies over blood-curdling accounts of war. It will listen 
also to mute resistless suffering. It will not part with the 
millions it annually drains from India in reply to any argument, 
however conviction, the Viceregal reply does not surprise 
me. 

“But I know that the salt tax has to go and many other 
things with it, if my letter means what it says. Time along 
can show how much of it was meant. 

“The reply says I contemplate a course of action which is 
clearly bound to involve violation of the law and danger to 
the public peace. In spite of the forest of books, containing 
rules and regulations, the only law that the nation knows is 
the will of the British administrators, the only public peace 
the nation knows is the peace of a public prison. India is one 
vast prison house. I repudiate this law, and regard it as my 
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sacred duty to break the mournful monotony of the compulsory 
peace that is choking the heart of the nation for want of free 
vent”. 

On March 12, 1930, Gandhi started with seventy-eight 
followers on the historic march of Dandi. The first batch of 
Satyagrahis hailed from the Punjab. Gujarat, Maharastra, U.P., 
Cutch, Sind, Kerala, Rajputana, Andhra, Karnataka, Bombay, 
Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Bengal, Nepal and Fiji. Among them 
there Hindus, Muslims and Christians and Harijans. They 
were all active members of the Sabarmati Ashram. The ages 
of the Satyagrahis varied from sixteen to sixty-one, the eldest 
being Gandhi. 

On the eve of the historic march Gandhi delivered a 
memorable speech : 

“In all probability this will be my last speech to you. Even 
if the Government allow me to march tomorrow morning, 
this will be my last speech on the sacred banks of the 
Sabarmati. Possibly, these may be the last words of my life 
here. 

“I have already told you yesterday what I had to say. 
Today I shall confine myself to what you all should do after 
my companions and I am arrested. The programme of the 
march to Jalalpur must be fulfilled as originally settled. The 
enlistment of volunteers for this purpose should be confined 
to Gujarat. From what I have seen and heard during the last 
fortnight [ am inclined to believe that the stream of civil 
resisters will flow unbroken. 

“But let there be not a semblance of oath of peace even 
after all of us have been arrested. We have resolved to utilize 
all our recourses in the pursuit of an exclusively non-violent 
struggle. Let no one commit a wrong in anger. This is my 
hope and prayer. I wish these words of mine reached every 
hook and corner of the land. My task shall be done if I perish 
and so do my comrades. It will then be for the Working 
Committee of the Congress to show you the way and it will 
be up to you to follow its lead. So long as I have not reached 
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Jabalpur, let nothing be done in contravention to the authority 
vested in me by the Congress. But once I am arrested, the 
whole responsibility shifts to the Congress. No one who 
believes in non-violence as a creed, need, therefore, sit still. 
My compact with the Congress ends as soon as I am arrested. 
In that case there should be no slackness in the enrolment of 
volunteers. Wherever possible, civil disobedience of salt laws 
should be started. There laws can be violated in three ways. 
It is an offence to manufacture salt wherever there are facilities 
for doing so. The possession and sale of contraband salt, 
which includes natural salt or salt earch, is also an offence. 
The purchasers of such salt will be equally guilty. To carry 
away the natural salt deposits on the seashore is likewise 
violation of law. So is the hawking of such salt. In short, you 
may choose any one or all of these devices to break the salt 
monopoly. 

“We are, however, not to be content with this alone. There 
is no ban by the Congress and wherever the local workers 
have self-confidence other suitable measures may be adopted. 
I prescribe only one condition, namely, let our pledge of 
truth and non-violence as the only means for the attainment 
of swaraj be faithfully kept. For the rest, every one has a free 
hand. But, that does not give a licence to all and sundry to 
carry on their own responsibility. Wherever there are local 
leaders, their orders should be obeyed by the people. Where 
there are no leaders and only a handful of men have faith in 
the programme, they may do what they can; if they have 
enough self-confidence. They have a right, may it is there 
duty, to do so. The history of the world is full of instances of 
men who rose to leadership by sheer force of self-confidence, 
bravery and tenacity. We too, if we sincerely aspire to swaraj 
and impatient to attain it, should have similar self-confidence. 
Our ranks will swell and our hearts will strengthen as the 
number of our arrests by Government increases. 

“Much can be done in many other ways besides these. 
‘The liquor and foreign cloth shops can be picketed. We can 
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refuse to pay taxes if we have the requisite strength. The 
lawyers can give up practice. The public can boycott the law 
courts by refraining from litigation. Government servants can 
resign their posts. In the midst of the despair reigning all 
round people quake with fear of losing employment. Such 
men are unfit for swaraj. But why this despair? The number 
of Government servants in the country does not exceed a few 
hundred thousand. What about the rest? Where are they to 
go? Even free India will not be able to accommodate a greater 
number of public servants. A collector then will not need the 
number of servants, he has got today. He will be his own 
servant. Our starving millions can by no means afford this 
enormous expenditure. If, therefore, we are sensible enough, — 
let us bid good-bye to Government employment, no matter if 
it is the post of a judge or of a peon. Let all who are co- 
Operating with the Government in one way or another, be it 
by paying taxes, keeping titles, or sending children to official 
schools, etc. withdraw their co-operation in all or as many 
ways as possible. Then there are women who can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with men in this struggle. 

“You may take it as my will. It was the message that I 
desired to impart to you before starting on the march or for 
the jail. I wish that there be no suspension or abandonment of 
the campaign that commences tomorrow morning, or earlier 
if I am arrested before that time. I shall eagerly await the 
news that ten batches are ready, as soon as my batch is arrested. 
I believe there are men in India to complete the work begun 
by me. I have faith in the righteousness of our cause and the 
purity of our weapons. And where the means are clean, there 
God is undoubtedly present with His blessings. And where 
these three combine, there defeat is an impossibility. A 
satyagrahi, whether free or incarcerated, is always victorious. 
He is vanquished only when he forsakes truth and non-violence 
and turns a deaf ear to the inner voice. If, therefore, there is 
such a thing as defeat for even a satyagrahi, he alone is the 
cause of it. God bless you all and keep off all obstacles from 
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the path in the struggle that begins tomorrow”. 

Gandhi was sixty one, yet his energy was amazing at this 
age. Daily he walked ten miles or more and addressed public 
meetings. The ashram routine of prayer, spinning and writing 
up the daily diary was incumbent on every marcher. 

Dandi was reached on April 5. The 241 mile-march came 
to an end on the twenty-fourth day. On the morning of April 
6, Gandhi proceeded for bath in the sea, and bent down and 
picked up a lump of natural salt. Hundreds of people witnessed 
the solemn ceremony. Immediately thereafter Gandhi issued 
a statement : 

“Now that the technical or ceremonial breach of the salt 
law has been committed, it is now open to any one who 
would take the risk of prosecution under the salt law to 
manufacture salt, wherever he wishes and wherever it is 
convenient. My advice is that the workers should everywhere 
manufacture salt, and where they know how to prepare clean 
salt, make use of it and instruct the villagers likewise, telling 
the villager at the same time that he runs the risk of being 
prosecuted. In other words, the villager should be fully 
instructed as to the incidence of the salt tax, and the manner 
of breaking the laws and regulations connected with it, so as 
to have the salt tax repealed. 

“It should be made quite clear to the villagers that the 
breach is open, and in no way stealthy. This condition being 
known, they may manufacture salt or help themselves to the 
salt manufactured by nature in creeks and pits near the 
seashore, use it for themselves and their cattle, and sell it to 
those who will buy it, it being well understood that all such 
people are committing a breach of the salt law and running 
the risk of a prosecution, or even without a prosecution, are 
to be subjected by the so-called salt officers to harassment. 

“This war against the salt tax should be continued during 
the National Week, up to the 13th April. Those who are not 
= engaged in this sacred work should themselves do vigorous 
propaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth and the use of 
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Khaddar. They should also endeavor of manufacture as much 
khaddar as possible. As to this and the prohibition of liquor, I 
am preparing message for the women who, I am becoming 
more and more convinced, can make a larger contribution 
than men towards the attainment of independence. I feel that 
they will be worthier interpreters on non-violence than men, 
not because they are weak, as men in their arrogance believe 
them to be, but because they have greater courage of the right 
type and immeasurably greater spirit of self-sacrifice”. 
Gandhi broke the salt-law at Dandi and went round the 
surrounding villages and delivered the message of civil 
disobedience. This was enough for the people, as they were 
just waiting for such a call. Soon the Govt. repression was let 
loose on the people, civil disobedience everywhere was 
answered with firing and lathi charges. The movement spread 
like wild fire all over the land. Mass civil disobedience went 
on, and Government repression was intense. On 4th of May 
Gandhi was arrested under Regulation XXV of 1827. Gandhi's 
arrest and internment led to hartals and strikes all over India. 
The revolutionary zeal was at its zenith. The Congress working 
Committee was declared as an unlawful association. 
Thousands of people were jailed. The criminals were released 
to make room for the political prisoners. Ordinances 
counteracting picketing, non-payment of taxes and tampering 
with the loyalty of Government servants were clamped down 
on the country. An important feature of the civil disobedience 
programme was a no-tax campaign. Sardar Patel gave a lead 
to this campaign. Repressive measures by the authorities 
became intolerable. The Europeans in India clamoured for 
still firmer measures. But Lord Irwin realized the futility of 
répression and said: “However emphatically we may condemn 
the civil disobedience movement, we should, I am satisfied, 
make a profound mistake, if we underestimate the genuine 
and powerful meaning of nationalism that is today animating 
much of Indian thought and for this no complete or permanent 
cure had ever been or ever will be found in strong action by 
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the Government”. 

This admission was the greatest moral victory for Gandhi. 
And it is no wonder therefore that the British Government in 
the meanwhile should have decided to proceed with the Round 
Table Conference, regardless of the Congress attitude. “The 
first Round Table Conference met in the shadow of civil 
resistance and repression in India. For the first time in the 
history of British connection with India, the King of England 
presided over the conference, opened on November 12, 1930. 
Its members, nominated by the Governor General in Council, 
consisted of the Indian princes and various landlords, big 
capitalists, communalists and a few liberals”. Ramsay 
MacDonald had pledged Britain in the following vague terms: 
“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that the 
responsibility for the Government of India should be placed 
upon the legislatures, central and provincial, with such 
provision as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period 
of transition, the observance of certain obligations and to 
meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their 
political liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as 
may be made for meeting the needs of the transitional period, 
it will be the primary concern of His Majesty’s Government 
to see that the reserved powers are so framed and exercised, 
as not to prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own Government”. 

The conference ended by January 1931, but its work was 
not yet over. “His Majesty’s Government, in view of the 
character of the conference and of the limited time at its 
disposal in London, has deemed it advisable to suspend its 
work at this point so that the Indian opinion may be consulted 
upon the work done and the expedients considered for 
overcoming the difficulties which have been raised”. 
macDonald stated that the Government as well as 
representatives of other parliamentary parties in England would 
soon confer with Lord Willingdon, who was to succeed Lord 
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Irwin as the Viceroy, as to the details of the plan by which 
this may be done, so that “the results of our completed work 
may be seen in a new Indian constitution”. The Premier added 
: “If in the meantime, there is response to the Viceroy’s appeal 
from those engaged at present in Civil disobedience, and there 
is a wish to co-operate on the general lines of this declaration, 
steps will be taken to enlist their services”. 

On January 25, Lord Irwin issued a statement releasing 
Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee : 

“My Government will impose no conditions on these 
releases, for we feel that the best hope of restoration of 
peaceful condition lies in discussions being conducted by there 
concerned under the terms of unconditional liberty. 

“Our action has been taken in pursuance of a sincere desire 
to assist the creation of such peaceable conditions as would 
enable the Government to implement the undertaking given 
by the Prime Minister that if civil quiet were proclaimed and 
assured, the Government would not be backward in response. 

“I am content to trust who will be affected by our decision 
to act in the same spirit as inspires it, and I am confident that 
they will recognize the importance of securing for those grave 
issues calm and dispassionate examination”. 

On February 17 the Gandhi-Irwin talks commenced. This 
was more than Churchill could tolerate. “It is alarming and 
also nauseating”, he commented, “to see Mr. Gandhi, a 
seditious Middle Temple Lawyer, now posing as a fakir of a 
type well known in the East, striding half-naked up the steps 
of the Viceregal Palace, while he is still organizing and 
conducting a defiant campaign of civil disobedience, to parley 
on equal terms with the representative of the King-Emperor’. 

Lord Irwin was most anxious that the negotiations should 
not break. “The loss of India would be final and fatal to us”, 
said Churchill. Thus despite serious difficulties between New 
Delhi and London, a pact was signed by Irwin and Gandhi on 
March 5. The document was notified in the Gazette of lodia 
extraordinary : 
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“Civil disobedience”, the Gazette notification said, “will 
be effectively discontinued and the reciprocal action will be 
taken by the Govt. The effective discontinuance of the civil 
disobedience movement means the effective discontinuance 
of all the activities in furtherance thereof, by whatever methods 
pursued, in particular, (1) the organized defiance of the 
provisions of any law, (2) the movement for the non-payment 
of land revenue and other legal dues, (3) publication of néws- 
sheets in support of the civil disobedience movement, and (4) 
attempts to influence civil and military servants or village- 
officials against the Government or to persuade them to resign 
their posts”. Two clauses related to the question of the boycott. 
It was laid down that “as regards the boycott of foreign goods, 
there are two clear issues involved : first, the character of the 
boycott, and secondly, the methods employed in giving effect 
to it. The position of the Government is as follows : they 
approve of the encouragement of the Indian industries as part 
of the economic and the industrial movement designed to 
improve the material condition of India. But the boycott of 
the non-Indian goods has been directed furring the civil 
disobedience movement chiefly against the British goods. It 
is accepted that a boycott organized for this purpose will not 
be consistent with the participation of representatives of the 
Congress in a frank and friendly discussion of the 
constitutional questions between the representative of British 
India, of the Indian states, and of His Majesty’s Government 
and political parties in England, which the settlement is 
intended to secure. It is, therefore, agreed that the 
discontinuance of the civil disobedience movement connotes 
the definite discontinuance of the employment of the boycott 
of the British commodities as a political weapon. In regard to 
the methods employed in furtherance of the replacement of 
the non-Indian by the Indian goods or against the consumption 
of intoxicating liquor and drugs, resort will not be had to 
methods coming within the category of picketing, except 
within the limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing 
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shall be unaggressive and it shall not involve coercion, 
intimidation, restraint, demonstration, obstruction to the public, 
or any offence under the ordinary law. If and when any of 
these methods is employed in any place, the practice of 
picketing in that place will be suspended”. 

Since Gandhi agreed not to press the matter of an enquiry 
into the police excesses, the matter was dropped. 

In an interview to the Press, Gandhi said that in the 
agreement nothing vital had been lost, and no surrender of 
principle made. “For a settlement of this character”, he said, 
“it is not possible nor wise to say which is the victorious 
party. If there is any victory, I should say that it belongs to 
both”. Addressing the press further he said “The Congress 
has embarked deliberately, though provisionally, on a course 
of co-operation”. Appealing to the terrorists, he said, “I want 
them to be patient, and give the Congress, or if they will, me 
a chance”. 

The terms of the settlement gave rise to serious misgivings 
in India, and Gandhi had to patiently clear his position. To 
him the real gain was that for the first time India and Britain 
had discussed matters concerning the country on equal terms. 
At the Karachi Congress the past was ratified. The younger 
generation was highly critical of Gandhiji. But the country as 
a whole took the pact as a triumph for Gandhi. 

Soon there was a change in the Government. Lord Irwin 
returned and Wellington became the Viceroy. He had 
preconceived bureaucratic notions about India. He had his 
own ideas about Gandhi. The bureaucracy was not happy for 
making a pact with the Congress, and he shared their views. 
The officials started violating the terms of the agreement. 
Gandhi was disturbed at this. He was in no mood to attend 
the Round Table Conference. However, he ultimately agreed 
to go. 

The Karachi Congress gave the mandate to Gandhi to 
represent the Congress at the Round Table Conference. 

_ About his programme in London Gandhi told the Reuter’s 
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correspondent who accompanied him on board: 

“I shall strive for constitution, which will release India 
from all thraldom and patronage, and give her, if need be, the 
right to sin, I shall work for an India in which the poorest 
shall feel that it is their country, in whose making they have 
an effective voice; an India in which there shall be no high 
class and low class of people; an Indian in which all 
communities shall live in harmony. There can be no room in 
such India for the curse of untouchability or intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. The women will enjoy the same rights as men. 
Since we shall be at peace with the rest of the world, neither 
exploiting nor being exploited, we should have the smallest 
army imaginable. All interests not in conflict with the interest 
of the dumb millions will be scrupulously respected, whether 
foreign or indigenous, I have the distinction between foreign 
and indigenous. This is the India of my dreams, for which I 
am to deserve the confidence of the Congress, my principals, 
I shall be satisfied with nothing less”. 

On September 12 Gandhi arrived in London. At the Round 
Table Conference on September 15, Gandhi read out the 
Karachi Congress resolution and stated that the Premier’s 
announcement of the Government policy fell far short of the 
Congress demands. The Round Table Conference proved to 
be a failure. Gandhi could not make any headway. It was 
swamped by the minority spokesmen, mainly yes-men of 
British politicians. They were eager to come to terms with 
the British on the basis of separate electorates which they 
thought gave them an advantage. 

While all this was going on in England, news came from 
India that the Government had gone back upon its word, had 
broken the terms of the pact and had launched a campaign of 
terror and repression. Gandhi was asked to return to India 
and cancel his continental tour. It was on the assurance of the 
Government of India that Gandhi had agreed to participate in 
the Round Table Conference. But the policy of repression 
was not abandoned by the Government. Gandhi returned to 
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India on December 28, 1931. He learnt about the human 
brutalities being perpetrated by the police in North-West 
Frontier Province, U.P. and Bengal. There was great unrest 
among the peasants in U.P. All leading men of the U.P. 
Congress were imprisoned. Terrorist activities increased in 
Bengal. Some political prisoners in the Hijli detention Camp 
were killed and injured. There was a reign of terror throughout 
Bengal. The grim situation throughout the country showed 
that the Government was determined to rule the country with 
ruthless hands. Getting these reports, Gandhi bitterly remarked 
that these were “Christmas gifts from a Christian Viceroy’’(1). 
The Government had thrown a challenge to the Country. “We 
have to accept this challenge whether we are ready or not”. 
said Gandhi. 

Gandhi, therefore, sent a telegram on December 29 to Lord 
Wellington; “I was unprepared on landing yesterday to find 
Frontier and United Provinces ordinances, shootings in Frontier 
and arrest of valued comrades in both, on the top of the 
Bengal ordinance waiting me. I do not know whether I am to 
regard these as an indication that friendly relations between 
us are closed, or whether you expect me still to see you and 
receive guidance from you as to the course I am to pursue in 
advising the Congress. | would esteem a wire in reply”. 

Two days later a reply from the Viceroy was received. 
Lord Wellington justified his action and observed, “you have 
yourself been absent from India on the business of the Round 
Table Conference and, in the light of the attitude which you 
have observed there. His Excellency is unwilling to believe 
that you have personally any share in the responsibility for. 
or that you approve of, the recent activities of the Congress in 
the United Provinces and in the North-West Frontiers Province. 
If this is so, he is willing to see you, and give you his views 
as to the way in which you can best exert your influence to 
maintain the spirit of co-operation, which animated the 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference. But His 
Excellency feels bound to emphasize that he will not be 
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prepared to discuss with you the measures which the 
Government of India, with the full approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, have found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and the North-West Frontier Province. 
These measures must in any case be kept in force until they 
have served the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, 
the preservation of law and order essential to good 
government. On receipt of your reply His Excellency proposes 
to publish this correspondence”. 

Repudiating all charges against the Congress Gandhi said: 

“I heartily assent to your proposition laid down in your 
telegram that co-operation must be mutual. But your telegram 
leads me irresistibly to the conclusion that His Excellency 
demands co-operation from the Congress without returning 
any on behalf of the Government. I cannot read in any other 
way his peremptory refusal to discuss there matter which, as 
I have endeavoured to show, have at least two sides. The 
popular side [I have put as I understand it, but before 
committing myself to a definite judgement I was anxious to 
understand the other, that is, the Government side, and then 
tender my advice to the Congress. With reference to the last 
paragraph of your telegram I may not repudiate moral liability 
for the actions of my colleagues whilst I was absent from 
India, and it was because it was necessary for me to advise 
the Working Committee of the Congress, and in order to 
complete my knowledge, I sought with an open mind and 
with the best of intentions an interview with His Excellency 
and deliberately asked for his guidance. I cannot conceal 
from His Excellency my opinion that the reply that he has 
condescended to send was hardly a return for my friendly 
and well meant approach. 

“And if it is not yet too late, I would ask His Excellency 
to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend, without 
imposing any conditions as to the scope or subject of 
discussion, and I on my part can promise that I would study 
with an open mind all the facts that he might place before 
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me. I would unhesitatingly and willingly go to respective 
provinces and, with the aid of the authorities, study both 
sides of the question, and if I came to the conclusion, after 
such a study, that the people were in the wrong and that the 
Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position, and that the Government was right, I should 
have no hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession 
and guiding the Government accordingly. Along with my 
desire and willingness to co-operative with the Government. 
I must place my limitations before His Excellency. Non- 
violence is mv absolute creed. | believe that civil disobedience 
is not only the natural rigkt of a people, especially when they 
have no effective voice in their own Government, but that it 
is also a substitute for violence or armed bellion. I can never, 
therefore, deny my creed. In pursuance thereof and on the 
streñgih of uncontradicted reports, supported by the recent 
activities of the Government of India, to the effect that there 
may be no other opportunity for me to guide the public, the 
committee has accepted my advice and has passed a resolution 
tentatively sketching a plan of civil disobedience. I am sending 
herewith the text of the resolution. If his Excellency thinks it 
worth while to see me, the operation of the resolution will be 
suspended pending our discussion, in the hope that it may 
result in the resolution being finally given up. l admit that the 
corresponacnce between his Excellency and myself is of such 
grave importance as not to brook delay in publication. I am, 
therefore, sending my telegram, your reply, this rejoinder, 
and the Working Committee’s resolution for publication”. 

On January 2, the Government sent a reply to Gandhi: 
“They regret to observe that under your advice the Congress 
Working Committee has passed a resolution which involves 
the general revival of civil disobedience in India unless certain 
conditions are satisfied, which are clearly stated in your 
telegram and resolution. His Excellency and his Government 
regard the attitude as the more deplorable in view of the 
declared intentions of His Majesty’s Government and the 
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Government of India to expedite the policy of the 
constitutional reform contained in the Premier’s statement. 
No Government, consistent with the discharge of its 
responsibility, can be subject to any condition sought to be 
imposed under the menace of unlawful action by any 
organization, nor can the Government of India accept the 
position implied in your telegram that its policy should be 
dependent on the judgement of yourself as to the necessity of 
the measures which the Government has taken after the most 
careful and thorough consideration of the facts and after all 
other nossible remedies have been exhausted. 

“His Excellency and ane Govemment Cunjkhardls. believe 
that you or the Working Committee contemplate that his 
-= Excellency can invite you with the hope of any advantage to 
an interview held under the threat of the resumption of civil 
disobedience. His Excellency and his Government must hold 
you and the Congress responsible for all the consequences 
which may ensure from the action which the Congress have 
announced as their intention of taking and to meet which the 
Government will take all the necessary measures”. 

On January 3, Gandhi sent the following telegram to the 
Viceroy: 

“L cannot help expressing deep regret for the decision of 
his Excellency and his Government. Surely it is wrong to 
describe an honest expression of opinion as a threat. May I 
remind the Government that the Delhi negotiations were 
opened and carried on whilst civil disobedience was on, and 
that when the pact was made, it was not given up but only 
discontinued. This position was reasserted and accepted by 
His Excellency and his Government, in Simla, in September 
last, prior to my departure for London. Although I had made 
it clear that under certain circumstances the Congress might 
have to resume civil disobedience, the Government did not 
break off negotiations. That it was made clear by the 
Government that civil disobedience carried with it the penalty 
for disobedience merely proves what the civil resisters bargain 
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for, but does not in any way affect my argument. Had the 
Government resented that attitude, it was open to them not to 
send me to London. On the contrary my departure had His 
Excellency’s blessings. 

“Nor is it fair to suggest that I have ever advanced the 
claim that any policy of the Government should be dependent 
on my judgement. But I do submit that any popular and 
constitutional Government would always welcome and 
sympathetically consider the suggestions made by the public 
bodies and their representatives and assist them with all 
available information about their acts or ordinance of which 
public opinion may disapprove. I claim that my message have 
no other meaning. Time alone will show whose position was 
justified. 

“Meanwhile, I wish to assure the Government that every 
endeavour will be made on the part of the Congress to carry 
on the struggle without malice and in a strictly non-violent 
manner. It was hardly necessary to remind me that the 
Congress and I, its humble representative, are responsible for 
all the consequences of our actions”. 

In an interview to the Press Gandhi said: “What T would 
ask the people to do after my arrest is to wake up from their 
sleep”. 

However, Gandhi was arrested on January 4, 1932 under 
Regulations XXV of 1827, and was taken to Yeravda Jail. 

On August 7, Ramsay MacDonald announced the 
provisional scheme of minority representation, commonly 
known as the communal Award, the Depressed classes were 
now recognized as a minority community entitled to separate 
electorate. The Premier’s scheme confirmed the worst fears 
of Gandhi. He addressed a letter to Ramsay MacDonald 
expressing his resolve to resist the scheme by resorting to ‘a 
perpetual fast unto death’ from September 20. He wrote: 

“There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare has showed 
you and the cabinet my letter to him of llth March on the 
question of the representation of the Depressed Classes. That 
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letter should be treated as part of this letter and be read 
together with this. 

“I have read the British Government’s decision on the 
representation of minorities and have slept over it. In 
pursuance of my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare and declaration 
at the meeting of the Minorities Committee of the Round 
Table Conference on the 13th November, 1931, at St. James’s 
Palace, I have to resit your decision with my life. The only 
way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual fast unto death 
from food of any kind save water with or without salt and 
soda. This fast, will cease if, during its progress, the British 
Government of its own motion or under pressure of the public 
Opinion, revise their decision and withdraw their scheme of 
communal electorates for the Depressed .Classes, whose 
representatives should be elected by the general electorate . 
under the common franchise no matter how wide it is. 

“The fast will come into operation in the ordinary course 
from the noon of 20th September next, unless the said decision 
is meanwhile revised in the manner suggested above. 

“I am asking the authorities to cable the text of this letter 
to you as to give you ample notice. In any case I am leaving 
sufficient time for this letter to reach you in time by the 
slowest route. 

“I also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel 
Hoare, already referred to, be published at the earliest possible 
moment. On my part, I have scrupulously observed the rule 
of the jail and have communicated my desire or the contents 
of the two letters to no one save my companions, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahadev Desai. But I want, if you 
make it possible, public opinion to be affected by my letters. 
Hence my request for their early publication. . 

“I regret the decision I have taken. As a man of religion 
that I hold myself to be, I have no other course left open to 
me. As I have said in my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, even if 
His Majesty’s Government decided to release me in order to 
save themselves embarrassment, my fast will have to continue. 
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For, I cannot now hope to resist the decision by any other 
means. And I have no desire to compass my release by any 
mean other than honourable. 

“It may be that my judgement is warped and I am wholly 
in error in regarding the separate electorates for the Depressed 
classes as harmful to them or to Hinduism. If so, I am not 
likely to be in the right in reference to other parts of my 
philosophy of life. In that case, my death by fasting will be at 
once a penance for my error and a lifting of a weight from off 
the humberless men and women who have childlike faith in 
my wisdom. Whereas, if my judgement is right, as I have 
little doubt it is, the contemplated step is but due to the 
fulfillment of the scheme of life which I have tried for more 
than a quarter of a century, apparently not without considerable 

success”. 

-= Ramsay MacDonald replied that the Governments’ decision 
could not be changed. Gandhi replied to the Premier reiterating 
his decision to fast. He said that by introducing separate 
electorate, for the Depressed classes, the Government was 
trying to destroy Hinduism. The fast began on September 20. 
The leaders of Hindu society joined in condemning the 
communal Award. Caste Hindus fraternized with the 
untouchables at public functions and dined with them. 
Thousands of messages were sent to Gandhi assuring him 
that discrimination against the untouchables would be 
removed: As a result of this, the Poona Pact was evolved in 
place of Communal Award. On September 25, the pact was 
ratified and on the 26th it was simultaneously announced in 
London an in New Delhi. Gandhi broke his fast. Out of this 
crisis India emerged morally superior to her opponents”. 
Gandhiji named the untouchables Harijans. He asked the 
reformers and workers to carry the message of freedom to 
every untouchable home. Thus the noble task of removing 
the burden of the ages was taken up by the people. The 
magnitude of this task was realised by Gandhi. This age old 
evil was too deep rooted to be removed by mere pious 
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intention, and Gandhi applied his whole energy to the removal 
of this scar from the Hindu society. He took up Harijan uplift 
work with full Vigour. He set up an All India Organization, 
and issued and series of statements to educate the people and 
to focus their attention on the need and urgency of anti- 
untouchability work. In February 1933 Gandhi started 
publishing a weekly paper “Harijan” to promote the anti- 
untouchability campaign. He exposed the shameful and 
humiliating position of the Harijans and repuidiated the 
arguments of the Orthodox Hindus that untouchability was 
an essential part of Hinduism. He stirred the conscience of 
the Hindus to redress the age-old inequity perpetrated on the 
weakest section of society. He said that there was no sanction 
for perpetrating this institution in the Gita, or any other 
religious book. He was determined to remove untouchability 
from the Hindu society ‘root and branch’. He placed a practical 
programme before the workers. Cleanliness, education of the 
Harijan children and Temple entry were the prime 
considerations of Gandhi. Gandhi’s great campaign against 
this social evil proved to be fruitful. The constitution of free 
India has made the practice of untouchability illegal. 
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CHAPTER - VI . 
THE QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT AND AFTER 


The objective of Gandhism is Truth and Non-violence. 
There is no place for pragmatism in his scheme of life. 

On September 3, 1939, Lord Linlithgow proclaimed that a 
state of war existed between India and the King-Emperor’s 
enemies. This declaration was made without consulting India’s 
Central Legislature or its elected provincial Ministers. The 
Congress Working Committee, in its resolution of September 
14, 1939, expressed its sympathy for those who were resisting 
Nazi aggression and offered its co-operation in the war against 
Nazism. Co-operation was, however, to be between equals by 
mutual consent for a cause which both consider to be worthy. 
It insisted that the British Government should declare in 
unequivocal terms its war-aims in regard to democracy and 
imperialism, and in particular, how these aims were going to 
apply to India : “the real test of any declaration is its 
application in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action to-day and give shape to the future”. 

“The Congress thus posed two basic problems to Britain 
to define the shape of the order for which the war was being 
waged, and to give India a foretaste of that freedom and 
democracy for which she was called upon to fight”... (1) 

However, neither the British Cabinet, nor the Government 
of India could elaborate the war aims beyond the Dominion 
status which remained the goal of British policy. 

In spite of his sympathy for the Allies, Gandhi believed 
that violence could be effectively neutralized by non-violence; 
and he wished the Congress to declare that it would meet 
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. even armed aggression with non-violent resistance. The 
Congress Working Committee appreciated the difference of 
ideals which had forced Gandhi to sever his connection with 
the Congress and resolved : ‘while the Working Committee 
hold that the Congress must continue to adhere strictly to the 
principle of non-violence in their struggle for independence 
the committee ..... have come to the conclusion that they are 
unable to go to the full length with Gandhi but they recognize 
that he should be free to pursue his great ideal’. Thus the 
Congress went to the length of foregoing the leadership of 
Gandhi. They expected from the British Government a 
_ favourable gesture but in vain. They were profoundly 
disappointed. The promise of freedom after war was much 
too vague. The All India Congress Committee met in 
September 1940 at Bombay and called upon him to resume 
its leadership. They wanted to protest against the policy of 
the Government and looked up to Gandhi for guidance. Gandhi 
resisted the pressure from some congressmen for the launching 
of a mass movement. He directed that Satyagraha was to be 
offered singly and not in groups; there were to be no 
demonstrations. The whole conception of individual civil 
disobedience was devised:so as to achieve the object of a 
‘token protest’, without seriously embarrassing the 
_ Government. 

The movement started on October 17, 1940, with an anti- 
war speech by Acharya Vinoba Bhave at Paunar, a village 
near Wardha towards the end of 1941, Japan entered war by 
an attach on Pearl Harbour. With the American fleet crippled 
the Japanese swept quickly through the Western Pacific. On 
February 15, 1942 Singapore fell and the Bay of Bengal lay 
exposed to the Japanese Fleet. The rapidity with which the 
Japanese advanced forced the Congress Working Committee 
‘which met at Bardoli on December 23, to acknowledge the 
gravity of the war situation, and record : “the whole 
background in India is one of hostility and of distrust of the 
British Government, and not even the most far-reaching 
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promises can alter this background, nor can a subject India 
offer voluntary or willing help to an arrogant imperialism 
which is indistinguishable from the fascist authoritarianism’. 
The Committee went on to uphold its programme of symbolic 
civil disobedience which it had authorized in September 1940. 

The events of war moved faster than anticipated. Stafford 
Cripps was sent to India to discuss India’s attitude with the 
Indian Leaders. He arrived in New Delhi on March 22, with 
the ‘Draft Declaration’ for a solution of the Indian political 
problem. But the Congress leaders were unable to accept his 
proposals, and the Cripps Mission failed. “On his return to 
England Cripps*blamed the failure of his mission on Gandhi. 
He went so far as to suggest that the Congress Working 
Committee had passed a resolution accepting the Cripps 
proposals, but that Gandhi had intervened and the resolution 
was reversed” ... (2) 

The Congress Working Committee after a meeting at 
Wardha on July 14, 1942 declared : “British Rule in India 
must end immediately’. The Committee pointed out that the 
_ failure of the Cripps Mission had resulted in a rapid and 
widespread increase in ill-will against Britain and a growing 
satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms. In order to make 
India’s willing partner in a joint enterprise, the Committee 
considered it essential that Indians should feel ‘a glow of 
freedom’. 

If there was no response to the appeal for the immediate 
withdrawal of the British rule, the Congress Working 
Committee threatened a civil disobedience movement under 
the leadership of Gandhi. The final decision was left to the 
All India Congress Committee which was to meet at Bombay 
on August 7. | 

On August 8, 1942, the ‘Quit India’ resolution was passed 
by the All India Congress Committee. Gandhi guided the 
members in framing the momentous resolution which was 
adopted after a prolonged discussion. 

Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad and other 
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Congress leaders were arrested in the early hours of August 
9, 1942. The news of these arrests spread like wild fire 
throughout the country. There was violent uprising in Bengal, 
Bihar, U.P. and Bombay. Thousands of people were arrested. 
There was rumour that Gandhi had written to the Government 
withdrawing the August Resolution. Gandhi requested the 
Government to contradict the reports : “My personal opinion 
is that the resolution was the only one the A.I.C.C. could 
have passed if the Congress was to make any effective 
contribution to the cause of human freedom which is involved 
in the immediate independence of India”. The Government 
turned down his request to contradict the rumours. 

The Government had indicted the Congress and Gandhi, 
- and published a booklet, ‘Congress Responsibility for the 
disturbance’. After long study Gandhi sent a rejoinder to the 
indictment on July 15. He charged the Government with 
Gandhi sent his reply to the Government of India, as follows: 

“1. In reply to. my request dated Sth march last for a copy 
of the Government of India publication entitled Congress 
Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-1943, I received a 
copy on April 13. It contains several corrections marked in 
red ink. Some of them are striking.” 

“2. I take it that the Government have based the charges 
made in the publication against the Congress and myself on 
the material printed therein and not on the evidence which, as 
stated in the preface, is withheld from the public.” 

“3. The preface is brief and is signed by Sir R. Tottenham, 
the Additional Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department. It is dated 13th February last, that is, three days 
after the commencement of my recent fast. The date is 
Ominous. Why was the period of my fast chosen for publishing 
a document in which I am the target?” | 

“4. The preface commences thus : “In response to demands 
which have reached the Government from several sources, 
the Government have now prepared a review which brings 
together a number of facts ..... bearing on the responsibility 
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of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command for the 
disturbances which followed the sanctioning of a mass 
movement by the All India Congress Committee on August 
8, 1942’. 

“There is an obvious mis-statement here. The disturbances 
followed not the ‘sanctioning of the mass movement by the 
A.I.C.C., but the arrests made by the Government. As for the 
‘demands’, so far as I am aware, they began soon after the 
wholesale arrests of the principal Congressmen all over India. 
As the Government are aware, in my letters to H.E. the 
Viceroy, the last being dated 7th February, 1943, I had asked 
for proof in support to me when I raised the question. Had 
my request been complied with, one advantage would certainly 
have accrued. I would have been heard in answer to the charges 
brought against me. That very process would have delayed 
the fast, and who knows, if Government had been patient 
with me, it might have even prevented it.” 

“5. The preface contains the following sentence : ‘Almost 
all the facts presented in this review are, or should be, already 
within the knowledge of the public’. Therefore, so far as the 
public are concerned, there was no such hurry as to require 
publication of the document during the fast. This train of 
reasoning has led me to the inference that it was published in 
expectation of my death, which medical opinion must have 
considered almost a certainty. It was feared even during my 
previous long fasts. I hope my inference is wholly wrong and 
the Government had a just and valid reason for choosing the 
time that they did, for the publication of what is after all an 
indictment of the Congress and me. I hope to be pardoned for 
putting on paper an inference, which if true, must discredit 
the Government. I feel that I am being just to them by 
unburdening myself of a suspicion instead of harbouring it 
and allowing it to cloud my judgement about their dealings 
with me.” , 

“6. I now come to the indictment itself. It reads like a 
presentation of his case by a prosecutor. In the present case 
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the prosecutor happens to be also the policeman and jailor. 
He first arrests and gags his victims, and then opens his case 
behind their backs.” 

“7. I have read it again. I have gone through the numbers 
of Harijan which my companions happened to have with them, 
and I have come to the conclusion that there is nothing in my 
writings and my doings that could have warranted the 
inferences and the innuendoes of which the indictment is full. 
In spite of my desire to see myself in my writings as the 
author has seen me I have failed completely.” 

“8. The indictment opens with a misrepresentation. I am 
said to have deplored ‘the introduction of foreign soldiers 
into India to aid in India’s defence’. In the Harijan article on 
which the charge is based, I have refused to believe that India 
was to be defended through the introduction of foreign 
soldiers. If it is India’s defence that is aimed at, why would 
trained Indian soldiers be sent away from India and foreign 
soldiers brought in instead? Why should be Congress an 
organization which was born and lives for the very sake of 
India’s freedom—be suppressed? I am clearer today in my 
mind than I was when I penned that article on 16th April, that 
India is not being defended, and that if things continue to 
shape themselves as they are, she will sink at the end of war 
deeper than she is today, so that she might forget the very 
word freedom.” 

“9. The second paragraph of the indictment opens with 
this pregnant sentence : ‘It will be suggested that during the 
period of Mr. Gandhi's first advocacy of the British withdrawal 
from India and the meeting of the A.ILC.C. in Bombay on 
August 7, the Congress High Command and in the later stages 
the Congress organization as a whole were deliberately setting 
the stage for a mass movement designed to free India finally 
from British rule”. 

“Let me underline the phrase ‘it will be suggested’. Why 
should anything be left to suggestion about a movement which 
is Open and above board? Much ado has been made about the 
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simplest things which nobody has: cared to deny and of which 
the Congressmen are even proud. The Congress organization 
as a whole ‘deliberately set the stage designed to free India 
finally from British rule’,—as early as the year 1920 and not 
since my ‘first advocacy of the British withdrawal from India’, 
as suggested in the indictment. Ever since the year, the effort 
for a movement has never relaxed. This can be proved from 
numerous speeches of the Congress leaders and from the 
Congress resolutions. Young and impatient Congressmen and 
even elder men have not hesitated at times to press me to 
hasten the mass movement. But J. who knew better, always 
restrained their ardour, and I must gratefully admit that they 
gladly submitted to the restraint. The contraction of this long 
period to the interval between by advocacy of British 
withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7, is wholly wrong 
and misleading. I know of no special staging since 16th April, 
1942. 

“10. The same paragraph then says that “an essential 
preliminary’ to an examination of the type of movement’ is 
clear understanding of the real motives underlying the move’. 
Why should motives be searched when everything is there in 
black and white? One can say without any hesitation that my. 
motives are always plain. Why I asked for the immediate 
witiidrawal of the British power from India has been discussed 
by me almost threadbare in public”. 

“11. At page two of the indictment, a phrase has been 
taken from my article entitled ‘One Thing Needful’. dated 
lOth May, 1942, and I am represented as saying that I would 
devote the whole of my energy ‘to this supreme act’. By 
simply detaching the phrase from its context, mystery has 
been made to surround it. For, the phrase ‘supreme act’ occurs 
in an argument addressed to an English friend and, if it is 
read in its setting, it ceases to be mysterious or objectionable, 
unless the very idea of withdrawal is held objectionable ..... 
The whole of the movement has been conceived for the mutual 
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benefit of India and England. Unfortunately, the author, 
ignoring this background, has approached my writings with 
coloured spectacles, has torn sentences and phrases from their 
context, and has dressed them up to suit his preconception. 
Thus, he has put out of joint ‘their withdrawal removed the 
bait’, and omitted the sentence that immediately follows and 
which I have restored in the foregoing extra. As is clear from 
the above article, unadulterated non-co-operation here refers 
exclusively to the Japanese”. 

A flagrant case of misquotation was held up in para thirty- 
four where the “famous words” attributed to Gandhi— “there 
is no-room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. 
There is no question of one more chance. After all it is an 
open rebellion’—were shown to be “party a distortion and 
partly an interpolation” not to be found in the authentic 
published report of the Wardha interview. And not satisfied 
with giving a wrong quotation when the authentic text was 
before him, the writer had tacked on to it two more 
appocryphal sentences from an unauthentic Associated Press 
report and quoted them without asterisks between sentences 
that appeared apart in the Associated Press Report. 

Paras 12 to 16 refuted the charge that Gandhi had asked 
for the physical withdrawal of the British from India. What 
he had asked for was the withdrawal of the British power, not 
of individual Englishmen. He had even agreed to the use of 
India as a base for military operations against Japan. Charges 
against the Congress and Gandhi of being defeatists and pro- 
Japanese were dealt with in the paras 18 to 40. Far from 
being “convinced that Axis would win the war’, he had 
proclaimed the contrary belief. 

In para 40, Gandhi restated some of his views : 

“1, I believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending 
India, not only against Japan but the whole world. 

“2, I do hold that Britain is incapable of defending India. 
She is not defending India today; she is defending herself and 
her interests in India and elsewhere. These are often contrary 
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to India’s. 

“3. ‘Quit India’ move was intended to result in the 
withdrawal of the British power, if possible, with simultaneous 
formation of a provisional government, consisting of members 
representing all the principal parties, if the withdrawal took 
place by the willing consent of the British Government. If, 
however, the withdrawal took place willy-nilly there might 
be a period of anarchy. 

“4. The Indian army would naturally be disbanded, British 
creation, unless it forms part of the allied troops, or it transfers 
its allegiance to the free India government. 

“5. The allied troops would remain under terms agreed to 
between the allied powers and the free India Government. 

“6. If India became free, the free India Government would 
tender co-operation by rendering such military aid as it could. 
But in the largest part of India, where no military effort was 
possible, non-violent actiort will be taken by the masses of 
the people with the utmost enthusiasm”. 

Paras 45 to 63 contained a detailed reply to the accusation 
that either Gandhi or the Congress had planned or precipitated 
a conflict or sanctioned or shown a readiness to condone 
violence. The education given by the Congress to the people 
had been wholly non-violent. In the past whenever outbreaks 
had occurred the most energetic measures had been taken by 
the whole of the Congress organization to deal with them. On 
several occasions Gandhi had himself resorted to fasting. He 
had even said that if the Congressmen indulged in an orgy of 
violence they might not find him alive in their midst. The 
exhortation to every Congressmen to consider himself free to 
act for himself under certain circumstances and the use of 
military terms in connection with the contemplated struggle 
was wholly innocent and apt when coupled with the condition 
of non-violence. The para 63 of Gandhi's reply read as follows: 

“Independently of the argument in the indictment, I must 
now say something about non-violence as I know it. Its spread 
in all walks of life has been my mission from early youth. 
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This covers a period of very merely sixty years. It was adopted 
at my instance as a policy by the Congress in 1920. In its 
very nature it was not meant to be paraded before the world, 
but it was accepted as a means indispensable for the attainment 
of swaraj. Congressmen saw at an early date its mere adoption 
on paper had no value. It was of use only in so far as it was 
put into practice individually and collectively. It was of no 
more use as a badge then a rifle in the hands of a person who 
did not know how to use it effectively on due occasion. 
Therefore, if non-violence has raised the Congress prestige 
and popularity since its adoption, it has done so in exact 
proportion to its use, even as the power which the rifle gives 
to its possessor is in exact proportion to its effective use. The 
comparison cannot be carried very far. Thus while violence 
is directed towards the injury, including the destruction, of 
aggressor, and is successful only when it is stronger than that 
of the opponent, the non-violent action can be taken in respect 
of an opponent, however powerfully organized for violence. 
Violence per se of the weak has never been known to succeed 
against the stronger in violence. Success of non-violent action 
of the very weak is a daily occurrence. I make bold to say 
that I have applied to the present struggle the principles of 
non-violence as enunciated here. Nothing could be farther 
from my thought than injury to the person or property of 
those who are manning and regulating the machinery of British 
imperialism as it operates in India. My non-violence draws a 
fundamental distinction between the man and his machine. I 
would destroy a harmful machine without compunction, never 
the man. And this rule I have enforced in my dealings with 
my nearest relatives as also friends and associates, not without 
considerable success”. 

Gandhi left unanswered that part of the indictment which 
dealt with the nature of the August disturbances, etc., as he 
could not properly do so on the strength of one-sided 
statements and unauthenticated documents. The question of 
responsibility for the disturbances was dealt with in paras 67 
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to 73. The concluding part of Gandhi’s reply beginning from 
para 66 and as follows : 

“66. One searches in vain in the indictment for a detailed 
account of the measures taken by the Government by way of 
reprisals. And if one so to believe what has been allowed to 
appear in the press about these measures, the so-called 
misdeeds of exasperated people, whether they can be described 
as Congressmen or not, pale into insignificance. 

“67. Now for the responsibility for happenings after the 
wholesale arrests of the 9th August last. The most natural 
way to look at the disturbances is that they broke out after the 
arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. The indictment has 
been framed for the sole purpose, as the title shows, of 
fastening the responsibility on the Congress. The argument 
seems to me to be this. First I and then the Congress had 
been setting the stage for a mass movement since April 1942 
when I first bruited the idea of the British withdrawal popularly 
known as ‘Quit India’. Mass movement was bound to result 
in the outbreak of violence. I and the Congressmen who had 
accepted my guidance had intended that violence should take 
place. The leaders had been preaching it. Hence the 
disturbances were to take place in any case. The arrests 
therefore, merely anticipated the violent movement and nipped 
it in the bud. This sums up the reasoning in the indictment. 

“68. I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for 
a mass movement was set or contemplated, because of my 
proposal for the British withdrawal, that violence was never 
contemplated by me or any Congress leader, that I had declared 
that. if Congressmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they 
might not find me alive in their midst, that the mass movement 
was never started by me, the sole charge for starting it Was 
vested in me, that I had contemplated negotiations with the 
Government, that I was to start the movement only on failure 
of negotiations, and that I had envisaged an interval of “two 
or three weeks’ for the negotiations. It is, therefore, clear that 
but for the arrests no such disturbances would have taken, 
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place as happened on the 9th August last and after. I would 
have strained every nerve first to make negotiations successful, 
and secondly, if I had failed, to avoid the disturbances. The 
Government would have been no less able to suppress them 
than they were in August last. Only they would have had 
some case against me and the Congress. It was the duty of 
the Government, before taking action, to study the speeches 
of the Congress leaders and myself at the All India Congress 
Committee meeting. 

“69. The Congress leaders were desirous that the movement 
should remain non-violent, if only because they knew that no 
violent movement in the existing circumstances could possibly 
succeed when matched against a most powerfully equipped 
Government. Whatever violence was committed by the people, 
whether Congressmen or others, was, therefore, committed in 
spite of the wishes of the leaders. If it is held otherwise by 
the Government, it should be proved beyond doubt before an 
impartial tribunal. But, why seek to shift the responsibility 
when the cause is patent? The Government action in enforcing 
India-side arrests was so violent that the populace which was 
in sympathy with the Congress lost control. The loss of self- 
control cannot imply Congress complicity, but it does imply 
that the power of endurance of human nature has limitations. 
If Government action was in excess of the endurance of human 
nature, it and, therefore, its authors were responsible for the 
explosions that followed. But the Government may assert 
that the arrests were necessary. If so, why should the 
Government fight shy of taking the responsibility for the 
consequences of their action? The wonder to me is that the: 
Government at all need to justify their action when they know 
that their will is law. 

“70. Let me analyse the system of Government in vogue 
here. A population numbering nearly four hundred millions 
of people, belonging to an ancient civilization, are being ruled 
by a British representative called the Viceroy and Governor- 
General, aided by 250 officials called collectors, and supported 
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by a strong British garrison with a large number of Indian 
soldiers, trained by British officers and carefully isolated from 
the populace. The Viceroy enjoys within his own sphere 
powers much larger than the King of England, Such powers, 
as far as I know, are not enjoyed by the other person in the 
world. The Collectors are miniature Viceroys in their own 
spheres. They are first and foremost, as the name implies, 
collectors of revenue in their own districts and have magisterial 
powers. They can requisition the military to their aid when 
they think necessary. They are also political agents for the 
small chieftains within their jurisdiction, and they are in the 
place of overlords to them. 

“71. Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly 
democratic organization in the world—not because of its 
numerical strength, but because its only sanction deliberately 
adopted is non-violence. From its very inception, the Congress 
has been a democratic body, seeking to represent all India. 
However feeble and imperfect the attempt may have been, 
the Congress has never in its history of now nearly sixty 
years shifted its gaze from the pole-star of India’s freedom. It 
has progressed from stage to stage in its march towards 
democracy in the truest term. If it is said, as it has been said, 
that the Congress learnt the spirit of democracy from Great 
Britain—no Congressman would care to deny the statement— 
though it must be added that the roots were to be found in the 
old panchayat system. It can never brook Nazi, fascist, or 
Japanese domination. An organization whose very breath is 
freedom and which pits itself against the most powerfully 
organized imperialism, will perish to a man in the attempt to 
resist all domination. So long as it clings to non-violence, it 
will be uncrushable and unconquerable. 

“72. What can be the cause of extraordinary resentment 
against the Congress into which the Government have betrayed 
themselves? I have never known them before to exhibit so 
much irritation. Does the cause lie in the ‘Quit India’ formula? 
Disturbances cannot be the cause, because the resentment 
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began to show itself soon after the publication of my proposal 
for British withdrawal. It crystallized into the wholesale arrests 
of 9th August last which were pre-arranged and merely 
awaited the passing of the resolution of 8th August. Yet there 
was nothing novel in the resolution save the ‘Quit India’ 
formula. Mass movements have been known to be on the 
Congress programme ever since 1920. But, freedom seemed 
elusive. Now the Hindu-Muslim disunity, now the pledges to 
the princes, now the interests of the Scheduled Classes, now 
the vested interests of the Europeans, barred the gateway to 
freedom. “Divide and Rule’ was an inexhaustible well. The 
sands of time were running out. Rivers of blood were flowing 
fast among warring nations and politically mined India was 
looking on helplessly—the masses were inert. Hence, the cry 
of ‘Quit India’. This gave body to the freedom movement. 
The cry was unanswerable. Those who were anxious to play 
their part in the world crists found vent in that cry of anguish. 
Its root is in the will to save democracy from Nazism as well 
as imperialism. For, satisfaction of the Congress demand 
meant assurance of victory of democracy over any 
combination of reactionary forces and deliverance of China 
and Russia from the menace of Japan and Germany 
respectively. But the demand irritated the Government. They 
distrusted those who were associated with the demand and 
thereby they themselves became the greatest impediment to 
the war effort. It is wrong, therefore, to accuse the Congress 
_of hindering war effort. The Congress activity up to the night 
of 8th August was confined to resolutions only. The dawn of 
the 9th saw the Congress imprisoned. What next followed 
was a direct result of the Government action. ` 

“73..The resentment over what I hold to be a just and 
honourable desire confirms the popular suspicion about the 
bonafides of Government’s professions about democracy and 
freedom after the war. If the Government were sincere, they 
would have welcomed the offer of help made by the Congress. 
The Congressmen who have been fighting for India’s liberty 
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for over half a century would have flocked to the allied banner 
as one man for the defence of India’s freedom newly won. 
But the Government did not wish to treat India as an equal 
partner and ally. They put out of action those who made this 
demand. Some of them are even being hounded as if they 
were dangerous criminals. I have in mind Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan and others like him. A reward of Rs. 5,000 now 
doubled, has been promised to the informant who would show 
his hiding place. I have taken Shri Jayprakash Narayan 
purposely as my illustration because, as he very rightly says, 
he differs from me on several fundamentals. But my 
differences, great as they are, do not blind me to his 
indomitable courage and his sacrifice of all that a man holds 
dear for the love of his country. I have read his manifesto 
which is given as an appendix to the indictment. Though, it 
breathes nothing but burning patriotism and his impatience of 
foreign domination. It is a virtue of which any country would 
be proud. 

“74. So much for politically-minded Congressmen. In the 
constructive department of the Congress also, the Goverment 
have deprived themselves of the best talent in the country for 
the organization of hand industries which are so vital a need 
in war time. The All-India Spinners’ Association, which is 
responsible for having distributed without fuss over three 
crores of rupees as wages among the poor villagers whom no 
one had reached and whose labour was being wasted, has 
come in for a heavy hand. Its president Shri Jajuji and many 
of his co-workers have been imprisoned without trial and 
without any known reason. The khadi centres which are trust 
property have been confiscated to the Government. I do not 
know the law under which such property can be confiscated. 
And the tragedy is that the confiscators are themselves unable 
to run those centres which were producing and distributing 
cloth. Khadi and the charkhas have been reported to have 
been burnt by the authorities. The All-India Village Industries 
Association worked by Kumarappa brothers has also received 
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much the same treatment. Shri Vinoba Bhave is an institution 
by himself. Many workers were incessantly doing creative 
labour under his guidance. Most men and women of the 
constructive organizations are not political workers. They are 
devoted to constructive work of the highest merit. And if 
some of them have found it necessary to appear at all on the 
political field, it is a matter for Government to reflect upon. 
To put such organizations and their supervisors under duress 
is in my Opinion and unpardonable interference with the war 
effort. The self-satisfaction with which the highest officials 
proclaim that limitless men and material are being had from 
this unhappy land is truly amazing, while the inhabitants of 
India are suffering from shortage of food and clothing and 
many other necessaries of life. I make bold to say that this 
scarcity would have been largely minimized, if not altogether 
obviated, if instead of imprisoning the Congress workers 
throughout India, the Government had utilized their services. 
Government had two striking illustrations of the efficient 
working by the Congress agency—I mean the handling of the 
disastrous. earthquake. in Bihar by Congressmen under Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and of the equally disastrous flood in Gujarat 
under Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

“75. This brings me to the end of my reply to the 
‘indictment. It has become much longer than I had wanted to 
make it. It has cost me and my co-workers in the camp no 
end of labour. Although I must ask, in fairness to myself and 
the cause I represent, for the publication of this reply, my 
chief purpose is to carry conviction to the Government that 
the indictment contains no proof of the allegations against the 
Congress and me. The Government know that the public in 
India seem to have distrusted the indictment and regarded it 
as designed for foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Shri M.R. Jayakar have given their 
Opinion that the ‘evidence’ produced in the indictment is of 
no judicial value. Therefore, the Government should withdraw 
the indictment. I see from the preface to the indictment that 
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Government have in their possession ‘valuable evidence’, 
presumably incriminating the detenus, I submit that if the 
Government cannot safely divulge the evidence, they should 
discharge the detenus and bring to book those who, after 
discharge, may be caught in the act of committing or 
promoting crimes. With limitless power at their back, they 
need not resort to unsustainable accusations. 

“76. It will be noticed that although the indictment is a 
Government publication, I have only criticized its unknown 
author in the fond hope that the individual members composing 
the Government of India have not read the originals on which 
the indictment is based. For, I am of opinion that no one 
having a knowledge of the originals could possibly endorse 
the inferences and innuendoes with which it is replete. 

“77. Lastly, I wish to state that if L have anywhere erred in 
analysing the indictment, and if my error is pointed out to 
me, I shall gladly correct myself. I have simply written as I 
have felt”. 

After a lapse of three months, Gandhi received a rejoinder 
from Sir Richard Tottenhar informing him that his letter did 
not indicate any fresh or categorical statement in regard to 
the material issues repudiating the disastrous policy followed 
by him or the Congress. 

On October 26, Gandhi sent his reply telling him that he 
had unequivocally answered all the charges against him and 
the Congress. 

Gandhi’s reaction to the Government attitude was best 
reflected in his letter addressed to. Lord Linlithgow in late 
September : 

“On the eve of your departure from India I would like to 
send you a word. 

“Of all the high functionaries I have had the honour of 
knowing none has been the cause of such deep sorrow to me 
as you have been. It has cut me to the quick to have to think 
of you as having countenanced untruth and that regarding 
one whom you at one time considered as your friend. I hope 
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and pray that God will some day put it into your heart to 
realize that you a representative of a great nation, had been 
led into a grievous error”. 

The Viceroy replied : “I am indeed sorry that your feelings 
about any deeds or words of mine should be as you describe. 
But I must be allowed, a gently as I may to make plain to you 
that I am unable to accept your interpretation of the events in 
question. As for the corrective virtues of time and reflection, 
evidently they are ubiquitous in their operation and wisely to 
be rejected by no man”. 

Gandhi was released on the morning of 6th May, 1944, 
after twenty-one months of prison life. He was imprisoned 
for asking the Government to quit and declare India 
independent, on the night of 8th August, 1942, so that India 
could defend herself against the Japanese invasion and 
effectively play her part in the defence of democracy. 

On the 24th August, 1946, the Viceroy announced the 
formation of an Interim National Government to replace the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, with Pandit Nehru as the Vice- 
President of the Government. The Muslim League declined 
to join the Government. On the 2nd September, the Congress 
Ministers took office. On October 15, it was announced that 
the Muslim League had agreed to enter the interim 
Government at the Viceroy’s invitation. The League’s part of 
the Interim Government virtually became the nominees of 
the Viceroy. The induction of the League into the Interim 
Government at the instance of the Viceroy and after what 
had happened in Calcutta was most unfortunate. Jinnah had 
not given up any of his nine demands. This meant that the 
league was both in the Government and in opposition. It 
created many difficulties in the functioning of the Government. 
There was no unity or joint responsibility. The failure of the 
“coalition Interim Government, paved the way for the partition 
of the country. | 

On July 29, 1946, the Muslim League Council met and 
decided to launch “Direct Action” to achieve. Pakistan. The 
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16th August was declared as the “Direct Action-Day”. Some 
League leaders who declared that in choosing their methods 
of action they were not inhibited by non-violence. Feroz Khan 
Noon, while addressing the League legislators’ meeting, said, 
“The havoc that the Muslims would play would put to shame 
-what Changez Khan and Halaku did”. The British remained 
amused spectators. Suhrawardy, the Chief Minister of Bengal, 
was an efficient, unscrupulous and ruthless person. He declared 
August 16 a public holiday. He and his companions saw to it 
that Muslim hooligans were mobilised and supplied with 
firearms and other lethal weapon. Arrangements were also 
made for transporting hooligans from other places. Petrol 
coupons for hundreds of gallons were issued to the ministers 
for this purpose. (Rationing of Petrol introduced during the 
war was still in force). The Mayor of Calcutta, a Leaguer, the 
Secretary of the Muslim League and a notoriousM.L.A., 
Shariff Khan, a close associate of the Chief Minister, openly 
organised the hooligans in Howrah. The Chief Minister, who 
held the portfolio of law and order, had systematicalky 
transferred the Hindu police Officers from 22 out of 24 police 
Stations in Calcutta and replaced them by Muslim officers. 
The remaining two police stations were under Anglo-Indians. 
Thus the stage was set for the “Great Calcutta Killing”. It 
started on the 16th morning. A huge precession of thousands 
of armed ren, carrying League flags and raising deafening 
cries of “Ladke Lenge Pakistan” (“We will fight and have 
Pakistan”), started from Howrah towards Calcutta. Their 
passage through the roads and streets of the city created terror. 
A huge rally was held under the Chairmanship of the Chief 
Minister and inflammatory speeches were made against the 
Hindus. (The quarrel could have been, if at all, with the 
Congress and not with the Hindu community. But in that 
case it could not have been given the character of a religious 
war, jehad). After the dispersal of the meeting began killing, 
looting, arson, rape and other unspeakable forms of crime. 
Life in Calcutta was paralysed within hours. For two days 
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this orgy swept over the city unchecked. The authorities not 
only initiated the trouble but also actively participated in it. 
The Chief Minister installed himself in the police control 
room, overriding the orders of the officers of his own choice. 
He also ordered immediate release of rioters wherever they 
were arrested. Complaints about the Chief Minister’s 
scandalous conduct reached the Governor, but he remained 
unconcerned, though he belonged to the Labour party of 
England. | 

On the third day, the Hindus, failing to get any protection 
-from the Government, including the Govemor, were compelled 
to organise resistance in self-defence. After that started 
indiscriminate retaliation. It was only then that the Governor 
thought of calling in the military. For two days not a shot had 
been fired when the Muslim goondas were in the ascendancy”. 

More than 5,000 men, women and children were killed 
and 15,000 injured. The streets of Calcutta were strewn with 
dead bodies that lay unattended for days. The manholes were 
choked with corpses. 

On October 10, 1946 riots broke out in Noakhali. 
“Alarming rumours reached us in Delhi”, says Pyarelal, “of 
terrible atrocities committed on the Hindus in that area. There 
were reports of murders, destruction of property, kidnapping, 
molestation of women, forced marriages and conversion on a 
large scale. All this was being done with the connivance of 
the Muslim League Ministry in Bengal. It was known that an 
organisation, working under the name of the Muslim National 
Guards, had been active for the past many months in the 
area”. Pyarelal further says, “They had been terrorising, 
molesting and forcibly extracting money from the Hindus. 
The Hindus were made to pay contributions even for the 
Muslim League. Against this background fresh rumours a 
large-scale atrocities caused deep concern to all of us. No 
news was coming through. The Government was unconcemed. 
Gandhiji in one of his prayer-meetings announced that the 
President-elect of the Congress would go there and see things 
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for himself and do what could be done under the 
circumstances. He also said if need be he would die there”. — 
Trouble in Noakhali was well planned by the League. It 
appeared to the League as the most suitable place for wrecking 
vengeance for what had happened in the later days of rioting. 
in Calcutta. Muslims constituted 81 per cent of the population. 
The district was full of Maulanas, Maulvis and Hajis, some 
of whom had been brought from North India. Generally the 
Muslim population was poor and ignorant but their fanatical 
passions could be easily roused by their religious leaders. Yet 
all the Muslims were not under the influence of the League. 
There were Muslims who had protected their Hindu neighbours 
at the risk of the displeasure of their co-religionists. The brain 
behind the riots was a notorious M.L.A., Ghulam Sarwar. He 
had an organisation called the “Muslim National Guards” 
with whose help he had been oppressing and exploiting the 
local Hindus for a number of years. It was a Fascist 
organisation. The Hindus of that area were living under the 
terror of these National Guards. Following the Calcutta riots, 
Ghulam Sarwar, Maulvis and Maulanas started a further 
campaign of hatred against the Hindus. On September 7, 1946, 
at a meeting of the Ulemas and other Muslim League leaders, 
organised by Ghulam Sarwar, inflammatory speeches were 
made and it was announced by beat of drum that the Muslim 
population had “to devise ways and means to wreak vengeance 
for what the Muslims had suffered in Calcutta”. At a meeting 
the next day in another village the mob was asked to wait for 
“instructions” of the League “High Command”. This meeting 
was followed by loot, arson, desecration of temples and 
humiliation of Hindus on a fairly wide scale. The panic- 
stricken people ran to the authorities, beseeching them to 
give protection. The Hindu Magistrate of the Noakhali district, 
in spite of his own uncertain position, had given them some 
protection earlier but had since then been transferred. The 
holocaust started on October 10, 1946. Organised and well- 
equipped bands surrounded the Hindu homes. The first victims 
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were the leading Hindus and Zamindars. The pattern was 
more or less uniform. They began by looting and burning the 
houses and killing the men folk, raping and taking away the 
women. Maulanas and Maulvis often accompanied the mob. 
As soon as the work of the mob was over, there and then the 
Hindus were forcibly converted. In some villages regular 
classes were held to teach thern and Kalma and ayats from 
the Koran. During our visit to Dattapara we found a number 
of men who had been so converted and were compelled to 
take beef while in the custody of their captors. 

Miss Muriel Lester, who visited Noakhali, later wrote to 
Gandhiji : “Not only the happenings here have given them 
the shock they are suffering from; it is the discovery that 
there is no safety, no protection, no moral law which is 
stronger than themselves .....” She described the Muslim 
organisation there as “well planned, quite a Hitlerian network 
of folks”. 

The Bihar riots broke out in Chapra on November 25, 
1946. From there they spread to other districts. It was not a 
sudden eruption. Communal tension had been growing for 
some time past. The Muslim League, infuriated at the success 
of the Congress Ministry, had let loose insidious propaganda 
of “atrocities” committed on the Muslim minority in the 
Congress-governed provinces. They also published ʻa 
mendacious report called the “Pirpur Report” which helped 
to inflame the sentiments of both Hindus and Muslims. This 
notorious report was so false that the President of the Bihar 
Muslim League told Rajen Babu “that 75 per cent was 
admitted to be false on the floor of the Legislative Assembly 
and the remaining 25 per cent has been proved false”. Rajen 
Babu had offered to have the Muslim League complaints 
inquired into by the Chief Justice, Sir Maurice Gwyer, but it 
was turned down by Jinnah. Had such an enquiry been made, 
at least the false rumours could have been scotched. 

Also, during the ‘Quit India’ movement there was a great 
up-heaval in Bihar. At that time the attitude of the Muslim 
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League was such that the general opinion was that it stood as 
a “barrier to the freedom struggle”. This had made the Muslims 
unpopular. 

In the Calcutta riots, as we have seen, at first the Muslims 
had the upper hand. The labouring class of Hindus from Bihar 
had greatly suffered at the hands of Muslim rioters. They 
brought with them harrowing accounts of their experience. 
This excited the anger of the Hindus. At this time a pamphlet 
purporting to have been issued by some League leader was 
distributed in Bihar. It contained instructions “to kill the 
Hindus”. In the atmosphere of suspicion created by the 
Calcutta and Noakhali riots people were ready to believe 
anything. The Hindus believed that the Muslims were planning 
some mischief in Bihar. On top of this, an unfortunate incident 
occurred in Muzaffarpur towards the end of September. It 
was reported that a Hindu girl abducted from Calcutta was 
brought to Bihar and kept confined in the house of a local 
Muslim. The Hindus tried to persuade the kidnapper to release 
the girl. Failing in this, the crowd, went to search the house. 
But they found that the man had disappeared along with the 
girl. At this the crowd lost self control and wreaked vengeance 
on the local Muslims by looting and burning their houses and 
killing some of them. The Hindu Mahasabha then took up the 
case of the girl and blamed the Congress Government for 
heing indifferent to the rights of the Hindus. Unfortunately, 
even among some educated people an opinion had grown that 
the Government at the Centre could not act whenever there 
were communal tensions or riots. So far as the League 
Government in Bengal was concerned, it had helped the 
Muslim rioters. It roused itself only when the Hindus took 
action on their own. In Bihar the Hindus being in the majority 
did not wait to be attacked by the Muslims. 

Pyarelal says, “It is a fact that, while the communal tempo 
was rising, neither the Congress Government nor the Governor 
there took suitable precautionary measures to see that the 
trouble did not spread. The Governor was away during the 
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most crucial days of rioting. There was a conviction that the 
disgruntled British administrators, who had a special grouse 
against the Congress because of the ‘Quit India’ struggle, 
wanted to put Congress Governments in an embarrassing 
position through inaction. Most of the District Magistrates 
were British”. 

On the 24th, Diwali was to be celebrated by the Hindus as 
a “dark” Diwali, a mourning day, in sympathy with the 
sufferers in Bengal. In Chapra a local Muslim leader exhorted 
his followers to “rejoice” by illuminating their houses. On 
the 25th when a meeting was held by the Hindus to protest 
against the happenings in Bengal, riots broke out in all their 
intensity and ferocity and raged for five days. The pattern 
was the same as in Calcutta, Noakhali and North Punjab. The 
Hindu rioters indulged in arson, loot, murder and there were 
cases of molestation of women and even attempts at 
conversion. The death toll in Bihar was greater than in 
Noakhali. By the 27th Local Congress leaders had rushed to 
the area and tried their best to pacify the crowds and give 
protection to the Muslims. The police had to resort to repeated 
firings. It was difficult for the Government and the Congress 
volunteers to control the rioting as it had spread to the vast 
rural areas. On the 28th the Chief Minister accompanied by 
Dr. Syed Mahmud toured the area. They were greatly shocked 
to see the havoc and destruction that had been caused. On the 
31st they returned to Patna to find that there too rioting had 
broken out in the rural areas. Altogether six districts were 
affected”. 

The Statesman wrote : “Bihar, however, has at least been 
relatively fortunate in this, that the services of more eminent 
personages have been promptly available to her than to forlorn 
Bengal in her several earlier afflictions. The Governor’s 
absence at the critical time has indeed evoked remark. But 
among the influential visitors trom the Centre, Pandit Nehru, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Kripalani have all been trenchant 
and unsparing in denunciation of barbarities wrought by their 
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co-religionists upon a minority weak in numbers. The Bihar 
disturbances were brought under control by November 8. 

Gandhi reached Patna on March 7, 1947 from Noakhali 
and stayed there till the 30th, when he left for Delhi as he 
wanted to meet the new Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten. He 
retumed after a fortnight and continued to stay in Bihar till 
May 24. 

Gandhi task in Bihar was not as arduous and frustrating as 
in Noakhali. Here the Government, though it was caught 
unawares, was soon active, but not before great damage had 
been done. It was not a communal Government, that was 
celebrating the “Direct Action Day” against the Hindus to 
secure Pakistan. It was not in the power of the Congress or 
the Hindus to give the Muslims Pakistan. The foreign imperial 
Government had not yet relinquished the stranglehold on the 
country. 

Soon the Central Interim National Government became 
alert. The League Ministers in the Central Government were 
now greatly concerned as this time the Muslims were the 
sufferers and they wanted to give them protection. As we 
have stated above, Liaquat Ali had rushed to Bihar. So far as 
the Congress leaders in the Central Government and the 
Organisation were concerned, they had at once rushed to Bihar 
to see that peace was restored and the displaced Muslims 
retumed to their homes. The Viceroy no more prevented the 
Central Government from acting on the plea of provincial 
autonomy. 

Then there was another difference between Bihar and 
Noakhali. Those who raided Muslim houses were not 
accompanied by Sadhus and Sannyasis. Even the worst 
criminals among the Hindu rioters could not claim religious 
sanction for their atrocities. They were not fighting a jehad as 
the Muslims were doing in Calcutta, Noakhali and the North 
under the leadership of the League. It was collective revenge 
coupled with the apprehension that if they did not take the 
offensive, there would be no protection for them. Most of the 
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District Magistrates there, as we have said, were British. They 
had to maintain law and order but the Hindus felt that they 
would afford them no protection if ever the Muslims attacked 
them. 

While the Hindus in Noakhali could not get encouragement 
from Gandhiji’s visit to return to their homes, the same cannot 
be said of the Muslims in Bihar. Within a week of his arrival, 
after having met and talked to the leaders and people in 
authority, Gandhiji started to visit the rural areas and the 
pockets of major disturbances. Wherever he went, he not 
only held public meetings, but also visited the homes of the 
Muslims, carrying his message of peace and goodwill to them. 
He castigated the Hindus for their barbarism and tried to give 
solace and confort to the Muslims. He was endeavouring to 
work for a psychological change which would enable the 
Hindus and the Muslims to continue to live in peace. Within 
a few days there was a marked change for the better and 
things began settling down. Many Hindus in a repentant mood 
came to Gandhiji and gave in writing that they were penitent 
and were willing to do anything that he would advise them to 
do by way of atonement. At places the Hindus, at his 
suggestion, went to the camps and brought back Muslim 
families to their village homes. Hindus contributed funds for 
the rehabilitation of Muslim refugees. Hindu women donated 
their omaments to Gandhiji for the purpose and fed and looked 
after Muslims. Abdul Gaffar Khan joined him and toured the 
areas. He was so greatly loved and respected by the Hindus 
that he could, with complete frankness and authority, speak 
to both the communities, and he was not sparing in his remarks 
against the Hindus. 

The Bihar disturbances helped Jinnah to further his idea 
of the partition of the country. He now even talked of the 
transfer of population. But he was soon persuaded to refrain 
from such talk by high British Officials. 

Gandhiji desired that a judicial inquiry be held into both 
the Bengal and the Bihar riots, but neither the Bengal 
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Government nor Mountbatten was agreeable. So the idea was 
dropped. 

Such large-scale communal disturbances unnerved the 
people and affected the thinking of the leaders. An opinion 
began to grow that the Muslim League would see to it that 
there was no peace in India until the country was partitioned. 
The situation created in the N.W.F.P. and the Punjab and 
become serious. Riots broke out first in the N.W.F.P. in March 
1946 and thereafter spread to the whole of the Punjab. 

The long period of negotiations marked by intrigues, 
communal rioting and the bringing in or the League into the 
Central Cabinet had created conditions in which nobody knew 
where the real authority lay. 

This had made Congress leaders reluctantly realise that 
there was no possibility of peace between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in the foreseeable future and some kind of division 
of the country, they held, had become necessary. But at that 
time they were thinking in terms of administrative division of 
certain areas. However, the British bureaucracy, it would 
appear, was determined to satisfy Jinnah and the League about 
their demand for Pakistan as a separate sovereign state. This 
was Clear from the announcement made by Attlee on February 
20, wherein he said that the British would quit India by June 
1948. It further said if the Constituent Assembly did not 
function with the representatives of all the areas, then those 
areas whose representatives were willing to act together would 
come under the Central Government and the rest would be 
handed over to the different Provincial Governments then in 
existence. As Attlee knew that the Muslim League was not 
joining the Constituent Assembly, this only meant that the 
British were preparing to withdraw after dividing India. 
Pakistan, therefore, appeared to be a certainty. 

Gandhi had sent a telegram to the British Government to 
withdraw Wavell as the Viceroy, as he was unable to cope 
with the situation in India. The Labour Government withdraw 
Wavell and sent Mountbatten as Viceroy. This was a clever 
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move. They thought it would carry weight with the 
Conservatives in England and reconcile them to any decisions 
taken by the new Viceroy. Also, Mountbatten being a scion 
of the Royal Family, it was perhaps thought that he would 
enjoy great prestige in a caste and class-ridden colonia! 
country. The appointment of Mountbatten as Viceroy at this 
juncture shows political sagacity of the British, be they even 
of the Labour Party. They too appreciated the value of British 
Royalty in imperial matters. 

Pyarelal says, “Mountbatten was instrumental in dividing 
India. The white bureaucracy had carefully and cleverly set 
the stage for the partition of the country”. The Interim 
Government was functioning under the Cabinet Mission Plan. 
Mountbatten found the division plan as it was presented to 
him, more convenient. Attlee had already made the 
announcement giving the option of seperation to the 
provinces. The merit of Mountbatten lay in inducing the 
Congress leadership to accept the partition willingly. 
Mountbatten, like his predecessor and the bureaucrats, was 
always equating the Congress with the League in any joint 
conference called by him. The tragedy of the situation was 
that the Congress could not get out of the knots created by 
itself. 

The British Government played the League against the 
Congress and equated the Congress with caste Hindus. The 
white bureaucrats always dubbed Gandhi a caste Hindu. 
Whatever may be his work for the uplift of the untouchables, 
they must be considered as no part of Hinduism. This game 
of representing the Congress and Gandhi as Hindu was played 
by the bureaucracy long before the Second Round Table 
Conference. It was fully emphasised in that conference. It 
was in pursuance of this view that the Prime Minister, 
MacDonald, gave what he considered an impartial award 
giving Harijans separate electorates. All the Viceroys followed 
this policy. Whatever else Mountbatten did, he too balanced 
the Congress against the League. Gandhi was also treated by 
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him in a subtle way as the representative of the Hindus. 

Gandhi was then touring East Bengal. He realised the grave 
import of Attlee’s announcement. In his view it was certain 
that the Britishers were leaving. In that case he felt that unless 
the Congress leaders were careful, “independence itself might 
suffer change in the process of coming and lose much of its 
meaning and content”. The Congress leaders did not view the 
partition in the same light as did Gandhi. They thought 
partition was a lesser evil that mutual communal rioting and 
killing to which there seemed to be no end. Gandhi, speaking 
to some workers, expresses his opinion that the fear of chaos 
had seized the Congress leadership and it was driving them 
to agree to partition. 

A meeting of the Working Committee was called for March 
6, 1947 to consider Attlee’s latest announcement. A draft 
resolution was placed before the Working Committee and 
was passed. Gandhi was disappointed and unhappy. On his 
arrival Mountbatten invited Gandhi and Jinnah to see him. 
Gandhi returned to Delhi on March 31. He was opposed to 
the division of India as he believed it would harm all parties 
concerned. Gandhi suggested to Mountbatten to invite Jinnah 
to form the Government on behalf of the Muslim League. If 
the League rejected this offer, the same may be made to the 
Congress. The Viceroy’s reaction to this proposal was 
- favourable, but his advisers did not want it to succeed as it 
would upset their plan of partitioning India. The plan was 
rejected even by Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru. Therefore 
the Viceroy conveyed to Gandhi his inability to accept his 
plan. Gandhi found himself alone and defeated, as he put it, 
but he still held firmly to-his own viewpoint on this crucial 
issue of the partition of the country. In grief he said : “The 
purity of my striving will be put to the test only now. I pray 
that God may not keep me alive to witness it. In order that he 
may give me the strength and wisdom to remain firm in the 
midst of universal opposition and to utter the full truth, I need 
all the strength that purity can give”. 
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On the morning of June 1, Gandhi said “..... To-day I find 
myself alone. Even the Sardar and Jawaharlal think that my 
reading of the situations wrong and peace is sure to return if 

partition is agreed upon ..... They did not like my telling the 
= Viceroy that even if there was to be a partition, it should not 
be through British intervention or under the British rule ..... 
They wonder if I have not deteriorated with age. Nevertheless, 
I must speak as I feel, if I am to prove a true and loyal friend 
to the Congress and to the British people, as I claim to be ..... 
I see clearly that we are setting about this business the wrong 
way. We may not feel the full effect immediately, but I can 
see clearly that the future of independence gained at this 
price is going to be dark”. After a while he continued : “But 
may be, all of them are right and I alone am floundering in 
darkness. I shall perhaps not be alive to witness it, but should 
the evil I apprehend overtake India and her independence be 
imperiled, let posterity know what agony this old should went 
through thinking of it. Let it not be said that Gandhiji was 
party to India’s vivisection. But everybody is today impatient 
for India’s independence. Therefore, there is no other 
eID: cic, US) 

On June 4, the Working Committee met in Delhi in a 
tense atmosphere. Everybody felt depressed at the prospect 
of the partition of India. The Viceroy’s proposals were 
accepted without much discussion. Since Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had already committed to the 
acceptance of the proposals, there was no critical examination 
of the partition plan. 

. At the A.I.C.C. meeting held on June 14, and 15, 1947 
there was strong opposition to the resolution, but strangely 
enough. Gandhi advised the members to accept the decision 
of the Working Committee though he personally thought no 
good would come out of it. He said, “wouldn’t I do it (oppose 
it), if only I had the time? But I cannot challenge the present 
Congress leadership and demolish the people’s faith in it 
unless I am in a position to tell them “Here is an alternative 
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leadership”. I have not the time left to build up such an 
alternative. It would be wrong under the circumstances to 
weaken the present leadership. I must therefore swallow the 
bitter pill”. : 

What made Gandhi feel so weak? Was he afraid of the 
rebellion? Strangely, at the end of his speech he said that he 
would have opposed partition but it would have meant 
rebellion. He said, “I have not that strength to-day or else I 
would have declared rebellion single-handed” ..... (4). Gandhi 
felt himself abandoned by his followers like Nehru and Patel 
and was very lonely. 


B.R. Nanda - Mahatma Gandhi - P. 434. 
B.R. Nanda - Mahatma Gandhi - P. 456. 
Mahatma Gandhi - The Last Phase, Vol. H, P. 211. 
Mahatma Gandhi - The Last Phase, Vol. H, P. 294. 
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CHAPTER - VII 
NON-VIOLENCE CHALLENGED 


The Revolutionary urge in the Congress was never dead. 

It had accepted the leadership of Gandhi at the beginning of 

the Satyagraha era in the early twenties. It had adopted truth 

and non-violence as a policy, and not as a creed. Gandhi 
never forced his faith on the unwilling Congress. He was 

satisfied that the congressmen followed non-violence as a 

policy. Gandhi believed in the identity of means and ends, 

and also believed that faith would come to them from 
experience if non-violence was given a fair and honest trial. 

It was no easy job to bring home the meaning, and inwardness 

of the new technique to four hundred millions and to inculcate 

in them the ideals of satyagraha. Even the congressmen did 

not regard non-violence as a creed. Gandhi was aware and 

could realise their limitation. The country had made great 
strides towards non-violence indeed but theirs had not been 
unadulterated non-violence in thought, word and deed. To 

Gandhi satyagraha was the law of life. He had no use for 

force. - 

On 8th August, 1942, the ‘Quit India’ resolution was 
adopted by the All India Congress Committee in Bombay. It 
was the beginning of the end. At once a challenge was thrown 
to the people as well as to the British Government. Gandhi 
gave the stirring slogan: “Do or Die”. As a result of this 
great movement followed. Telegraph lines were cut, rail-tracks 
were tampered with and communications were interfered with 
to the greatest extent. On the night of the 8th August, Gandhi 

,and other members of the Working Committee were taken 
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into custody. A statement was issued by the Government 
Outlining the programme which the congress intended to 
follow, and which had necessitated the arrest of the leaders. 
“According to that statement”, says Rajendra Prosad, “the 
destruction of telegraph lines and railway tracks was referred 
to as one of the items of the Congress programme”. 

“Government’s statement was published on the morning 
of 9th August in all the newspapers throughout the country”, 
writes Rajendra Prasad, “and it was as a consequence of 
reading it that the District Magistrate arrived to arrest me. On 
that very day. or perhaps a day later, the Secretary of State 
for India, Amery, made a statement in England, in which also 
it was mentioned that item had been headed in the congress 
programme. That statement, too, was widely publicised all 
over India. I believe that it was through Government’s 
statement that people learnt of the destruction of telegraph 
wires and Railway tracks as part of the congress programme; 
and as no prominent congressman was out of prison to 
dissuade them from embarking on that course of action, they 
naturally considered it to be their duty to RITS it as best 
they could”. 

It is just ‘natural that people acted on that Leg In many 
places, telegraph and telephone lines were cut; the jail was 
cut off from those Government departments with which it 
was connected by the telephone. Youths of the country took 
Out gib processions to the law courts and Government 
Secretariats and other Government buildings to unfurl the 
flag. Law courts were closed down, and it became difficult 
for any vehicular traffic to pass along the roads. There was 
wide-spread firing by the police and the military throughout 
the country. Jails were full and could not accommodate the 
arrested agitators. The movement became very powerful in 
Bihar, Eastern U.P. and Bengal. “Many Police Station had 
been taken possession of by the people. In many districts 
Government writ was effective only in District towns or along 
public roads where the police and soldiers could easily go. 
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Armed patrols shot whomsoever they like, and looted and 
burnt villages. The people, on their side, looted railway 
godowns and railway wagons which were left here and there 
because of breaches on the lines. The Police had a field day, 
for they could always claim that the mob, and not they, were 
responsible for looting. The army fanned out and suppressed 
all rising with great severity”. 

-= Rajendra Prasad says, “As a result of this revolution, it 
= was obvious at the time that the British Government had 
ceased to function altogether, at any rate in some places in 
Bihar”. This state of affairs, however, was short lived, for the 
army and the police soon were able to bring the situation 
under control. If the masses had revolted simultaneously all 
over the country and refused to obey the orders of Government, 
the administrative machinery would have broken down. If 
there was a general revolt in the country the armed forces 
would not have been in a position to suppress it. Because of 
the war, a big army had not been posted anywhere in the 
country, and it had not been as well equipped as it was at the 
time, it would not have been easy to re-conquer the lost 
territory; and even if it had been re-conquered, the operation 
would have taken a long time. “As it was” said Rajendra 
Prasad, “a big British and American force was posted in 
Bihar. Mobile units and a large body of troops were at its 
disposal, and these were used on a large scale in suppressing 
the revolt. Yet though considerable damage was caused to 
rail-tracks and telegraph lines, and though the mob destroyed 
Government property of other kinds, no deliberate attempt 
was made by it on the lives of Government servants; and if a 
few such persons were killed here and there, it was as a result 
of exasperation on the part of the mob arising out of the fact 
that the police and the army had indulged in needless 
oppression. It was the rainy season. The rivers were in flood. 
The fields were full of standing crops. In normal times, 
movement is difficult enough during the monsoon; but it had 
become well-high impossible because of the large-scale 
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destruction of the means of transport. People had developed 
self-consciousness and acquired self-reliance. I heard that even 
army men were afraid of passing through fields, particularly 
those of maize and sugarcane crops, because in one or two 
such places they had been ambushed by those who had taken 
refuge in those fields. As a consequence, it was apparent that 
though the British Government had done the best it could to 
suppress the revolt on that occasion, it could not keep India 
under its heel for any length of time, and that it must come to 
some kind of settlement with her. The British had already 
suffered heavy losses in the War, both in men and materials; 
and therefore, though Britain was still one of the Great Powers, 
she was not as powerful as she used to be, and it was becoming 
increasingly difficult for her to keep India in subjection. She 
realised that; and, therefore, even before the War was over, 
Mr. Churchill, who had shown such magnificent courage in 
winning the War and who had been such a consistent and 
bitter opponent of giving Swaraj to India, sent out Lord Wavell 
as Viceroy with instructions to come to some sort of settlement 
with the Congress”). 

Subhas Chandra Bose broadcast to Gandhi over the 
Rangoon Radio on July 6, 1944, with a view to acquainting 
him with the plans and the activities of patriotic Indians outside 
India. He said that he would like to say something about the 
attitude of Indians outside India towards Gandhi. 

Indians outside India, he said were convinced that Indian 
Independence will be won only through the historic method 
of struggle. They feel that the British Government will never 
surrender to persuasion or moral pressure or non-violent 
resistance. 

Even since Gandhi had sponsored the Independence 
Resolution at the Lahore Congress in December 1929, all 
members of the Indian National Congress had one common 
goal before them. For Indians outside India, Gandhi was the 


1. At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi — Rajendra Prasad (Asia, 1961), 
pages 295 and 296. 
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creator of the present awakening in the country. In all their 
propaganda before the world, they give Gandhi that position 
and the respect due to that position. For in the world-public, 
Indian Nationalists are all one—having but one goal, one 
desire and one endeavour in life. In all the countries free 
from British influence Gandhi was held in the highest esteem, 
as no other Indian political leader had been, during the last 
century. 

To quote Subhas Bose: “Each nation has its own internal 
politics and its own attitude towards political problems. But 
that cannot affect a nation’s appreciation of a man who has 
served his people so well and has bravely fought a first-class 
modern power all his life. In fact, your worth and your 
achievements are appreciated a thousand times more in those 
countries that are opposed to the British Empire than in those 
countries that pretend to be the friends of Freedom and 
Democracy. The high esteem in which you are held by 
patriotic Indians outside India and by foreign friends of India’s 
freedom, was increased a hundred fold when you bravely 
sponsored the ‘Quit India’ Resolution in August 1942. 

“From my experience of the British Government while I 
was inside India, from the secret information that I have 
gathered about Britian’s policy while outside India, and from 
what I have seen regarding Britain’s aims and intentions 
throughout the world, I am honestly convinced that the British 
Government will never recognise India’s demand for 
Independence. Britain’s one effort today is to exploit India to 
the fullest degree, in her endeavour to win this war. During 
the course of this war, Britain has lost one part of her territory 
to her enemies and another part to her friends. Even if the 
Allies could some how win the war, it will be United States 
of America, and not Britain that will be top dog in future and 
it will mean that Britain will become a protege of the USA”. 

He said further; “In such a situation the British will try to 
make good their present losses by exploiting India more 
ruthlessly than ever before. In order to do that, plans have 
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been already hatched in London for crushing the nationalist 
movement in India once for all. It is because I know of these 
plans from secret but reliable sources that I feel it my duty to 
bring it to your notice. 

It would be a fatal mistake on our part to make a distinction 
between the British Government and the British people. No 
doubt there is a small group of idealists in Britain as in the 
USA who would like to see India free”. 

But Subhas Bose had no reliance on the idealists. He said, 
“These idealists who are treated by their own people as cranks 
form a microscopic minority. So far as India is concerned, 
for all practical purposes the British Government and the 
British people mean one and the same thing”. 

Subhas Bose had his doubts about the war aims of the 
USA. He said, “Regarding the war aims of the USA. I may 
say that the ruling clique at Washington is now dreaming of 
world domination. This ruling clique and its intellectual 
exponents talk openly of the “American Century”, that is, that 
in the present century the USA will dominate the world. In 
this ruling clique there are extremists who go so far as to call 
Britain the forty-ninth State of the USA. 

Subhas Bose had also his doubts about Gandhi’s method. 
He said, “There is no Indian, whether at home or abroad, 
who would not be happy if India’s freedom could be won 
through the method that you have advocated all your life and 
without shedding human blood. But things being what they 
are I am convinced that if we do desire freedom we must be 
prepared to wade through blood”. 

Subhas Bose believed in the outside help in winning 
freedom. He said, “If circumstances had made it possible for 
us to organise an armed struggle inside India through our 
own efforts and resources that would have been the best course 
for us. But Mahatmaji, you know Indian conditions perhaps 
better than anybody else. So far as I am concerned, after 
twenty years’ experience of public service in India, I came to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to organise an armed 
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resistance in the country without some help from outside, 
help from our countrymen abroad, as well as from some 
foreign power or powers”. 

Prior to the outbreak of the second world, it was 
exceedingly difficult to get help from a foreign power, or 
even from Indians abroad. But the outbreak of the second 
world war threw open the possibility of obtaining aid both 
political and military, from the enemies of the British Empire. 
Before Subhas Bose could expect any help from them he had 
to find out what their attitude was towards India’s demand 
for freedom. British propagandists, for a number of years, 
had been telling the world that the Axis Powers were the 
enemies of freedom and, therefore, of India’s freedom. Was 
that a fact? He asked himself. Consequently, he left India in 
order to find out the truth himself and whether the Axis Powers 
would be prepared to give India help and assistance in their 
fight for freedom. 

Subhas Bose judged the situation meticulously and secretly 
left India. He said, “Before I finally made up my mind to 
leave home and homeland, I had to decide whether it was 
right for me to take help from abroad. I had previously studied 
the history of revolutions all over the world, in order to 
discover the methods which had enabled other nations to 
obtain freedom. But I had not found a single instance in 
which an enslaved people had won freedom without foreign 
help to some sort. In 1940 I read my history once again, and 
once again. I came to the conclusion that history did not 
furnish a single instance where freedom had been won with 
help of some sort from abroad. As for the moral question 
whether it was right to take help, I told myself that in public, 
as in private life, one can always take help as a loan and 
repay that loan later on. Moreover, if a powerful Empire like 
the British Empire, could go round the world with the begging 
bowl what objection could there be to an enclaved, disarmed 
people like ourselves taking help as a loan from abroad”? 

Therefore he pleaded with Gandhi for his moral support. 
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He said “I can assure you, Mahatmaji, that before I finally 
decided to set out on a hazardous mission, I spent days, weeks 
and months in carefully considering the pros and cons of the 
case. After having served my people so long to the best of 
my ability, I could have no desire to be a traitor, or to give 
anyone a justification for calling me a traitor”. 

It was the easiest thing for Subhas Bose to remain at home 
and go on working as he had worked so long. It was also an 
easy thing for him to remain in an Indian prison while the 
war lasted. Personally, he had nothing to lose by doing so. He 
had enjoyed the generosity and affection of his countrymen, 
and had obtained the highest honour which was possible for 
any public worker in India to achieve. He had also built up a 
party consisting of staunch and loyal colleagues who had 
implicit confidence in him. 

By going abroad on a perilous quest, he had risked - not 
only his life and his whole future career - but what was more, 
the future of his party. If he had the slightest hope that without 
action from abroad India would win freedom, he would never 
have left India during a crisis. If he had any hope that within 
their life-time they would get another chance - another golden 
Opportunity for winning freedom as during the second world 
war, it is doubtful if he would have set out from home. But 
he was convinced of two things : firstly that such a golden 
Opportunity would not come within another century - and 
secondly, that without action from abroad Indians would not 
be able to win freedom, merely through their own efforts at 
home. “That is why I resolved to take the plunge”, said Subhas 
Bose. 

Providence had been kind to Subhas Bose. In spite of 
manifold difficulties, all his plans had succeeded so far. After 
he got out of India, his first endeavour was to organise his 
countrymen, wherever he happened to meet them. He said, “I 
am glad to say that everywhere I found them to wide awake 
and anxious to do everything possible for winning freedom 
for India. | then approached the Governments that were at 
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war with our enemy, in order to find out what their attitude 
was towards India. I found out that contrary to what British 
propaganda had been telling us for a number of years - the 
Axis Powers were now openly the friends of India’s freedom. 
I also discovered that they were prepared to give such help as 
we desired, and as was within their own power”. 

He said further, “I know the propaganda that our enemy 
has been carrying on against me. But I am sure that my 
countrymen, who know me so well will never be taken in. 
One who has stood for national self-respect and honour all 
his life and has suffered considerably in vindicating it, would 
be the last person in this world to give in to any other foreign 
power. Moreover, I have nothing to gain personally at the 
hands of a foreign power. Having received the highest honour 
possible for an Indian at the hands of my own countrymen, 
what is there for me to receive from a foreign power? Only 
that man can be a puppet who has either no sense of honour 
and self-respect or desires to build up a position for himself 
through the influence of others”. 

Not even his worst enemy could dare to say that he was 
capable of selling national honour and self-respect. And not 
even his worst enemy could dare to assert that he was a 
nobody in his own country and that he needed foreign help to 
secure a position for himself. In leaving India, Subhas Bose 
to risk everything that he had, including his life. But he had 
to take that risk because only by doing so could he help the 
achievement of India’s freedom. 

Subhas Bose never believed that he was deceived by the 
Axis Powers. “Can it be possible that I have been deceived 
by them?”, asked Subhas Bose. 

“I believe it will be universally admitted that the cleverest 
and the most cunning politicians are to be found amongst 
Britishers. One who has worked with and fought British 
Politicians all his life, cannot be deceived by any other 
politicians in the world. If British politicians have failed to 
coax or coerce me no other politician can succeed in doing 
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so. And if the British Government, at whose hands I have 
suffered long imprisonment, persecution and physical assault, 
has been unable to demoralise me, no other power can hope 
to do so”. 

Subhas Bose was a close student of international affairs. 
He had personal contacts with international figures before the 
outbreak of the second world war. He was therefore no notice 
who could be duped by a shrewd and cunning politician. 
Before forming an opinion about the attitude of the Axis 
Powers he had established close personal contact with 
important leaders and personalities in the Axis countries who 
were responsible for their national affairs. 

Consequently, he made bold to say that his countrymen 
had fullest confidence in his judgment of the international 
affairs. Since he left India, I had never done anything which 
could compromise in the least, either the honour or the self- 
respect or the interests of his country. On the contrary, 
whatever he had done had been for the benefit of his country, 
for enhancing India’s prestige before the world and for 
advancing the cause of India’s freedom. 

Addressing Gandhi about the campaign against Japan, 
Subhas said, “Mahatmaji, since the beginning of the war in 
East Asia our enemies have been carrying on a raging and 
tearing campaign against Japan. I shall, therefore, say 
something about Japan - particularly because at the present 
moment I am working in the closest co-operation with the 
Government, army and people of Japan. 

“Mahatmaji, you know better than anybody else how deeply 
suspicious the Indian people are to mere promises. I would 
be the last man to be influenced by Japan if her declarations 
of policy had been mere promises. But I have seen with my 
own eyes how in the midst of a world war Japan has put 
through revolutionary changes in countries like the Philippines, 
Burma and National China. Japan is true to her word and her 
actions are in full conformity with her declarations. 

And continuing Subhas Bose said, “Coming to India, I 
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must say that Japan has proved her sincerity by her deeds. 
_ There was a time when people used to say that Japan had 
selfish intentions regarding India. If she had them, why should 
she recognise the Provisional Government of Free India? Why 
should she decide to hand over the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands to the Provisional Govemment of Free India? Why 
should there now be an Indian Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands stationed at Port Blair? Last 
but not least, why should Japan unconditionally help the Indian 
people in East Asia in their struggle for their independence?” 

Subhas Bose did not believe that Japan could coerce or 
coax the Indians in East Asia. He said, “There are Indians all 
over East Asia and they have every opportunity of seeing 
Japan at close quarters. Why should three million Indians 
distributed all over East Asia adopt a policy of the closest co- 
Operation with Japan if they had not been convinced of her 
bona fides and of her sincerity? You can coerce one man or 
coax him into doing what you want him to do. But no one 
can coerce three million Indians distributed all over East Asia. 

“If Indians in East Asia had taken help from Japan without 
putting forward their own efforts and without making the 
maximum sacrifice, they would have been guilty of wrong- 
doing. But, as an Indian, I am happy and proud to be able to 
say that my countrymen in East Asia are putting forward the 
maximum efforts to mobilise men, money and materials for 
the struggle for India’s freedom”. 

Subhas Bose had experience at home in collecting funds 
and materials and in recruiting men for national service for a 
period of twenty years. In the light of this experience, he 
could properly assess the worth and value of the sacrifice that 
the Indians in East Asia were now making. Their effort was 
magnificent. It was because they were putting forward a 
magnificent effort themselves and were prepared to make the 
maximum sacrifice that he saw no objection to taking help 
from Japan for such necessary articles as arms, ammunition, 
etc. that they themselves could not produce. 
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Addressing Gandhi further regarding his Provisional 
Government, Subhas said, “Mahatmaji, I should now like to 
say something about the Provisional Government that we have 
set up here. The Provisional Government of Azad Hind (or 
Free India) has been recognised by Japan, Germany and seven 
other friendly powers and this has given Indians a new status 
and a new prestige in the eyes of the whole world. The 
Provisional Government has, as its one objective, the liberation 
of India from the British yoke, through an armed struggle. 
Once our enemies are expelled from India and order is 
established, the mission of the Provisional Government will 
be over. It will then be for the Indian people themselves to 
determine the form of Government that they choose and also 
to decide as to who should take charge of that Government. 

“I can assure you, Mahatmaji, that I and all those who are 
working with me, regard themselves as the servants of the 
Indian people. The only reward that we desire for our efforts, 
for our suffering and for our sacrifice is the freedom of our 
motherland. There are among us who would like to retire 
from the political field once India is free. The remainder will 
be content to take up any position in Free India, however 
humble it may be. The spirit that animates all of us today is 
that it is more honourable to be even a sweeper in Free India 
than to have the highest position under British rule. We all 
know that there are hundreds of thousands of able men and 
women at home to whom India’s destiny could be entrusted 
once freedom is achieved. 

“How much help we shall need from Japan till the last 
Britisher is expelled from the soil of India, will depend on the 
amount of co-operation that we shall receive from inside India. 
Japan herself does not desire to thrust her assistance upon us. 
Japan would be happy if the Indian people could liberate 
themselves through their own exertions. It is we who have 
asked for assistance from Japan after declaring war on Britain 
and America, because our enemy has been seeking help from 
other powers. However, I have every hope that the help we 
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shall receive from our countrymen at home will be so great 
that we shall need the minimum help from Japan”. 

Subhas Bose had no confidence in the British 
Governments’ accepting Gandhi’s ‘Quit India’ resolution. He 
said, “Nobody would be more happy than ourselves if by any 
chance our countrymen at home should succeed in liberating 
themselves through their own efforts or if by any chance the 
British Government accepts your ‘Quit India’ Resolution and 
gives effect to it. We are, however, proceeding on the 
assumption that neither of the above is possible and that an 
armed struggle is inevitable”. 

Warning his countrymen against compromising with 
Britain, he said, ““Mahatmaji, there is one other matter to 
which I shall refer before I close and that is about the ultimate 
outcome of this war. I know very well the kind of propaganda 
that our enemies have been carrying on in order to create the 
impression that they are confident victory. But I hope that 
my countrymen will not be duped thereby and will not think 
of compromising with Britain on the issue of independence 
under the mistaken notion that the Anglo-Americans will win 
the war”. 

Subhas Bose was confident about India’s final victory. He 
said, “Having travelled round the world under wartime 
conditions with my eyes open, having seen the internal 
weakness of the enemy on the Indo-Burma frontier and inside 
and having taken stock of our own strength and resources I 
am absolutely confident of our final victory. I am not so 
foolish as to minimise in the least the strength of the enemy. 
I know that we have a long and hard struggle in front of us. I 
am aware that on the soil of India Britain will fight bravely 
and fight hard in a desperate attempt to save her Empire. But 
I know also that however long and hard the struggle may be 
it can have but one outcome namely, our victory. 

“India’s last war of independence has begun. Troops of 
the Azad Hind Fouj are now fighting bravely on the soil of 
India and in spite of all difficulty and hardship they are 
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pushing forward, slowly but steadily. This armed struggle 
will go on until the last Britisher is thrown out of India and 
until our Tricolour National Flag proudly floats over the 
Viceroy’s House in New Delhi”. 

Father of our nation : In this holy war for India’s liberation 
we ask for your blessings and good wishes. Jai Hind”. 

Gandhi was congratulated by Subhas Chandra Bose for 
his bravely sponsoring the ‘Quit India’ Resolution in August 
1942. Bose was convinced that the freedom of India will 
never come through non-violence. He honestly believed that 
the ‘British Government will never surrender to persuasion 
or moral pressure on non-violent resistance”. He also warned 
Gandhi thus : “It would be a fatal mistake on our part to 
make distinction between the British Government and the 
British people”. In justifying his action for joining the Axis 
powers Bose said, “it was impossible to organise an armed 
resistance in the country without some help from outside - 
help from our countrymen abroad, as well as from some 
foreign power or powers”. 

Though Gandhi could never support Subhas Bose’s resort 
to arms, he shared his sentiments. He generously admitted to 
a group of Senior INA Officers who called on him : “You 
have the satisfaction that the whole country has been roused 
and even the regular forces have been stirred into a new 
political consciousness and have begun to think in terms of 
independence”. 

During his campaign in East Asia, Bose had to reckon 
with the fact that time was working against him. It was not 
his fault that he arrived there at least a year too late. His plan 
of an Indian Revolution should have been launched in 1942. 
And he did try desperately to come over to the East in 1942. 
It will be interesting to recall that the Indian National Congress 
under Gandhi’s leadership also took up a militant anti-British 
attitude in 1942, With Japanese forces at the gates of India 
and a most favourable internal situation, a military assault 
from Burma under Bose’s dynamic leadership would have 
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made all the difference to India’s future. Such an inference is 
amply justified by what the former British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan wrote in his Memories (P. 285) : “ ..... 
specially at this particular moment the whole of the Indian 
sub-continent had remained totally defenceless and its doors 
open to the enemy. The British rulers in India also knew that 
in 1942 the Japanese Navy could, without any opposition, go 
in and out through the Bay of Bengal, and India for the first 
time since its domination by the British, was threatened by 
an invasion by an Asian power and the defences that the 
British had build up in India were not equal to the danger”. 
Since Subhas Chandra Bose fought his battles across the 
world a quarter of century ago, the process of decolonisation 
and the emergence of many new national states have been the 
major development in human affairs - particularly in Asia, 
Africa and South America. It has to be recognised that Bose 
was one of the pioneers of this historic development. As a 
national revolutionary Bose recognised his enemy, British 
Imperialism, clearly and fulfilled his historic duty of fighting 
to end it with a dedication and resourcefulness not matched 
by any other leader of Asia during the first half of this century. 
A full assessment of his role in the ultimate defeat of British 
Imperialism in Asia has not yet been made. That he played a 
major role is, nevertheless, beyond question. A bigger 
question, however, remains. What would have been his role 
in the building of a new India after independence? In other 
words, what would be Bose’s ideological legacy for the Indian 
people in regard to post-war national reconstruction? In fact, 
his legacy would be of interest not only to the people of India 
but to all such nations and peoples who have since been 
struggling for national independence and a new social order. 
In the order of the Day issued by Subhas Bose on 15 
August, 1945 as supreme commander of the INA, he said : 
“Comrades, I feel that in this critical hour, 380 millions of 
Our countrymen at home are looking at us, the members of 
India’s Army of Liberation. Therefore, remain true to India 
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and do not, for a moment, waver in your faith in India’s 
destiny. The roads to Delhi are many and Delhi still remains 
our goal. The sacrifices of your immortal comrades and of 
yourselves will certainly achieve their fulfilment. There is no 
power on earth that can keep India enslaved. India shall be 
free and before long”. - 

Subhas Bose believed that “India is the key-stone to the 
world edifice and a free India spells the destruction of 
Imperialism throughout the world”. He stirred the nation to 
make India free so that humanity may be saved. 

As opposed to Gandhi, Subhas Chandra Bose symbolised 
the revolutionary urge of the Indian people. He was the beacon 
of freedom and idol of nationalism. He galvanised a frustrated 
nation out of its torpor. “The legend of the INA and its Netaji 
had not only hypnotized the civilian public but it had also 
affected the regular Indian army. It created a political 
consciousness to which the Indian servicemen had never been 
exposed before. It was this political consciousness inspired 
by the INA which sparked the revolts in the Royal Indian Air 
Force and the Royal Indian Navy, the latter of which assumed 
serious proportions is 1946”. 

The release of the INA prisoners was acclaimed with joy 
throughout the country. The people realised that it was not 
British mercy that prompted their release but the sheer pressure 
of Indian public opinion and the growing political 
consciousness in the regular Indian army which refused to 
consider the INA men as traitors. This was frankly conceded 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself. The reasons that impelled 
him to remit the sentence were explained by General 
Auchinleck in a revealing Minute : 

“Having considered all the evidence and appreciated to 
the best of my ability the general trend of public opinion and 
of the feeling in the Indian Army, I have no doubt at all that 
to have confirmed the imprisonment solely on the charge of 
aging war against the King would have probably precipitated 
a violent outbreak throughout the country and created active 
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and widespread disaffection in the Army, especially amongst 
the officers and the more highly educated rank and file. To 
have taken this risk would have been seriously to jeopardise 
our object”. 

If this aftermath of the trial proved anything, it was that 
the British empire in India had passed into the twilight and 
the dawn of India’s freedom was not far away. The authorities 
made a brave show of holding another trial in 1946 in which 
two other INA Officers were sentenced to seven years’ 
_ imprisonment, the sentences being duly confirmed by the 
Commander-in-Chief. But it was not long before Government 
thought better of it and ordered the general release of all INA 
prisoners by the end of 1946. It could not sustain the show of 
strength in the face of mounting disaffection in the country. 
After all, British rule was not based:on the consent of the 
governed but on the strength of the Armed Forces. Five years 
of war had bled the Britain white as much in manpower as in 
material resources. British soldiers everywhere were 
clamouring to return home. In voting the Labour Party came 
into power, they like their people at home had conclusively 
proved their disenchantment with the upholders of the empire. 
They were no longer in sympathy with imperialism and were 
loath to be posted for garrison duties in India or any other 
part of the empire. Nor could the British hope to stay in India 
on the strength of the India Army. That army could no longer 
be treated as a mercenary force, thanks to the political 
consciousness created in it by the INA. The British could 
have held on for a few more years but for the grim possibility 
of another great rebellion like the one in 1857. They therefore 
decided to go while the going was good. Discreation is usually 
the better part of the British valour. 

The challenge thrown by Subhas Chandra Bose and the 
Revolutionary forces in India put Gandhism to a severe test. 
Was non-violence of any avail against the power which was 
not susceptible to moral appeal? Could it change the heart of 
the totalitarian dictators or monsters in human form? Could it 
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even get any response from those who were impervious to 
world opinion or incapable of pity or moral response of any 
kind? Would it not be playing into their hands to confront 
them with non-violence, knowing that they are un-moral by 
definition? 

Gandhi answers this challenge reiterating that non-violence 
does not depend for its working upon the sufferance or 
goodwill of the tyrant. It is self-sustained. “Belief in non- 
violence is based on the assumption that human nature in the 
essence is one and therefore unfailingly responds to the 
advances of love ..... A non-violent resister depends upon the 
unfailing assistance of God which sustains him throughout 
difficulties which would otherwise be considered 
insurmountable. His faith makes him indomitable”. 

Gandhi ‘had predicted that the advent of the atom bomb, 
which is the ultimate brute force, would inevitably bring into 
the field its opposite, viz. soul-force or the power of the spirit. 
He said, ““Non-violence ..... soul force or the power of godhead 
within us” cannot be grasped by the imperfect man. But even 
an infinitesimal fraction of it can work wonders. If non- 
violence is successfully established in one place, its influence 
will spread everywhere. It will transform the whole mass of 
humanity, as it transcends time and space”. 

Gandhi said, “We are constantly being astonished these 
days at the amazing discoveries in the field of violence. But I 
maintain that for more undreamt of and seemingly impossible- 
discoveries will be made in the field of non-violence”. Jung 
testifies : “Psychic lite is a world power that exceeds by 
many times all the powers of the earth”. 

The weapon of non-violent resistance which Gandhi has 
evolved, is the common heritage of all the down-trodden and 
oppressed peoples of the earth in the battle of right against 
wrong, of freedom and justice against tyranny, of the spirit 
against the power of armaments. It alone can give relief to 
them from their suffering. 
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CHAPTER - VIII 
INDIA PARTITIONED 


It was not possible for the Congress and the Muslim league 
to pull together in the Central Cabinet. There was constant 
friction. The British Government also was not happy about 
the situation. Lord Wavell was recalled and Lord Mount batten 
was sent out in his place. On his arrival, the new Viceroy 
studied the situation, then returned to London for consultations 
with the British Government. The latter had, at the time of 
the former’s appointment, announced that power would be 
transferred to India by June 1948. When Lord Mount batten 
returned to this country after his consultations with the British 
Government, another announcement was made in which the 
date of transfer was advanced by a year. At the same time, 
the scheme of partition was announced : Sind, Baluchistan, 
the N.W.F. province, and those parts of the Punjab and Bengal 
which had a majority of Muslims, and that part of the district 
of Sylhet which also had a majority of Muslims—these would 
constitute Pakistan, while the rest would constitute India; both 
of them would be dominions and have separate Constituent 
Assemblies, consisting of members belonging to the areas 
allocated to each. The Constituent Assemblies would have 
the power to frame the Constitutions of the two dominions. 
The British Parliament enacted the Indian Independence Act 
_in which the above provisions were incorporated. It was further 
provided that the Constituent Assembly would have the power 
to amend or repeal or continue any law which had been 
enacted by parliament. It could further decide whether India 
or Pakistan or both should remain within the British 
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Commonwealth or declare for complete independence. When 
Lord Mount batten had gone to London, he had secured and 
taken with himself the agreement of both the Congress and 
the League to his scheme of partition; the British Government 
had merely given effect to that agreement. 

The Congress Working Committee had agreed to the 
scheme of partition of the country. Gandhi never thought of 
partition. The Muslim League based its claim to partition on 
the ground that the Muslims and the Hindus constituted two 
separate Nations and that one could not remain under the 
other : they should, therefore, have complete independence to 
rule over those*parts where they were in majority, and the 
Hindus should have similar rights in regard to the areas in 
which they were in a majority. Gandhi considered this two 
nation theory to be a wrong theory and never accepted it. But 
those who accepted partition did so because they had become 
disgusted with the situation then obtaining in the country. 
They saw that riots had become a thing of every occurrence 
and would continue to be so; and that the Government, in 
which Congressmen were also participating, was helpless and 
incapable of preventing them because the Muslim League 
Ministers would cause obstruction everywhere, which in the 
Provinces in which the Muslim League was in power, 
Governments were acting as a law unto themselves regardless 
of the consequences of their action on the country as a whole. 
They were bent upon strengthening their party organisation 
and would not hesitate to oppose Hindus wherever they could. 
It had thus become impossible to carry on the administration. 

The Congress Working Committee thought that by 
accepting partition they could at least govern the portion which 
remained with them and preserve Law and Order in the country 
and organise it in such a way that they may be of greatest 
service to it. They however thought that this partition was not 
going to solve the Hindu-Muslim problems, for both in India 
and Pakistan a large minority would still be left, and whatever 
could be done to protect it in the two parts could as well be 
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done in India as a whole. But that was not acceptable to the 
Muslim League. There was therefore no alternative but to 
accept partition. 

Gandhi feared that the results of that acceptance would be 
disastrous. He did not know how the millions of Hindus and 
Sikhs and Muslims left over in Pakistan and India would be 
treated and was not, therefore, right up to the end, agreeable 
to partition. But when he realised that those who were 
entrusted with the responsibility of administration found that 
it was not possible to carry on and that there must either be 
partition or open war with the League, he decided to keep 
quiet and not to oppose partition in any way. Gandhi was not 
happy about what was happening in the Country, but he did 
not like to raise any obstacles. He used to say, “try, as far as 
possible, to prevent injustice”. 

The work of partition was completed quite peacefully in 
Delhi, Lahore and Calcutta. Before August 15, the 
Government of West Bengal and East Punjab passed into the 
hands of the Congress. Leaving Ministries in the Provinces 
going to Pakistan, and Congress Ministries in those that went 
to India, continued to function as they did before the partition. 
There was a common frontier line between West and East 
Punjab on the one hand, and between West Bengal and Assam 
and East Bengal on the other. But although their boundaries 
were more or less well defined, the position in regard to 
certain parts was not quite clear. A tribunal of five—two 
representing the Congress, two representing the League, with 
Sir Cyrillic Radcliffe, an Englishman, as the Chairman, was 
therefore constituted. The Tribunal was unable to give its 
award before August 15; but when its judgment was made 
known a few days later, it was found that Radcliffe ultimately 
had demarcated the boundary all by himself. That gave rise 
to considerable resentment among the people who were so 
transferred, particularly among the Hindus, who wanted to 
remain in India but who, in terms of the Radcliffe Award, 
were placed in Pakistan. 
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Even before August 15, the army had been posted on the 
frontier between India and Pakistan and it was hoped that it 
would protect the people in the event of trouble. The army, 
however, failed in its duty, and did not afford any protection 
to the Hindus and the Sikhs when, in West Punjab, violence 
was let loose against them and many of them were killed, and 
their property and possessions were looted. Even while India 
was celebrating its first Independence Day in Delhi, active 
steps were being taken in West Pakistan to wipe out the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. Though the news of those happenings 
reached Delhi some days later, in East Punjab people came to 
know of them almost immediately. They could not take things 
lying down and retaliated against the Muslims. That had its 
repercussions in Delhi, where riots broke out on a large scale. 
The Hindus and the Sikhs, feeling helpless and insecure in 
West Punjab, trekked in groups into East Punjab and places 
further east in India, leaving all their possessions behind. The 
Muslims in India, too, began to migrate to Pakistan. 

Gandhi had left Delhi shortly before August 15 and was 
on his way to Noakhali. When the Hindus rioted against the 
Muslims in Calcutta, he decided to stay on in that city, where, 
at the risk of his own life, he took up residence in an area 
where the Muslims were in a majority, and thus generated an 
atmosphere in which Hindu-Muslim riots became impossible. 
This development was hailed by all as a marvellous 
consequence of his great personality and his non-violence; 
for it was his non-violence and his firm determination to 
succeed which afforded complete protection to the Muslims. 

Immediately on receiving news of the situation in Delhi, 
Gandhi hurried back and plunged with all his strength into 
the task of stopping the riots. A rumour had gained currency 
in Delhi that the riots in the Capital were a consequence of a 
conspiracy organised by Pakistan with a view to encompassing 
the murder of the members of the Congress Cabinet as a step 
towards forcible possession of the Secretariat and the 
establishment of its own rule over India, or, at any rate, 
towards creating confusion throughout the country. The 
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Hindus, therefore, got ready to wipe out the Muslims 
altogether. Gandhi saw the situation at a glance and set himself 
to controlling it. As a result, the Hindus gave up the idea of . 
ridding India altogether of Muslims, many of who, however, 
had already left the country. In the meantime, the Hindus and 
the Sikhs were completely driven out from Western Pakistan, 
and the Muslims from East Punjab and some adjoining States. 

It was the great personality of Gandhi and his strength of 
character which saved the Muslims from utter extinction or 
forced migration form India. Communal bitterness had reached 
such proportions in this country that riots and conflicts were 
liable to break out without any cause whatsoever, and the 
Muslims would have been more or less in the same position 
as the Hindus and the Sikhs were in West Punjab. 

Although the Hindus and Muslims followed different 
religions, Gandhi believed that they constituted one nation. 
He insisted and proclaimed that it was the duty of Government 
to afford protection to all without distinction of race or creed. 
Given opportunity and permission by the Government of West 
Pakistan, he would have gone to that country; but he never 
got that opportunity and that permission. When the 
Government of India realised that it was not possible for 
Hindus and Sikhs to stay on in Pakistan, it entered into a pact 
with the Government of Pakistan for a regulated and protected 
migration from one side to the other of all those who wanted 
to migrate from India to Pakistan and from Pakistan to India. 
Such facilities as were possible were given to them all, and 
arrangements for their protection were also made. In that 
way, some six million Hindus and Sikhs migrated from 
Pakistan to India and an equal number of Muslims from India 
to Pakistan, leaving their property and possessions behind. 
Many were attacked on the waylay killed and looted. Many 
succumbed to the hardships of long journeys. Many were 
brought by railway under Government protection. A large 
majority, however, came trekking into this country in bullock- 
carts and camels, carrying with them such movables as they 
could. 
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Gandhi was very much pained by all these developments. 
Formerly he used to say that he was trying to keep himself 
going for one hundred and twenty-five years. After the painful 
incidents referred to above, however, he was to profoundly 
affected that he began to say that he did not want to live. He 
was deeply hurt by the fact that the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims had all been guilty of inhuman barbarities, and that 
none of them could claim that a particular community was 
free from those crimes. Despite all these happenings, however, 
he did not lose hope; for he believed that they were the 
manifestations of a temporary madness which would pass 
away in the course of time, and that all communities would 
once again begin to live together as friends as they did before. 
He believed that it was his primary duty to create an 
atmosphere of goodwill and did not, therefore, want any action 
to be taken which would in any way hinder or obstruct him in 
his purpose. He hoped that if non-violence was allowed to 
work and if belief in retaliation was given up and discouraged, 
time would soon come when Hindus and Sikhs and Muslims 
would return to their homelands and get back their lands and 
such of their property as was still available. He constantly 
offered advice to the Government of India to work in that 
spirit and to do all that was possible to create that atmosphere 
of goodwill. 
~ The atmosphere was so embittered that it was feared at 
every step that trouble might break out afresh at any moment. 
Gandhi undertook a fast to bring about an improvement in 
the situation, and continued it until the Hindus and the Sikhs 
gave an assurance to the Muslims that they could safely return 
to their homes, and that the former had taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of protecting the latter. The occupied 
mosques also began to be evacuated, and gradually many of 
them were restored to the Muslims. Gandhi’s fast led to a 
relaxation of tension, and bitterness subsided to a considerable 
extent. The Muslims began to feel reassured. 

A Committee with Rajendra Prasad as Chairman was set 
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up in Delhi to restore peace during the days of Gandhi’s fast. 
It was not until an assurance was given to Gandhi on behalf 
of the Committee that he broke his fast. The Muslims now 
realised that Gandhi was their greatest friend and protector. 
“His non-violence was at work, vigorous through invisible”, 
says Rajendra Prasad, “if he had continued to live, there is no 
doubt that he and the country would have seen the day when 
all the Hindus and Sikhs would have returned to their 
homelands, even all the Muslims, who had migrated to 
Pakistan, would have returned to India. But God willed 
otherwise. On January 30, 1948, he fell to an assassin’s bullet”. 

Was partition of India inevitable? Subhas Chandra Bose 
had well realised long before about the fundamental weakness 
in the Congress policy and programme. There was great deal 
of vagueness and mental reservation in the minds of the 
leaders. When he first met Gandhi in 1921, he desired to 
have a clear plan of action from him. But Gandhi had no plan 
to offer. Bose was therefore depressed and disappointed. 
Gandhi was a saint and was often carried away by emotions. 
He made decisions which were sometimes in conflict with 
the will of the majority of his countrymen. The suspension of 
Satyagraha after the Chauri Chaura incident in 1922 was not 
followed by his countrymen. Gandhiji’s followers acted up to 
his order. They gave him the respect due to a saint. Bose 
could never tolerate a leader who demanded unquestioned 
obedience. A mass under the leadership of a saint was 
therefore intolerable to him. Bose tried to bring over the 
leader to his point of view. But the Congress reactionaries 
were up in arms against him., They threw him overboard. He 
observed : “Their programme is based not on radicalism but 
on adjustments—adjustments between the landlord and the 
tenant, between the capitalist and the wage earns, between 
the so-called upper classes and so-called depressed classes, 
between men and women”. 

Bose said, “I do not believe that the Congress Programme 
can win freedom for India’. He had sharply reacted to the 
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Gandhi-Irwins truce. He pointedly said, “What pains me most 
is the consideration that at the time this pact was drawn up, 
we actually had more strength than would appear from the 
contents —of the document. The pact has inherent weaknesses. 
He believed that “India is the key-stone to the World edifice 
and a free India spells the destruction of Imperialism 
throughout the World”. 

Subhas Bose wanted to give an ultimatum to the British 
Government and he gave a forceful analysis of the 
International situation in his Presidential address in the Tripuri 
Congress in March 1939. 

He said that since the Haripura Chae. in February, 
1938, several significant events had taken place in the 
international sphere. The most important of there was the 
Munich Pact of September 1938, which implied an object 
surrender to Nazi Germany on the part of the Western Powers, 
France and Great Britain. As a result of this, France ceased to 
be the dominant power in Europe and the hegemony passed 
into the hands of Germany, without a shot being fired. The 
gradual collapse of the Republican Government in Spain had 
added to the strength and prestige of Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. The so-called democratic powers, France and Great 
Britain, had joined Italy and Germany in conspiring to 
eliminate Soviet Russia from European politics. But how long 
will that be possible? A result of recent international 
developments, in Europe as well as in Asia, British and French 
Imperialism had received a considerable setback in the matter 
of strength and prestige. 

Subhas Bose further added that the time had come for 
India to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit the national 
demand to the British Government in the form of an 
ultimatum. The problem was not when the Federal scheme 
would be forced down on India. The problem was what India 
should do if the Federal scheme was conveniently shelved for 
a few years till peace was stabilised in Europe. Once there 
was stable peace in Europe, whether through a Four-Power 
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pact or through some other means, Great Britain would adopt 
a strong empire policy. The fact that she was now showing 
some signs of trying to conciliate the Arabs as against the 
Jews in Palestine was because she was feeling herself weak 
_in the international sphere. Subhas Bose, therefore, urged the 
Congress to submit the national demand to the British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and give a certain 
time-limit within which a reply is to be expected. If no reply 
was received within this period or if an unsatisfactory reply 
was received, the Congress should resort to such sanctions as 
they possessed in order to enforce our national demand. Subhas 
Bose was sanguine about the sanction the Congress 
possessed—the sanction of mass civil disobedience or 
satyagraha. And he thought that the British Government today 
were not in a position to fact a major conflict like on All- 
India Satyagraha for a long period. 

Subhas Bose said, “It grieves me to find that there are 
people in the Congress who are so pessimistic as to think that 
the time is not.ripe for a major assault on British Imperialism. 
But looking at the situation in a thoroughly realistic manner, 
I do not see the slightest ground for pessimism. With Congress 
in power in eight provinces, the strength and prestige of our 
national organisation have gone up. The mass movement has 
made considerable headway throught British India’. And 
further added, what more opportune moment could we find 
in our national history for a final advance in the direction of 
Swaraj, particularly when the international situation is 
favourable to us? “Shall we have the political foresight to 
make the most of our present favourable position or shall we 
miss this opportunity which is a rare opportunity in the life- 
time of a nation”? 

Subhas Bose also referred to the awakening in the Indian 
States. He was of the view that the Congress should revise 
their attitude towards the States as defined by the Haripura 
Congress resolution. That resolution had put a ban on certain 
forms of activity in the States, being conducted in the name 
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of the Congress. Under that resolution, neither parliamentary 
work nor struggle against the State should be carried on in 
the name of the Congress. But since Haripura much had 
happened. The paramount Power was in league with the State 
authorities in most places. “In such circumstances” asked 
Subhas Bose, “should we of the Congress not draw closer to 
the people of the States”? 

“Besides lifting the above ban”, said Subhas Bose, “the 
work of guiding the popular movements in the States for 
Civil Liberty and Responsible Government should be 
conducted by the Working Committee on a comprehensive 
and systematic basis. The work so far done has been of a 
piecemeal nature and there has hardly been any system or 
plan behind it. But the time has come when the Working 
Committee should assume this responsibility and discharge it 
in a comprehensive and systematic way”. He urged the 
Congress to use to the fullest the guidance and co-operation 
of Gandhi and the co-operation of All-India States’ Peoples 
Conference. He said, “I have referred earlier to the advisability 
of our making a final advance in the direction of Swaraj. That 
will need adequate preparation. In the first place, we shall 
have to take steps to ruthlessly remove whatever corruption 
or weakness has entered our ranks largely due to the lure of 
power. Next, we shall have to work in close co-operation 
with all anti-imperialist organisations in the Country, 
particularly the:Kisan Movement and the Trade Union 
Movement. All the radical elements in the country must work 
in close harmony and co-operation and the efforts of all anti- 
imperialist organisations must converge in the direction of a 
final assault on British Imperialism”. 

In his Presidential address at the All- miata Anti- 
Compromise Conference at Ramgarh in March 1940, Subhas 
Bose uttered: “The country eagerly awaits a clear and 
unequivocal declaration from the Congress Working 
Committee that the door has finally been banged on all takes 
of a compromise with Imperialism. But will this declaration 
be forthcoming? If so, when?” 
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Subhas Bose said that the Congress had forgotten that as 
soon as the War began, Gandhi had proceeded to Simla 
without caring to consult the Congress Working Committee 
and informed His excellency the V ‘ceroy that he was in favour 
of rendering unconditional help to Great Britain in the 
prosecution of the War? “Do they not realise” Subhas Bose 
asked, “that Mahatma Gandhi being the sole dictator of the 
Congress, his personal views necessarily have a farreaching 
implication? Have they forgotten that since the outbreak of 
War, the Congress Working Committee has side-tracked the 
main issue—namely, our demand for Purna Swaraj—by 
putting forward a demand for a fake Constituent Assembly? 
Have they forgotten that some prominent Rightist leaders, 
including members of the Congress Working Committee, have 
been continuously whittling down the implications of a 
Constituent Assembly and that they have gone so far as to 
_ accept separate electorate and the existing franchise for the 
Legislative Assembly as the basis for electing the Constituent 
Assembly of their dreams? Have they forgotten that after the 
resignation of Congress Ministries, several Congress Ministers 
have been showing an inordinate desire to get back to office? 
Have they forgotten the consistent attitude which Mahatma 
Gandhi has adopted during the last six months in the matter 
of a compromise with the British Government? And do they 
not know that behind the smoke-screen of hot phrases, 
negotiations for a compromise have been going on space?” 

He further added, “Unfortunately for us, the British 
Government have ceased to take the Congress seriously and 
have formed the impression that however much Congressmen 
may talk, they will not ultimately show fight. Since September 
1939, there has not been any dearth of resolutions and 
statements. Some members of the Congress Working 
Committee opine that these resolutions have impressed the 
world. But whether they have impressed the world or not, 
they have certainly not impressed the British, who are 
essentially a realistic race. During the last six months we 
have offered them only words and words and we have received 
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the timeworn reply that so long as the Hindu-Muslim problem 
remains unsolved, Purna Swaraj is unthinkable”. 

Subhas Bose thought that India was passing through a 
crisis and the leaders had fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation. 
Demoralisation had set in and was spreading as a contagion 
through the land. A determined and widespread effort was 
needed to stem the rot. He therefore had suggested for a 
determined effort to have no truck with Imperialism. 

Subhas Bose said, “The crisis that has overtaken us may 
be rare in Indian History, but it is nothing new in the history 
of the world. Such crises generally appear in periods of 
transition. In India we are now ringing down the curtain on 
an age that is passing away, while we are at the same time 
ushering in the dawn of a new era. The age of Imperialism is 
drawing to a close and the era of freedom, democracy and 
Socialism looms ahead of us, India, therefore, stands today at 
one of the crossroads of history. It is for us to share, if we so 
will, the heritage that awaits the world”. 

Subhas Bose did not loose faith in this hour of uncertainty, 
for it then would have been a calamity of the first magnitude. 
He said, “Such crises constitute the supreme test of a nation’s 
leadership. The present crisis has put our own leadership to 
the test and the later has been unfortunately found wanting”. 
Drawing an analogy from Russian History, Subhas Bose said, 
“When the October Revolution broke out in Russia in 1917, 
nobody had a clear conception as to how the revolution should 
be directed. Most of the Bolsheviks were then thinking in 
terms of a coalition with other parties. It was left to Lenin to 
denounce all coalitions and give out the slogan— “All Power 
to the Soviet”. Who knows what turn Russian history would 
have taken but for this timely lead of Lenin’s during a period 
of doubt and vacillation’’? 

And citing a contrary case he said, “Italy in 1922 was to 
all intents and purposes, ripe for socialism. All that she needed 
was an Italian Lenin. But the man of the hour did not arrive 
and the opportunity slipped out of Socialist hands. It was 
immediately seized by the fascist leader, Benito Mussolini. 
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By his march to Rome and his seizure of power. Italian history 
took an altogether different turn and Italy ultimately went 
Fascist instead of going socialist. Doubt and vacillation had 
seized the Italian leaders and so they failed”. 

The Congress leaders were wobbling and their vacillation 
had demoralised a section of Leftists as well. ‘Unity’, ‘National 
Front’, “Discipline’-—these have become cheap slogans which 
have no relation to reality”, said Subhas, “Befogged by such 
attractive slogans, they seem to have forgotten that the supreme 
need of the hour is a bold, uncompromising policy leading us 
on to a national struggle. Whatever strengthens us for this 
purpose is to be welcomed. Whatever weakens us is to be 
eschweed”’. 

The most distressing phenomenon at this period was the 
disruption within the ranks of those who were hitherto regarded 
as Leftists. Subhas Bose was therefore very critical of the 
leftist movement in India. He said, “A word is necessary here 
in order to explain what we mean by Leftism. The present 
age is the anti-imperialist phase of our movement. Our main 
task in this age is to end Imperialism and win National 
Independence for the Indian people. When freedom comes, 
the age of national reconstruction will commence and that 
will be the socialist phase of our movement. In the present 
phase of our movement, Leftists will be those who will wage 
an uncompromising fight with Imperialism. Those who waver 
and vacillate in their struggle against imperialism—those who 
tend towards a compromise with it—cannot by any means be 
Leftists. In the next phase of our movement, Leftist will be 
synonymous with socialism—but in the present phase, the 
words- ‘Leftist’? and ‘Anti-imperialist’? would be 
interchangeable. 

The problem of the hour is—‘Will India still remain under 
the thumb of the Rightists or will she swing to the left, once 
for all”? The answer to this can be furnished only by the 
Leftists themselves. If they adopt a bold, uncompromising 
policy in their struggle with Imperialism, regardless of all 
dangers, difficulties and obstacles, then the Leftists will make 
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history and India will go Left”. 

Subhas Chandra Bose had battled helplessly against heady 
odds. But the Congress Working Committee and Gandhi would 
not see point in his agreement. 

Early in life Bose came into conflict with Gandhi. He 
refused to be a puppet in the Congress. Gandhi failed to win 
him over. He was not impressed by the performances of 
Gandhi, as he wanted to mix spirituality with politics. “My 
reason told me clearly, again and again”, said Bose, “that 
there was a deplorable lack of clarity in the plan which the 
Mahatma had formulate and that he himself did not have a 
clear idea of the successive stages of the campaign which 
would bring India to her cherished goal of freedom”. 

From Vienna in May 1933 Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Vithalbhai Patel issued a joint statement : “The latest action 
of Mr. Gandhi in suspending Civil Disobedience is a 
confession of failure. We are clearly of the opinion that Mr. 
Gandhi as a political leader has failed. The time has therefore 
come for a radical reorganisation of the Congress on a new 
principle; as it is unfair to expect Mr. Gandhi to work the 
program not consistent with his life long principles”. 

This was a direct attack on Gandhi. But Gandhi did not 
take this warning. He did not yield place to anyone who 
could give a dynamic lead to the country. But the ultimate 
break came in 1939. Bose had scrupulously avoided any open 
challenge to Gandhi’s leadership in the Congress. He wanted 
to reform the Congress by legal means. But the Congress 
leaders did not allow him to do so. The future state of affairs 
Gandhi could not face with equanimity. He made great 
technical and strategic mistakes. He wanted to retain his 
leadership. He avoided the risk of reforming the Congress, 
lest it should pass into the hands of the younger revolutionaries. 
It is no wonder therefore he had “to reap the harvest of Dead 
Sea Apples, and grapes of Wrath”. 

About the role of Gandhi in Indian History, Subhas Bose 
observed that the role which a man played in history depended 
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partly on his physical and mental equipment, and partly on 
the environment and the needs of times in which he was 
born. There was something in Gandhi which appealed the 
masses. Bórn in another country he might have been a 
complete misfit. His simple life, his vegetarian diet, his goat’s 
milk, his day of silence every week, his habit of squatting on 
the floor instead of sitting on a chair, his loin-cloth had marked 
him out as one of the Saviors of old and brought him nearer 
to his people. He was a product of the Indian soil. Subhas 
Bose’s estimate of Gandhi was rational. He said, “When 
Mahatma speaks, he does as in a language that they 
comprehend not in the language of Herbert Spencer and Edund 
Bruke, as for instance Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee would 
have done, but in that of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Ramayana. 
When he talks to them about Swaraj, he does not dilate on 
the virtues of provincial autonomy or federation, he reminds 
them of the glories of Ramaraiya (the kindgom of King Rama 
of old) and they understand. And when he talks of conquering 
through love and ahinsa (non-violence), they are reminded of 
Budha and Mahavira and they accept him”. 

He further said, “But the conformity of the mahatma’s 
physical and mental equipment to the traditions and 
temperament of the Indian people is but one factor accounting 
for the former’s success. If he had been born in another epoch 
in Indian History, he might not have been able to distinguish 
himself so well. For instance, what would be have done at 
the time of the Revolution of 1857 when the people had 
arms, were able to fight and wanted a leader who could lead 
them in battle? The success of the mahatma has been due to 
the failure of constitutionalism on the one side and armed 
revolution on the other. Since the eighties of the last century, 
the best political brains among the Indian people were engaged 
in a constitutional fight, in which the qualities most essential 
were skill in debate and eloquence in speech. In such an 
environment it is unlikely that the Mahatma would have 
‘attained much eminence. With the dawn of the present century 
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people began to lose faith in constitutional methods. New 
weapons like Swadeshi (revival of national industry) and 
Boycott appeared, and simultaneously the revolutionary 
movement was born. As the years rolled by, the revolutionary 
movement began to gain ground (especially in Upper India) 
and during the Great war there was an attempt at a revolution. 
The failure of this attempt at a time when Britain had their 
hands full and the tragic events of 1919 convinced the Indian 
people that it was no use trying to resort to the method of 
physical force. The superior equipment of Britain would easily 
smash any such attempt and in its wake there would come 
indescribable misery and humiliation”. 

And continuing he said, “In 1920 India stood at the cross- 
roads. Constitutionals was dead; armed revolution was sheer 
madness. But silent acquiescence was impossible. The country 
was groping for a new method and looking for a new leader. 
Then there sprang up India’s man of destiny —Mahatma 
Gandhi—who had been bidding his time all these years and 
quietly preparing himself for the great task ahead of him. He 
knew himself—he knew his country’s needs and he knew 
also that during the next phase of India’s struggle, the crown 
of leadership would be on his head. No false sense of modesty 
troubled him—he spoke with a firm voice and the people 
obeyed”. | 

The Indian National Congress was largely Gandhi's 
creation. The Congress Constitution was his handiwork. From 
a talking body he had converted the Congress into a living 
and fighting organisation. It had its ramification in every 
town and village in India, and the entire nation had been 
trained to listen to one voice. Nobility of character and capacity 
to suffer had been made the essential tests of leadership, and 
the Congress became the largest and the most representative 
political organisation in the country. 

But how could Gandhi achieve so much within such short 
period? By his single-hearted devotion, his relentless will and 
his indefatigable labour. Moreover, the time was auspicious 
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and his policy prudent. Though he appeared as a dynamic 
force, he was not too revolutionary for the majority of his 
countrymen. If he had been so, he would have frightened 
them, instead of inspiring them; repelled them, instead of 
drawing them. His policy was one of unification. He wanted 
to unite the Hindu and Muslim; the high caste and the low 
caste; the capitalist and the labourer; the landlord and the 
peasant. By this humanitarian outlook and his freedom from 
hatred, he was able to rouse sympathy even in his enemy’s 
camp. 

But Swaraj was still a distant dream. Instead of one, the 
people had waited for fourteen long years. And they would 
have to wait many more. “With such purity of character and 
with such an unprecedented following”, asks Subhas, “why 
has the Mahatma failed to liberate India”? 

Subhas Bose said, “He has failed because the strength of a 
leader depends not on the largeness—but on the character— 
of one’s following. With a much smaller following, other 
leaders have been able to liberate their country—while the 
Mahatma with a much larger following has not. He has failed, 
because while he has understood the character of his own 
people—he has not understood the character of his opponents. 
The logic of the Mahatma is not the logic which appeals to 
John Bull. He has failed, because his policy of putting all his 
cards on the table will not do”. 

Analysing the causes of Gandhi’s failure, Subhas said, 
“We have to render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s—and in a 
political fight, the art of diplomacy cannot be dispensed with. 
He has failed, because he has not made use of the Intemational 
weapon. If we desire to win our freedom through non-violence, 
diplomacy and international propaganda are essential. He has 
failed, because the false unity of interests that are inherently 
opposed is not a source of strength but a source of weakness 
in political warfare. The future of India rested exclusively 
with those radical and militant forces that would be able to 
undergo the sacrifice and suffering necessary for winning 
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freedom. Last but not least, the mahatma has failed, because 
he had to play a dual role in one person—the role of the 
leader of an enslaved people and that of a world-teacher, who 
has a new doctrine to preach. It is this daulity which has 
made him at once the irreconcilable foe of the Englishman, 
according to Mr. Winston Churchill, and the best policeman 
of the Englishman according to Miss Ellen Wilkinson”. 
Subhas Bose hazarded a prediction regarding Gandhi's 
popularity. He said, “What of the future? What role would 
Mahatma play in the days to come? Would he be able to be 
considered. So far as his health and vitality were concerned, 
it was highly probable that he would be spared many years of 
active and useful public life and his determination to achieve 
something tangible in the direction of his country’s freedom 
would keep up his spirits. So far as his popularity and 
reputation are concerned, they would endure till the end of 
his life—because unlike other political leaders, the Mahatma’s 
popularity and reputation did not depend on his political 
leadership—but largely on his character. The question we 
have to consider, however, is whether the mahatma would 
continue his political activities or whether he would voluntarily 
withdraw himself from active politics—of which there were 
indications at that juncture—and devote himself exclusively 
to social and humanitarian work. A prediction in the case of 
the Mahatma was a hazardous proposition. Nevertheless, one 
thing was certain. The Mahatma would not play second fiddle 
to anyone. As long as it would be possible for him to guide 
the political movement, he would be there— but if the 
composition or the mentality of the Congress changes, he 
might possibly retire from active politics. That retirement 
might be temporary or permanent. A temporary retirement is 
like a stratetgic retreat and is not of much significance because 
the hero will come back into the picture once again. We have 
had experience of the mahatma’s retirement from active 
politics once before—from 1924 to 1928”, 
“Whether there was a possibility of the Mahatma’s 
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permanent retirement depended to some extent at least, on 
the attitude of the British Government. If he was able to 
achieve something tangible for his country, then his position 
would be unassailable among his countrymen. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and the Mahatma’s success would 
confirm public faith in his personality and in his weapon of 
non-violent non-co-operation. But if the British attitude 
continued to be as uncompromising as if there was public 
faith in the mahatma as a political leader and faith in the 
method of non-violent non-co-operation would be considerably 
shaken. In that event they would naturally turn to a mere 
radical leadership and policy”. 

Subhas Bose was not far wrong in his prediction which 
was later confirmed by the political events following ‘Quit 
India’ movement. In spite of the unparalleled popularity and 
reputation which Gandhi had among his countrymen, there is 
no doubt that the unique position he attained was due to his 
political leadership. Gandhi himself distinguished between 
his mass-popularity and his political following and he was 
never content with having merely the former. Gandhi was 
however not able to retain that political following later on, 
and could not evolve a radical policy to unite all the elements 
in the country and boldly identify himself with the more 
radical forces. 

The patna meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
in May 1934, affords an interesting study in this connection 
Gandhi averted the Swarajist revolt by advocating council 
entry himself. But the Swarajists of 1934, were not the 
dynamic Swarajists of 1922-23. Therefore, while he was able 
to win them over, he could not avoid alienating the left 
Wingers, many of whom had since combined to form the 
Congress Socialist party. This was the first time that a Socialist 
party had been started openly within the Indian National 
Congress, the economic issues were henceforth brought to 
the fore. With the clarification of economic issues, parties 
were more scientifically organised within the Congress and 
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also among the people in general. 

The Congress Socialists appeared at the moment to be 
under the influence of Fabian Socialism and some of their 
ideas and shibholeths were the fashion several decades ago. 
Nevertheless, the Congress Socialists did represent a radical 
force within the Congress and in the country. Many of those 
who could have helped them actively were not available then. 

At that phase another challenge to Gandhi's policy 
crystallised within the Congress in the Congress Nationalist 
Party led by Pandit Malaviya. The dispute had arisen over the 
Communal Award of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. The issue was, however, a comparatively minor 
one, because the official Congress party and the Congress 
Nationalist party were agreed in the total rejection of the 
While Paper of which the Communal Award was an integral 
part. Only the official Congress party was foolishly afraid of 
openly condemning the Communal Award. Since the Congress 
Nationalist party did not represent a more radical force in the 
country, the ultimate challenge to Gandhi’s leadership could 
not come from that direction. 

Subhas Bose also made one definite prediction regarding 
the future parties within the Congress based on economic 
issues. It was not improbable he thought, that in the event of 
the Left Wingers capturing the Congress machinery, there 
would be a further secession from the Right leading to the 
setting up of a new organisation. Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s revolt 
against the Rightists in the Congress in 1969 proved this 
thesis. As has been already indicated, Gandhi had endeavoured 
in the past to hold together all the warring elements—landlord 
and peasant, capitalist and labour, rich and poor. That had 
been the secret of his success, as surely as was to be the 
ultimate cause of his failure. The logic of history followed its 
inevitable course. The political struggle and the social struggle 
came to be conducted simultaneously. Subhas Bose had also 
predicted that the party that would win political freedom for 
India would also be the party that would win social and 
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economic freedom for the masses. Although Gandhi had 
rendered and would continue to render phenomenal service 
to his country, Subhas predicted that India’s salvation would 
not be achieved under his leadership. 

Subhas Bose thought that Gandhi’s method was too lofty 
for this materialistic world and as a political leader he was 
too straightforward in his dealings with his opponents. “Many 
people cannot understand”, said Subhas Bose, “how the British 
can dominate such a big country like India with a 
comparatively small army. The secret, however, is that with a 
small but modern army, it is possible to suppress a vast but 
unarmed population. So long as this modern army of 
Occupation is not involved in a war with another power, it 
can put down by sheer brute-force any internal upheaval 
organised by the people. But now that the British are engaged 
in a war with other powers and have been considerably 
weakened thereby, it has become possible for the Indian people 
to work up a revolution which will end British rule once-for 
all. But it is necessary for the Indian people to take up arms 
in their struggle and to co-operate with those powers that are _ 
fighting Britain today. This task, Gandhi will not accomplish— 
hence India now needs a new leadership”. 

In March 1939, at the annual session of the Congress, 
Subhas Bose who presided made a clear proposal that the 
Indian National Congress should immediately send an 
ultimatum to the British Government demanding Independence 
within six months and should simultaneously prepare for a 
national struggle. The proposal was opposed by the Gandhi 
wing and by Nehru and was thrown out. 

When war broke out in Europe, in September, 1939, the 
people who had been sceptics before, appreciated Subhas 
Bose’s political foresight in having advocated a six month’s 
ultimatum to the British Government in March 1939, at the 
Annual Session of the Congress at Tripuri. This lack of 
foresight on the part of Gandhi and Nehru cost the cause of 
India’s independence heavily. On September 6, Gandhi, after 
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meeting the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, issued a press statement 
saying that in spite of the differences between India and Britain 
on the question on Indian Independence, India should co- 
Operate with Britain in her hour of danger. This statement 
came as a bomb-shell to the Indian people, who since 1927, 
had been taught by the Congress leaders to regard the next 
war as a unique opportunity for winning freedom. 

More strange even than Gandhi’s attitude was the attitude 
of Nehru. from 1927 to 1938, he had figured prominently in 
all the anti-war resolutions of the Congress. According to the 
previous resolutions of the Congress, the party should have 
immediately non-co-operated with Britain’s war-effort in 
September 1939. But it missed the opportunity to strike hard 
while the iron was hot. The Congress failed to exploit the 
situation. Nehru put all his efforts to prevent the Congress 
from embarrassing the British Government while the war was 
on. 

Subhas Bose thought if the Congress had taken up a bold 
step and unequivocal attitude of determined opposition to the 
war from the very start, the position, would have been quite 
favourable to India’s freedom movement. But Gandhi, Nehru 
and their followers helped the British Government indirectly. 
It is no wonder therefore that the country had to pay a colossal 
price for this indirect cooperation in the shape of Vivisection 
of India. Gandhi once again failed to read and true intention 
of the British imperialists. 

It was too late for Gandhi to send his draft “Quit India” 
Resolution to the Congress Working Committee for 
consideration at its meeting held in Allahabad from April 27, 
to May 1, 1942. 

Subhas Bose said: “With every blow that she receives in 
Europe the Imperialist might of Britain is bound to loosen its 
grip on India”. But Gandhi did not like to cash in “England’s 
difficulty”, and gave chance to Britain to show its generousity. 
Despite warning from Bose he never ceased talking with the 
Imperial Power. Bose warned, “India must in this grave crisis 
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think of herself first ..... It is for the Indian people to make an 
immediate demand for the transference of power to them 
through a provisional National Government”. History records 
how the provisional National Government was later 
constituted, but not with the desired effect. Bose’s warning 
was not heeded to. Gandhi-wing and Nehru gambled with 
India’s fortune, and Gandhi was left alone, looking aghast. 

Now Lord Wavell had announced a political settlement in 
India. “Bose believed more than ever that negotiations with 
Britain was against India’s interests. There were so many 
new factors : the growth of nationalism in South East Asia 
and the disappearance of European prestige, Burma’s taste of 
freedom, the renewed sympathy of America with Indian 
aspirations. These things would force the British to reconsider 
their position and the reconsideration would be done not by 
the Imperialist Churchill Administration, but by the labour 
Goverment which would surely replace it in July; by Cripps, 
Attlee, Bevin, the men he had met in 1938. A renewal of the 
Indian struggle now would turn the scale. Bose prepared a 
series of broadcasts intended, like those against the Cripps 
Mission in 1942, to prevent political agreement. 

Here we must glance briefly backwards at the political 
situation as it had developed in India. 1942 had been a year 
of rebellion, 1943 a year of disaster. The Bengal famine of 
that year hardened both the communal deadlock and the 
political one, for the Congress accused alike the Muslim 
League Ministry in Bengal and the Viceroy’s Government in 
Delhi for causing it. In October 1943 came a new Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, and with him an energy and a common touch 
which had perhaps been lacking in his office. The urgency of 
India’s vast economic problem was realised afresh and new 
constructive measures for its alleviation appeared likely to 
lead into a new political atmosphere. Indeed Lord Wavell’s 
appeal in February 1944 for co-operation and a new start 
seemed capable of acceptance everywhere. But Mr. Gandhi 
had not moved from the position he had taken up in 1942, 
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and his continuance in prison made this clear to the Congress 
party at large. Mr. Rajagopalachari, alone of those with 
influence in the party, took the moderate view—but he had 
borken with Gandhi two years ago and now stood along. The 
Muslims, meanwhile, were becoming ever more firmly 
consolidated in the Muslim League under Mr. Jinnah, who 
was determined on the partition of India and would not treat 
with a Viceroy who saw union as a geographical necessity. 

This was the state of affairs when, on May 6th, 1944, Mr. 
Gandhi was released from prison on grounds of health. It was 
soon clear that even in the then more hopeful atmosphere, his 
conditions for co-operation were still substantially those on 
which Sir Stafford Gripps’s negotiations had foundered. But 
he seemed disposed to try once again to reach agreement 
with Mr. Jinnah in order that Britain might he faced with a 
united demand in India, and a series of meetings between the 
two men began at Bombay on September 9th. 

The discussions lasted a fortnight. Gandhi preferred a 
formula which was closer to Jinnah’s mind than any he had 
previously proposed. Sir Reginal Coupland has summarised 
it as follows:— 

1. The Muslim League was to endorse the Indian demand 
for independence and to co-operate with the Congress in 
forming a provisional government for the ‘transitional period’. 

2. At the end of the war a commission would demarcate 
those contiguous areas in N.W. and N.E. India in which the 
Muslims are in an absolute majority, and in those areas a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants would decide whether or not 
they should be separated from Hindustan. 

3. In the event of separation, agreements would be made 
for defence, commerce, communications and other essential 
purposes. 

4. These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power and responsibility for the governance of 
India. 

To Bose this meeting of minds represented two dangers, a 
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danger to his own activity outside India and a danger to the 
position of the Congress within. He had not followed and did 
not understand the prodigious growth of the Muslim demand 
for Pakistan and saw these discussions with the eye of 1938, 
when he himself had tried to argue with Mr. Jinnah. The All- 
India authority of the Congress party could, he thought, still 
be maintained and any agreement with the Muslim League 
meant a reduction of that authority and a sharing of eventual 
supreme power. 

In July 1944, Bose had shown concern over the implications 
of a compromise solution : 

As long as there is no compromise between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the British Government we 
have no reason to feel anxious. In any case the war 
has to be fought and we will go on fighting even if 
Mahatma Gandhi makes a compromise, but there is 
no doubt that our task will be considerably lightened 
Ut if there is no compromise (4th July, 1944). 

The only other alternative plan (to mane) ..... 
is that of Mahatma Gandhi embodied in the ‘Quit 
India’ resolution. If that plan succeeds, our plan and 
Our activities will be set at naught. On the contrary, 
If Mahatma Gandhi’s plan fails—as it has failed— 
then all hopes of Indian independence rest entirely 
on the fulfillment of our plan (12th July, 1944). 

In June 1945 Lord Wavell took up the line India proposals 
for an interim agreement to cover constitution-making and 
the final transfer of power. It was proposed to reconstitute the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council so that all the members except 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief would be Indian 
politicians. When this was done it was hoped that responsible 
government could be resumed in the provinces where, owing 
to Congress non-co-operation, it was not suspended. In order 
to obtain agreement Lord Wavell was to hold a conference of 
party leaders and provincial premiers and ex-premiers, who 
would give him lists from which he could select the members 
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of his new Council. 

' It may fairly be said that form the return of Lord Wavell 
with these proposals, it was abundantly clear— and in most 
circles in India this was accepted—that the question was no 
longer whether Britain was to hand over power, but how 
quickly this could decently be done. Bose, ranting at the British 
for making the new offer and at the Congress for considering 
it, Was a voice out of tune alike with nationalist sentiment in 
India and with that of his more responsible followers in 
Malaya. He pictured the proposals as one more British trick, 
intended this time to relieve the war-weary population of 
Britain from the need to find more men for the remote Japanese 
war. The last drop of Indian blood and treasure was to be 
exacted, and the abandonment of the independence struggle, 
in return for ‘a few jobs on the Viceroy’s Executive Council’ 
it was ‘Swaraj for the Viceroy’, but for nobody else. Britain’s 
failure to grant an amnesty to all political prisoners and here 
refusal to legislate during the war were proofs of insincerity. 
Furthermore, a settlement would deprive Indian nationalism 
of the American backing it had won while the active, bitter 
struggle against Britain was make news and of possible help 
from new friends like Soviet Russia. The Anglo-American 
victory over Germany had made no difference : the correct 
recipe for independence was still resistance within India, armed 
struggle without and ‘diplomacy in the international field’. 
Indian nationalism was on the threshold of victory, let it give 
nothing away. The British were in a hurry Lord Wavell wanted 
agreement before the British General Election on July 5th, so 
as to win votes for the Tories. Let India not be deceived; if 
she must bargain let her wait for the Labour Government. 

What was to be the central issue in the Conference which 
the Viceroy summoned at Simla was soon clear. Equal 
representation in the Council was proposed for Muslims and 
Hindus. The Congress, as an inter-communal body, claimed 
to nominate Congress Muslims to the Muslim seats, the 
Muslim League recognised us Muslims but its own. This 
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fundamental disagreement was quickly realised by Bose who 
did his best to sharpen it. The Congress, he insisted, was a 
national organisation, not a sectional one. The Viceroy was 
favouring the Muslim League, so that when the new Council 
began to work, the League members, as well as those 
nominated to represent the minorities, would support him. 
The Congress Councilors would then the powerless to prevent 
the vivisection of India to the British and Muslim advantage. 
He declared : 

At this critical hour the destiny of India lies in your 
hands. Now is your time for starting the “Quit India’ campaign 
all over the country, and thereby making it impossible for 
anyone to arrive at a Compromise. 

Bose was certain what this would be the verdict of the 
Congress as a whole, if the members of the Working 
Committee—itself unrepresentative of leftist Congress 
opinion— dared to consult it. 

When the Congress leaders decided to attend the Simla 
Conference, Bose made the point more fully. The Working 
Committee was not empowered to take decisions and negotiate 
for the whole of the Congress. It was ignoring the All India 
Committee and doing what was contrary to the whole policy 
and tradition of the Congress. Let them think again before 
they hurled another half-million Indian soldiers into Britain’s 
imperialist was to fight their own kith and kin in the I.N.A. 
For there was no doubt that the I.N.A. would fight for malaya, 
its base-in East Asia, even as it had done for Burma. 

Political scenes changed very rapidly. The Division of 
India caused the violent death of hundreds of thousands of 
Indians. It caused fifteen million refugees to wander from 
their homes into distant uncertainty. It provoked the war in 
Kashmir. How all this happened? Was it so destined? Nehru 
and Patel and other leaders in their anxiety to have early 
powers accepted the partition of the country. “Gandhi saw 
that no Pakistan was possible unless the Congress party 
accepted it, for they could not split India and antagonize the 
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majority in order to please Jinnah and the minority. Nobody 
listened to Gandhi”. ) 

In his Presidential address in the Haripura Congress in 
1938, Subhas Chandra Bose struck a prophetic note about the 
partition of India which no one except a few Muslim fanatics 
had visualised it in 1937. “It is a well-known truism”, said 
Bose, “that every empire is based on the policy of divide the 
rule. But I doubt if any empire in the World has practiced this 
policy so skillfully, systematically and ruthlessly as Great 
Britain ..... If the new constitution is finally rejected, I have 
no doubt that British ingenuity will seek some other 
constitutional device for partitioning India and thereby 
neutralizing the transfer of power to the Indian people”. 

These words were to come true within a decade as were 
the other warnings of Bose. But unfortunately his warnings 
were lost on deaf ears. And the partition plan was thrust upon 
the country. Gandhi had miscalculated his strength. After the 
war was over the British got breathing time to carry out their 
secret scheme of dividing the country and weaken the party 
solidarity of the Congress. 

Lord Mount batten, the new Viceroy, arrived in India in 
the last week of March 1947, the Cabinet Mission plan fell 
through and the partition was accepted both by the Congress 
and the Muslim League. “The battle for undivided India had 
been lost in the last ditch”. 

On Sunday January 30, 1948, Gandhi fell to the assassin’s 
bullets. 

“The light that has illumined this country for these many 
years”, said Nehru, “will illumine this country for many more 
years, and a thousand years later that light will still be seen in 
this country, and the world will see it and it will give solace 
to innumerable hearts”. 

Albert Einstein declared, “Generations to come, it may be, 
will scarce believe that such a one as this ever in flesh and 
blood walked upon this earth”. 
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CHAPTER - IX 
THE LAST PHASE 


By 1947-1948 the political role of Gandhi was 
overshadowed by the Congress Working Committee. His voice 
was losing its power. His image had suffered in consequence. 
Gandhi knew how with the return of the Viceroy to Delhi on 
June 1, 1947 the political atmosphere had grown tense with 
expectation. The expected announcement by His Majesty's 
Government was discussed with the Congress and the League 
leaders. But it was decided that nothing should uttered until 
the announcement was made on June 3. And Gandhi advised 
the people to check their curiosity. To them he could not tell 
what had happened or what was going to happen. He simply 
passed himself as a man in the street. He was silently suffering 
his humiliation at the hands of his own people, his colieagues. 
But his intention did not fail him. His indomitable spirit, 
practised through long years of Brahmacharva. gave him 
courage. He advised the people to ignore what the Viceroy 
had brought, rather they should concern themselves with what 
they were to do under given circumstances. 

Gandhi had come to repose great trust in Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He thought he could not be replaced. But that did not mean 
he liked his ways. The institution of “Black Market” came 
into being since the Second World War. Not only the traders 
but the entire Government Offices came to indulge in this 
wily business. It made no difference whether they were 
Europeans or Indians, Hindus or Muslims. Gandhi thought 
that it would be a sad outlook for the future of the country if 
the services and the people encouraged bribery and corruption. 
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He wanted the Government to eradicate this evil by the willing 
co-operation of the people and the services. For he believed 
that no elected representative of the people could rule by the 
sword and that was not possible in any democratic state. But 
it was his pious hope. Gandhi had clung to truth and non- 
violence and eschewed dis-honesty -wherever it existed. He 
had expected that his action would be followed and practised 
by the people. He thought that such action would be for the 
good of all, and also help the British to withdraw from India, 
leaving India enjoying an orderly government. But that was 
not to be. for institution dies hard. Gandhi had misread the 
political consequences that might follow the withdrawal of 
the British powers. He had pleaded with the people that they 
should not believe that the British were dishonest, unless they 
proved themselves unworthy of their trust. He himself believed 
that the Viceroy was honest. Gandhi thus seemed to divert 
people’s mind from the impending threat of vivisection of the 
country to the more urgent need of constructing the country 
based on traditional values of truth and non-violence. Patanjali 
has described five disciplines. Gandhi expanded them into 
eleven. They are non-violence, truth, non-stealing, 
Brahmacharya, non-possession, labour, control of the palate, 
fearlessness, equal regard for all religions, Swadeshi and 
removal of untouchability. Gandhi said, “All these can be 
derived fiom Truth. But life is complex. It is not possible to 
enunciate one grand principle and leave the rest to follow of 
itself. Even when we know one proposition, its corollaries 
have to be worked out”. 

Gandhi thought that all disciplines are of equal importance. 
“If one is broken, all are”. He did not use the word 
Brahmacharya in any narrow sense. He said, “it is essential 
that all the disciplines should be taken as one. This enables 
one to realize the full meaning and significance of 
brahmacharya”’. 

On the evening of June 3, Lord Mountbatten made the 
announcement on the radio. It was followed by Nehru, Jinnah 
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and Baldev Singh. His Majesty’s Government’s proposals 
envisaged the creation of Pakistan. The announcement was 
received with mixed feelings. Nehru said that they all disliked 
the vivisection of India, but they could not let India bleed 
continuously. A surgical operation was to be preferred. 

By agreeing to a negotiated settlement with the British 
Government, Nehru and other leaders of the Congress had 
blunted the revolutionary forces that were let loose by I.N.A. 
trial and I.N. revolt in the country. In their eagerness to accept 
office they threw off the chances created by history. Even 
Gandhi had failed to rouse popular discontent against the 
partition movement. His pseudo-revelation had blunted his 
political agitation. His indecision at a crucial period in history 
showed how ineffective was his political leadership. His 
political image was already low due to his over-stepping the 
massive popularity he enjoyed. He was also losing his political 
acumen. By justifying the actions of the Congress Working 
Committee Gandhi had scuttled the hopes for a united 
sovereign India for good. 

Speaking on the plan embodied in His Majesty’s 
Government’s announcement Gandhi said on June 4 that he 
had already told them over and over again that to yield even 
an inch to force was wholly wrong. The Working Committee 
held that they had not yielded to the force of circumstance. 
This is a clear admission thai they could not, not even Gandhi, 
convert the vast majority of Congressmen who did not want 
unwilling partners. Since the Congress Working Committee 
had non-violence as their motto, they did not like to go in for 
any kind of coercion. The Congress was too much weighed 
with their moral obligation, and quietly yielded to their 
political sophistry. And Gandhi put up an appearance of 
political humility and said that after careful weighing of the 
pros and cons of the vital issues at stake, they had reluctantly 
agreed to the secession from the Indian Union that was being 
provided for of those parts which had boycotted the constituent 
Assembly. 
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Gandhi had made the Congress a super-organisation and 
had carried out his experiments unopposed. He had never 
expected that his experiments would lead him to a blind end. 
He was disappointed. He then expressed sorrow at what he 
considered was a mistaken policy of the Muslim League. But 
could he blame the Muslim League? Was it not the logical 
consequences of his pseudo-revolution? 

Gandhi said that he could not blame Lord Mountbatten for 
the vivisection of India. He blamed the Congress and the 
Muslim League for what had happened. Gandhi had really 
Over-simplified the political role played by the British 
imperialists in partitioning India. He took the Viceroy at his 
words. He said that the Viceroy had openly declared that he 
wanted a united India but he was powerless in face of the 
Congress acceptance, however reluctantly, the Muslim 
position. Gandhi had naively surrendered to the agreement 
that was embodied in the announcement made by the Viceroy. 
He hoped that it was a final agreement between the parties. 
Therefore, all violence should stop now. 

Gandhi’s prayer speeches had revived the hopes that the 
evil might be averted. Gandhi had all along taken the 
uncompromising position of not surrendering to the partition 
proposal made by the Muslim League. He had called Pakistan 
a sin in which he could never participate. Gandhi was angry 
with the Congress Working Committee for accepting division 
of India. But he could not show his anger, for he considered 
it to be a sort of madness. He could not contemplate 
undertaking any fast either, for such fasts could not be lightly 
undertaken. To Gandhi the country and the Congress were 
identical. He was a servant of the country, and therefore a 
servant of the Congress. He could not go against the Congress, 
because that would tantamount to going against the country. 
Like Rabindranath Tagore he believed in one country, one 
nation & unity. Was he to fast because the Congress differed 
from his views? He had to be patient. There were occasions 
enough for being impatient. He knew that the Congress stood 
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for industrialism, for centralism, and for urbanization of India. 
He was also aware that the Congress could not deliver the 
masses from their grinding poverty. He did not also believe 
in any army for the removal of the menace to the real freedom 
of the country. The symptoms were ominous. He felt he must 
be steadfast in the midst of the fire raging round him and 
prove his faith in the ultimate triumph of truth. He must now 
watch what the Congress and the Muslim League do. 

Gandhi was happy because the British had decided for a 
voluntary withdrawal from India by August 15. He did not 
believe that it was a sort of sell-out. He was also happy 
because the British were leaving behind peace and order 
throughout India. He considered it to be his personal triumph. 
He believed that the British had decided to go because they 
were impressed by his non-violent movement. He considered 
it be his moral victory. Gandhi had all along strived to prove 
that the British rule was an evil. India simply tried to non-co- 
operate with the evil, not the evil-doer. 

Gandhi never suspected British intention. He believed that 
brave people were never perturbed by mere suspicious. 

The Socialists were angry with the Congress High 
Command for accepting the partition plan. Gandhi tried hard 
to impress upon them the necessity of giving up their 
obstructionist tactics. He asked them to resolve their 
differences in a friendly way. Gandhi could not however 
understood that by accepting the partition of India he was 
throwing off the last chance of freeing India from the octopus 
grip of communalism. He admonished the socialists by saying 
that they did not understand the A.B.C. of socialism. To the 
Communists he said, “you waste your time and your energy 
in hair-splitting, fault-finding and picking holes ....... You 
profess lofty principles but your conduct belies them because 
you seem to make no distinction between truth and falsehood, 
_ justice and injustice, what to me is even more pathetic is that 
you regard Russia as your spiritual home. Despising Indian 
culture, you dream of planting the Russian system here ....... 
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What an outside power does give me no satisfaction as it 
seems to give you”. 

Gandhi discounted all movements to annul the partition 
agreement arrived at by the Congress and the Muslims League. 
Even the talk of a united sovereign Bengal did not carry 
weight with him. Gandhi felt that if it could be a right thing 
in case of Bengal, it applied equally to the whole of India. 
Gandhi made it clear that he could never support any 
questionable practice. He did not believe in questionable means 
even to secure a worthy end. ` 

In a message read out on June 9, Gandhi explained the 
reason for his not actively opposing the Congress acceptance 
of the new British plan. Gandhi had hoped that after partition 
of India things would improve. But he was startled to find 
that instead of any improvement the things had grown worse. 
Had Gandhi been living to-day, he would have been deeply 
shocked to see that there was no peace in the Indian sub- 
continent. The readjustment of the geography of India into 
India and Pakistan had converted the erstwhile Hindu-Muslim 
communal tangle into international confrontation. Could it 
not have been foreseen and avoided? But neither did Gandhi 
nor the Congress High Command realise its political 
implication. They took the partition decision to be a straight 
surgical operation. They thought after dividing the country 
between India and Pakistan both the communities would be 
living in peace as old brothers. That it was not so simple a 
game was hardly realized by them. Neither Gandhi nor the 
Congress leaders had any experience of international power 
politics, and they easily succumbed to the British platitudes. 

Addressing the Congress Committee meeting in Delhi on 
14th and 15th June, Gandhi commended the Working 
Committee resolution accepting the June 3 Plan. The Working 
Committee as their representative had accepted the plan and 
it was its duty to stand by them. But Gandhi forgot that the 
Congress Committee in May 1942 had unequivocally declared 
its Opposition to any plan of partition and could not go back 
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on it. Gandhi emphasized that he was not pleading on behalf 
of the Working Committee, but the Congress Committee must 
weigh the pros and cons of the rejection of the resolution— 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command made it a prestige 
issue. The resolution was thus passed with a clear majority, 
157 voting for it and 15 against it with some abstentions. 

Here we find Gandhi compromising with political 
conveniences against his declared principle. Gandhi as well 
as other members of the Congress High Command had come 
to the conclusion that “though he (Gandhi) can enunciate 
policies, they have in the main to be carried out by others and 
these others are not converted to his way of thinking”. They 
were afraid of losing their leadership. And this they did not 
like. They needed Gandhi to defend their indefensible position. 

Gandhi was caught in the maze of his own experiments 
with truth and non-violence. Gandhi could not account for 
the growing violence on the part of political parties for the 
furtherance of political ends. His non-violent practice for 
ending the British rule had met with dismal failure. His 
message of non-violence in the world failed to make any 
lasting contribution. While attempting to answer all these 
charges against him, Gandhi said, “in reply I must confess 
my bankruptcy, but not that of non-violence, I have already 
said that the non-violence that was offered during the past 
thirty years was that of the weak ....... India has no experience 
of the non-violence of the strong ....... The truth requires 
constant and extensive demonstration”. 

Gandhi was as strong in his faith as ever. He argued that it 
was possible that this technique was faulty. He however firmly 
believed that there was no hope for the aching world except 
through the narrow and the straight path of non-violence. 
“Millions like me may fail”, said Gandhi, “to prove the truth 
in their own lives - that would be their failure, never of the 
eternal law”. 

Gandhi and the Congress leaders were busy in securing an 
orderly withdrawal of British forces from India. They had 
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underestimated the destructive forces of communalism 
Operating inside the country. Gandhi was merely a talking 
force against communalism. He did not give any content to 
his ideas. There was no movement in the country which could 
contain the divisive forces working underground. This was 
another reason why the British imperialists took undue interest 
in arriving at a negotiated political settlement with the 
contending parties. It was just like a cart put before the horses. 
When the settlement was reached, the country was caught 
napping. The leaders started blaming the communalists. 
Gandhi had also to face such question why his non-violent 
movement failed to work in a crucial moment like this. He 
had no answer because he had never envisaged such 
circumstance so that he could control or guide the people 
beforehand. He had put all his eggs in one basket - the non- 
violent basket. It was no wonder that he had to pay a heavy 
price for his blind faith. He did not know that his followers 
were paying him lip-service, and were busy dividing the spoils 
among themselves. How could they be interested in any 
movement when they had already tasted the power of office? 
Gandhi, a shrewd thinker as he was, should have foreseen the 
event. He was constantly warned by Subhas Chandra Bose 
against his inaction, but he took no notice. Gandhi should 
have joined the movement started by Subhas Chandra Bose 
in 1939. Had he taken that timely step, the history of the 
country would have been different. Jinnah and the Muslim 
League took the advantage of Gandhi's failure. Their demand 
for Pakistan was mounted up with the blessings of the British 
imperialists. Gandhi gave a call for Quit India in 1942, but 
that was too late for the country to get prepared. The 
movement turned sporadic and failed. The leaders were put 
behind the bars. There was practically no movement in the 
country. It was an open field for Jinnah and the Muslim 
League to score without any check. We cannot ignore this 
basic point while judging the events preceding and following 
the partition of India. Authors and critics have dilated on the 
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nature and massivity of the great massacre, greatest in history. 
But none of them have said a word where such a massacre 
took place, particularly when Gandhi was living. Why did 
Gandhi’s charisma fail at the crucial moment of transfer of 
power? 

British imperialists had already and very successfully 
damaged the non-violent image of Gandhi for starting his 
Quit India Movement in August 1942. They carried on 
propaganda telling the World that Gandhi’s motive was not 
honest and his conscience was not clear. The World believed 
it. There was no propaganda machinery worth the name that 
could disabuse the world opinion against Gandhi. His image 
was sent to the dust. Even after he was released from his 
detention, he had to struggle hard to clear his tarnished image. 

This is a tragedy that when actually Gandhi was waging 
war against the established British authority, he would not 
call it a war. When he was dubbed as an enemy, he would not 
consider his adversary as his enemy. Necessarily the methods 
varied. Gandhi’s non-violence was met with violence. 
Gandhi’s honesty was looked down by his enemy as 
dishonesty. His conscience was doubted. As a result Gandhi’s 
charisma was lost on the people. 

People had come to know Gandhi through his movements. 
When there was no movement, people lost their living touch 
with him. He revived this living touch during its Noakhali 
march. But the events throughout the country were changing 
in galloping speed, and the physical presence of Gandhi was 
called forth from Bihar, Calcutta, Delhi and Punjab. Gandhi 
understood this, and he admitted it in his prayer discourse on 
the evening of January 12th, 1948, when he announced his 
decision to fast from the 13th for an indeterminate period, to 
bring about a reunion of hearts of all communities. 

“When on September 9th I returned to Delhi from 
Calcutta”, said Gandhi, “it was to proceed to the West Punjab. 
But, that was not to be, Gay Delhi looked a city of the dead. 
As I alighted from the train, I observed gloom on every face I 
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SAWE At once I realised that I had to be in Delhi, and “do 
or die”. There is apparent calm brought about by the prompt 
military and police action. But there is storm within the breast. 
It may burst forth any day ....... I yearn for heart friendship 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs and the Musalmans. It 
subsisted between them only the other day. Today, it is non- 
existent. My importance has been gnawing at me of late. It 
will go immediately the fast is undertaken ...... The fast begins 
from the first meal tomorrow. The period is indefinite ....... It 
will end when and if I am satisfied that there is a reunion of | 
hearts of all communities brought about without any outside 
pressure but from an awakened sense of duty ....... If whole 
India responds or at least Delhi does, the fast might be soon 
ended”. 7 

Gandhi did not mince matter. He said, “Let there be no 
softness in dealing, with what may be termed as crisis”. He 
did not like to be a helpless witness of the destruction of 
India, Hinduism, Sikhism and Islam. “That destruction is 
certain’, said he, “if Pakistan ensures no equality of status 
and security of life and property for all professing the various 
faiths of the World and if India copies Pakistan”. 

Gandhi was unhappy for the moral degradation into which 
the men in the Congress circles had befallen. The taste of 
political power had turned their heads. Several of the M.L.A.s 
and M.L.C.s had made it their policy to make hay while the 
sun shines. He was shocked to learn that they were making 
money by the use of influence, even to the extent of obstructing 
the administration of justice in the criminal courts, presided 
over by the magistrates. They did not feel free in the discharge 
of their duties on account of the frequent interference by the 
M.L.A.s and M.L.Cs on behalf of their partisans. 

People followed Gandhi with a single-minded devotion, 
and sacrificed everything in order to achieve independence. 
But now that the goal had been reached, all moral restrictions 
had lost their force on most of the freedom fighters. They 
were now busy meeting their personal ends. But Gandhi could 
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not blame any individual or community. He thought that by 
undertaking a fast he would be able to correct the misguided 
people. It was a great trial for Gandhi. He heard of the 
cowardly attack on the Sikhs in Karachi. Innocent men and 
women and children were butchered and looted, and others 
had to flee. He further came to know that there was an attack 
on a refugee train at Gujarat. The train was carrying non- 
Muslim refugees from the North-West Frontier province. 
Large numbers were killed and the women abducted. Gandhi 
was distressed. He did not know how long he could bank 
upon the patience of the Hindus and the Sikhs in spite of his 
fast. He thought Pakistan would put a stop to this man- 
slaughter soon. Ghaznfar Ali Khan, Pakistan’s Refugee 
Minister, said that Gandhi’s fast should serve as an eye-opener 
to all people, not only in India, but also in Pakistan, and 
make them aware of the shame which they had brought upon 
themselves. He suggested that the occasion indicated the need 
of a joint conference of the leaders of India and Pakistan and 
an honest and bold attempt to remove all the causes of friction. 

The Government of India owing to the dispute in Kashmir, 
had withheld payment to the Government of Pakistan fifty- 
five crores of rupees, which they had previously agreed to 
hand over to it as part of the division of assets of the whole 
of India. On January 15, however, India decided to implement 
the financial agreement immediately. Presumably this was 
done under the usual pressure exercised by Gandhiji by his 
fast as his remarks quoted below will bear out. 

But this revocation of the cabinet decision hurt Sardar 
Patel’s feelings. His outlook on several issues was not shared 
by Gandhi. On January 16th, in his written message to the 
prayer gathering Gandhi said, “It is never a light matter for 
any responsible Cabinet to alter a deliberate settled policy. 
yet our Cabinet, responsible in every sense of the term, have 
with equal deliberation, yet promptness, unsettled their settled 
faci This is no policy of appeasement of the Muslims”. 
“What then is the actual motive?” asked Gandhi. “It was my 
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fast. It changed the whole outlook. Without it, the Union 
Cabinet could not go beyond what the law permitted and 
required them to do. But the present gesture, on the part of 
the Government of India, is one of unmixed goodwill. It has 
put the Government of Pakistan on its honour. It ought to 
lead to an honourable settlement, not only of the Kashmir 
question, but of all the differences between the two dominions. 
Friendship should replace the present enmity. The demands 
of equity supersede the letter of law”. 

Alas! Gandhi’s hopes were not fulfilled. The Kashmir 
question was not solved India and Pakistan and come into 
open conflict during the subsequent years. Gandhi thought 
that with the improvement in the political relations between 
these two countries, the Hindu-Muslim relations would also 
improve. Any wrong decision in the matter would jeopardise 
the future international relation between India and Pakistan. 
It would then become the breeding ground for international 
conflict. it would then wash away all their past sacrifices in 
winning freedom for the Indian sub-continent. Hindu-Muslim 
question was therefore not merely a matter for conciliation, 
but a matter of political expediency. With this end in view he 
supported the right for self-determination for the Kashmiris. 
He received positive response from Nehru, but others in the 
Congress organisation, as well as in the country, did not 
approve Gandhi’s suggestion. It is not without significance 
that the forces of communalism chose to mount their offensive 
precisely at a time when he was trying his best to liberalize 
the people’s mind and asking them to forget tensions of the 
past. Gandhi wanted an honourable settlement, not only of 
the Kashmir question, but of all differences between India 
and Pakistan. He was eager that friendship should replace the 
present enmity. Gandhi hoped that as he was able to undo the 
macDonald Award in the past by undertaking a fast unto 
death in Yeravda prison, his present fast would similarly meet 
with redounding success. 

Gandhi terminated his fast on January 18. Gandhi had 
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suggested that he would break his fast when all parties gave 
their signatures to the seven conditions he had laid down for 
ending his fast. | 

A Central peace Committee, consisting of 130 members 
representing all communities, was formed with Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad as Chairman. The members put their signature to a 
seven-point declaration, covering the conditions laid down 
by Gandhi for breaking his fast. Gandhi was touched by their 
declaration and said that if they were sincere in their 
profession, they could not be indifferent to outbreaks of 
madness in places other than Delhi. It would be a fraud upon 
God, if they did so. He also said that if they could not make 
the whole of India realize that the Hindus, Sikhs and 
Musalmans were all brothers, it would bode ill for the future. 
He asked them to search their hearts, and insisted that they 
should clearly realize that the implication of their pledge. 

The successful ending of Gandhi’s fast had worldwide 
reaction. “Mahatma Gandhi’s secret weapon”, wrote Le 
Mond”, “will, perhaps, be the best reply to the atomic bombs. 
His voice carries far beyond the frontiers of India”. 

“A new and tremendous wave of feeling and desire for 
friendship”, said Sir Mohamed Zafrulla Khan, “between India 
and Pakistan is sweeping the sub-continent in response to the 
fast”. 

The wave of friendship and brotherliness was running high. 
It seemed the feeling of suspicion and hatred was no longer a 
live force. The country was returning to normal life. law and 
order situation was predictably high. Excepting the refugee 
question, the country was breathing a life of peace and 
tranquility. People had reigned themselves to a life of gay 
abandon. Nobody could foresee that a storm was already 
gathering on the Indian sky. The political conspiracy to kill 
Gandhi was already hatched. The first hurling of bomb at 
Gandhi’s prayer meeting was already heard. But the 
Government of India apparently sat tight over the news. They 
did not take care to unearth the conspiracy. The political 
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inexperience of the Nehru Government was disappointing. 
The Congress was in power, but the old administration trained 
by the British imperialists ran the bureaucracy. There was not 
serious rapprochement between the two. The services were 
divide in their loyalty to the Congress Government. It was 
unfortunate that Sardar Patel, who was in charge of the Home 
Affairs, should have decided to leave Delhi on January 16 for 
an important engagement in Kathiaward. He wrote to Gandhi 
: “I have to leave for Kathiaward at seven this morning. It is 
agonizing beyond endurance to have to go away when you 
are fasting. But stern duty leaves no other course”. Why did 
not Sardar alert his department provide for protection of 
Gandhi's life? 

On January 20, 1948, a couple of days after Gandhi had 
terminated his fast, a bomb was thrown at his prayer meeting 
in the Birla House Compound. The bomb exploded some 
twenty-five yards away from where he was sitting. Madan 
Lal, a Hindu refugee youth from the west Punjab, was arrested 
and an unexplored hand-grenade was found on his person. 
Gandhi appeared unruffled. 

Addressing the prayer audience he said that Delhi had 
done a great thing and the signatories to the peace pledge had 
given their signatures with God as their witness. He also said 
that he had heard there was a repudiation of the pledge on 
Dehal? of an official of the Hindu Mahasabha. He saw in it 
the octopus hands of the Hindu communalism. He was so 
concerned with Hindu-Muslim unity and friendship that he 
could not look beyond this point. Was Madan Lal’s action 
symbolic of Hindu Communalism? Or was there some other 
sinister motive behind it? Unfortunately there is no evidence 
which could unearth the conspiracy. Had the Home 
Department been alerted on time, the great tragedy, which 
was to follow a couple of days later, could have been averted. 
The inaction on the part of both Nehru and Sardar is 
indefensible. It proves their lack of administrative and political 
experience. They had set themselves in the Government as a 
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winning jockey in the race course. Their calm unconcern 
shows their political immaturity. They had formed the ministry 
in a spirit of routine joy-ride. They hardly took any interest 
in arresting corruption and blacic-marketing in the services 
and the people from which the country was suffering since 
the outbreak of the Second World War. There was no 
revolutionary urge in them. They had simply replaced the 
white bureaucracy with the brown. There was no discipline 
and sense of involvement among the services. They miserably 
failed to utilized the revolutionary forces let loose by I.N.A. 
and I.N. revolts. Gandhi too was satisfied that the British 
imperialists had left the country in peace and order. He had 
failed to observe that this peace was the peace of the dead; 
and this order was the order of the marauders. But who could 
disabuse his mind? Nehru and Sardar were not interested in 
Indian revolution. They were now old enough io give lead to 
any political movement, far less to any revolution. No wonder 
therefore that the counter-revolutionary forces should be active 
inside the country. But the events that followed were hardly 
taken in that light. The political wisdom was miserably 
missing. The leaders were suffering from a sense of self- 
glory to take any notice of the cloud that was gathering on 
the horizon. The weakness in Gandhi was that he was suffering 
from a sense of pseudo-revelation. He was busy spiritualising 
politics. He was a Mahatma, and was teaching to the World 
the wisdom of the East. He was now one of the men of the 
gospels ready to redeem the world out of chaos and anarchy. 
Gandhi had already left his political mantle to Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He was now content to carry his voice far beyond the 
frontiers of India. He thought he had a message to the turbulent 
Western World, which will carry far beyond our lives. “Is 
not this a voice to which men will be forced to listen one day 
soon in the atomic age”? 

Gandhi expected people to go on with the prayers in spite 
of bomb expositions or a shower of bullets. And the gathering 
went on growing bigger and bigger until it reached unusual 
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dimension, on January 24, when he said that there was nothing 
to worry so far as the communal situation in the capital was 
concerned. The eyes of the whole world were on India. China, 
Africa, Europe and America expressed their deep appreciation 
and admiration for what had been done in Delhi. There had 
been noises in Gandhi’s prayer meetings. But Gandhi would 
not take notice of it. He had asked his admirers not to worry 
about him. He said, “If I am to die by the bullet of a mad 
man, I must do so smiling. There must be no anger within 
me, God must be in my heart and on my lips”. 

On January 30, as he was passing through Pyarelal’s room, 
he handed him the draft of a new constitution for the. Congress, 
which he had partly prepared on the previous night, and asked 
him to revise it. “Fill in any gaps in thought that there might 
be”, he added, “I wrote it under a heavy strain”. Gandhi 
thought that the existing Congress Organisation should flower 
into a Lok Sevak Sangh, so that India’s progress towards its 
democratic goal be maintained. He said, “The struggle for the 
ascendancy of civil over military power is bound to take 
place in India’s progress towards its democratic goal. It must 
be kept out of unhealthy competition with political parties 
and communal bodies”. 

Gandhi sketched a draft constitution for the Congress : 

“Though split into two, India, having attained political 
independence through means devised by the Indian National 
Congress, the Congress in its present shape and form, as a 
propaganda vehicle and a parliamentary machine, has outlived 
its use. India is still to attain social, moral and economic 
independence in terms of its seven hundred thousand villages 
as distinguished from its cities and towns. The struggle for 
the ascendancy of civil over military power is bound to take 
place in India’s progress towards its democratic goal. It must 
be kept out of unhealthy competition with political parties 
and communal bodies. For these and other similar reasons, 
the A.I.C.C. resolves to disband the existing Congress 
Organisation and flower into a Lok Sevak Sangha under the 
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following rules with the power to alter them as occasion may 
demand. 

“Every panchayat of five adult men or women being 
villagers, village minded shall form a unit. 

“Two such contiguous panchayats shall form the working 
party under a leader elected from among themselves. 

“When there are a hundred such panchayats, the fifty first 
grade leaders shall elect from among themselves a second 
grade leader and so on, the first grade leaders, meanwhile 
working under the second grade leader. Parallel groups of 
two hundred panchayats shall continue to be formed till they 
cover the whole of India, each succeeding group of panchayats 
electing a second grade leader after the manner of the first. 
All second grade leaders shall serve jointly for the whole of 
India and severally for their respective areas. The second 
grade leaders may elect, whenever they deem necessary, from 
among themselves a chief who will, during pleasure, regulate 
and command all the groups. 

“(As the final formation of provinces or districts is still in 
a state of flux, no attempt has been made to divide this group 
of servants into provincial or district councils and jurisdiction 
over the whole of India has been vested in the group or 
groups that may have been formed at any given time. It should 
-be noted that this body of servants derive their authority or 
power from service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their 
master, the whole of India). 

“1. Every worker shall be a habitual wearer of Khadi, 
made from self-spun yarn or certified by the A.I.S.A., and he 
must be a teetotaller. If a Hindu, he must have adjourned 
untouchability in any shape or form in his own person or in 
his family and must be a believer in the ideal of inter- 
communal unity, equal respect and regard for all religions 
and equality of opportunity and status for all, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex. 

“2. He shall come in personal contact with every villager 
within his jurisdiction. 
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“3. He shall enroll and train workers from amongst the 
villagers and keep a register of all these. 

“4. He shall keep a record of his work from day to day. 

“5. He shall organize the villages so as to make them self- 
contained and self-supporting through their agriculture and 
handicrafts. 

“6. He shall educate the village folk in sanction and hygiene 
and take all measures for prevention of ill health and disease 
among them. 

“7. He shall organize the education of the village folk 
from birth to death along the lines of Nayee Talim, in 
accordance with the policy laid down by the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh. 

“8. He shall see that those whose names are missing on 
the statutory voters’ roll are duly entered therein. 

“9. He shall encourage those who have not yet acquired 
the legal qualification, to acquire it for getting the right of 
franchise. 

“10. For the above purposes and others to be added from 
time to time, he shall train and fit himself in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the Sangh for the due performance of 
duty. 

“The Sangh shall affiliate the following autonomous bodies 
: All-India Spinners’ Association, All-India Village Industries 
Association, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Harijan Sevak Sangh 
and Goseva Sangh. 

“The Sangh shall raise finances for the fulfillment of its 
mission from among the villagers and others, special stress 
being laid on collection of the poor man’s peace”. 

Gandhi was very shrewd in assessing the political destiny 
of India. He was afraid of the Military establishing its 
supremacy over the civil authorities, as was common 
everywhere in the world, particularly in case of the newly 
won democracies. His fear was later proved by Pakistan where 
Military dictatorship was established by Field Marshal 
Mohammed Ayub, leading ultimately to its dismemberment. 
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The danger is no less in evidence in India today. The long 
and continued international conflict and confrontation would 
ultimately lead to the concentration of power in the hands of 
unscrupulous leaders and political parties controlled and 
guided by the Military janta. At 4 P.M. Sardar went to see 
Gandhi and was with him for one hour. Nehru and Azad 
were to see him after the evening prayers. At 5 P.M. he took 
out his watch and told the Sardar that it was time for his 
prayers. Gandhi left for the prayer congregation at 5.10 P.M. 
He has late by 10 minutes, unusual for Gandhi. He was sad. 
He knew of the friction between the Sardar and Nehru. And 
he was worried. He wished they resolved their differences. 
As he was wending his way to the prayer congregation, 
suddenly emerged Nathuram Godse from the crowd and fired 
point blank three shots in quick succession from a seven- 
chambered automatic pistol. Gandhi fell to the ground with 
“Hai Ram” on his lips. 

As the evidence that was collected in course of the trial of 
Nathuram Godse subsequently revealed Gandhiji fell to a 
conspiracy to remove him by assassination by the militant 
section of the Hindus. While the Government of India had 
decided to withhold payment of the wages and weans fund to 
Pakistan Government after its foundation Gandhiji’s fast had 
suddenly forced it to reverse this decision and hand over the 
money. This was read as a sign of the things to come if 
Gandhiji was allowed to continue to live and impose his will 
on the Government of India through similar pressure. It was 
felt by the section which wanted to remove him that Gandhiji 
had out lived his usefulness with the achievement of 
independence and if he continued to interfere with the 
administration, the interest of Indian in general would be 
jeopardized; the high moral tone of his idealisms would prove 
a menace to India. So he fell victim to this conspiracy and 
ceased to be the usual force to guide the administrators in the 
task of building up the country after independence. 

The World was shocked. Nehru said, “The light has gone 
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out of our lives”. 

The question remains why at all such tragedy could 
happen? Was it the result of hatred against Pakistan over 
partition? Or was it the result of a deep laid conspiracy? 
There is enough unutilised material for future historians to 
establish the truth. 

It is a tragedy that both Netaji Subhas and Mahatma 
Gandhi, working on singularly two different planes, should 
be destined not to complete their mission. | 
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CHAPTER - X 
GANDHISM IN PRACTICE 


According to Nehru democratic system of Government is 
essentially a question of “conflict and balance”. He viewed 
democracy as a composite theory containing a number of 
essential elements which are in conflict with one another. “In 
normal course of the democratic process these conflicting 
elements are balanced peacefully. Sometimes the balance is 
more in favour of one element; under different circumstances 
the balance is shifted towards the other side. Thus most of 
the problems of democracy have no permanent solutions. As 
the inherent conflicts assume different forms, new balances 
must be struck”. (Smith : Nehru and Democracy, p 181). 
Thus, Nehru viewed democracy as a social condition which 
served political, economic and social interests of the society. 
Unlike Gandhi he attached greater importance to public needs, 
and hardly attached any importance to public opinion. Gandhi 
thought that any artificial division of human life was unrealistic 
and lopsided. He was always in favour of integrated facts of 
life. Gandhi was shrewd enough to realise that the ends of 
society would not be met by any artificial division of public 
needs against public opinion. It was bound to “create in the 
individual a split personality and in the social group a state of 
imbalance”. Gandhi believed in the soul force, and was adverse 
to any analysis and study which did not meet the ends of 
‘human life. This integrated way of life is the spirit of the age. 
And Gandhi wanted to reorganise human life in accordance 
with a plan or integrated scheme. He was averse to socialistic 
planning which paved the way for Marxist revolution. He 
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was all in favour of an integrated scheme which was guided 
by certain basic principles and values. Gandhi’s views about 
democracy was ethical. He could not think of democracy 
which lacked direction and purpose. Without direction and 
purpose human conduct is meaningless, “Human conduct is 
largely social conduct. If it lacks direction and purpose, no 
expectation for the future can be build on it. Under such 
circumstances -there is bound to be uncertainty”. (Kripalani : 
Gandhi His Life And Thought, p 305). Like Subhas Bose 
Nehru’s political theory is essentially eclectic. He draw his, 
political ideas largely from the political and intellectual 
currents of the mineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

He was dominated by the modern democratic thought of 
the West. He tried to make it meaningful to the entirely 
different cultural and political set-up of India. The basic 
conception of democratic principles “had to be worked out in 
relation to problems which were considerably different from 
those of Europe and America”. Nehru attempted to make 
these political ideas relevant to the needs of the Indian scene. 
“The socialist ideas embodied in Nehru’s theory of economic 
democracy were developed in a Europe which had largely 
solved the problem of production through an expanding 
capitalism. Socialism addressed itself principally to the 
problem of distribution”. Nehru attempted to apply those basic 
orinciples to Indian conditien. Gandhi’s teaching and 
programme differ from Nehru’s largely on his basic moral 
principles. Gandhi’s ideas arose from the creative mind of the 
individual. He was not concerned with historical precedents 
and examples. He did not acquire his ideas and knowledge 
from books. His knowledge was the result of direct contact 
with life and the practical experience. He placed his ideas 
before the public in a way which was intelligible to the 
ordinary people. He did not use philosophical or technical 
language to explain his ideas. He was a man of the masses 
and spoke to them in their own simple language. Gandhi’s 
conception of democracy was based on his ethical principles. 
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He followed in the footsteps of the old masters and reformers. 
Gandhi did not talk of Socialism. He was for social justice, 
and disliked capitalist exploitation. He was distressed to see 
the grinding poverty of the masses. His plan and programme 
followed the system of decentralised industry in the economy 
of India. He was not troubled by the economist’s problems of 
value, cost or production, demand and supply etc. He gave 
homely examples for his new and revolutionary ideas. He 
was against enforced idleness of the masses. He emphasised 
the fact that real India lived in her villages. He was opposed 
to labour-saving instruments, instead he was interested in 
labour-using pregramme. To Gandhi Capitalism was a curse 
to humanity. It was based on wars and exploitation. Modern 
wars meant the growth of big industries which produced 
armaments and other defence materials for destructive 
purposes. Gandhi discussed economic and political problems 
from a high moral and humanistic point or view. 

Gandhi stressed the individual aspect of man. He was, 
however, not unmindful of the social influence on him. Gandhi 
worked in conformity with the genius of his people. Unlike 
Nehru he did not believe in the inherent conflict in the society. 
The Indian tendency is not so much to analyse and separate 
as to coordinate the different trends and urges, to synthesize 
and to combine the new with the old. Thus, he did not agree 
to Nehru’s doctrine of “conflict and balance”. Therefore 
Gandhi’s views regarding democracy largely differed from 
that of either Subhas Bose or Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The dialectical process blessed by Subhas Bose and 
Jawaharlal Nehru acquiesces in the destructive revolutions in 
the world. Gandhi used moral force to fight social injustice 
and tyranny in order to establish effective democracy. He 
laid the foundation for a new docial order based on justice 
and equality. Subhas Bose was shocked by the political 
dependence of India. To him the country was politically dead. 
He suffered from a sense of political humiliation. He did not 
understand Gandhian method of Satyagraha, and disliked his 
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way of fighting British imperialism. Like Nehru, Subhas Bose © 
was also a believer in pragmatism and hated Gandhi's 
subjective approach to political problems. While Nehru 
submitted to Gandhi, Subhas openly revolted against him. He 
attacked Gandhism and addressed himself to modernism. He 
was for large scale production and preached the ideal of 
activism. He was inspired by robust optimism, and pleaded 
for modernism. 

Both Nehru and Subhas stood for modernism. Their 
difference with Gandhi was one of emphasis. While Gandhi 
was a passivist, Nehru and Subhas were activists. Thus, they 
were two sides of the same shield. While Nehru and Subhas 
opted for economic and social democracy, Gandhi laid 
emphasis on ethical democracy. Thus, their ways were 
different. Like Subhas, Nehru also believed that a new nation 
could be built by a political party determined to establish 
unity in the country. Gandhi, however, did not subscribe to 
this view. “Unity at all cost” was anathema to Gandhi. He 
believed in unity in diversity. Undoubtedly, therefore, he was 
against a supreme centralised authority, and argued for political 
and economic decentralization. Subhas believed that India 
should break away from many of its immobile traditions which 
no longer served any useful purpose. Nehru also subscribed 
to Subhas’s views. It is no wonder he should move away 
from Gandhian principles and reject Gandhism as a political 
creed. The idea of strict discipline was taken from Subhas 
who had observed it being practised in Turkey. He had 
commended it as a vital principle for foreign policy in India. 
Subhas had declared that when India became free she should 
never get mixed up in the quarrels of the big powers but 
remain neutral. Like Subhas, Nehru also believed that India’s 
problems were world problems. Subhas had observed that 
India’s contact with the progressive movements in the world 
would bring salvation to India as well as to the suffering 
humanity as a whole. Like Subhas, Nehru also believed that 
no country could live in isolation. The world has, since the 
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two world wars, shrunk due to the modern means of speedy 
communications. Subhas therefore, emphasised that every 
national problem must be viewed in the light of international 
relations. Nehru drew largely on the ideas emphasised by 
Subhas. India’s phenomenal mass energy caught the 
imagination of Subhas. He wanted to give scientific training 
to the young workers for national service. 

Gandhi had expressed his desire to dissolve the Congress 
after independence. But Subhas was opposed to this idea. 
Subhas had said that the party which won freedom for India 
should also be the party to put into effect the entire programme 
of post-war reconstruction. Nehru subscribed to this view of 
Subhas and disagreed with Gandhi in the matter. 

Gandhi feared that one party rule would lead to 
totalitarianism. Subhas however repudiated this fear. He did 
not believe that the democratic basis of multiparty system 
operating in India would lead to totalitarianism. Gandhi's 
fear about India’s practising totalitarianism has not been 
without foundation. His keen observation of human nature 
had confirmed him that power corrupts. Long one party rule 
by the Congress confirms Gandhi’s fear. The optimism of 
Subhas that “the democratic basis of the party will ensure 
that leaders are not thrust on the people from above but are 
elected from below” has not stood the test of time. India 
since independence has been groaning under the totalitarian 
rule of one party. Elections are being rigged, and the leaders 
are being thrust upon the people from above, and the electors 
have no voice in the selection of their candidates. Jaiprakash 
Narain has seen through the game of one party rule, and 
raised the banner of revolt against this system. Subhas and 
Nehru stood for “unity at all cost”. The logical consequence 
of it was not foreseen by them. But Gandhi had foreseen the 
consequences of one party rule, and abhorred the idea of 
“unity at all cost”. His moral sense had always revolted against 
any imposed authority. Gandhi’s conception of democracy 
was at variance with that of both Subhas and Nehru. Time 
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has since shown how correct he was. Jaiprakash has been 
fighting the lone battle which was so dear to Gandhi. 
Gandhi’s syncretic approach refused to conform easily to 
a rigid system. He wanted to avoid conflict between a country’s 
real political and material interests and the fundamentals of 
morality. Gandhi thought that neither individuals nor groups 
can dispense with moral considerations. Gandhi sees no 
contradiction between the claims of the individual and the 
society. He sees no conflict between the national good and 
the international good. Gandhi’s ideas were revolutionary to 
the extent that they created a movement for a more just and 
equitable social order in a static society which practised social 
exclusiveness. He advocated for decentralised industry in 
preference to centralised and mechanised big industry, in order 
that full employment of unutilised labour could be secured. 
During long twenty-seven years of Congress rule the Gandhian 
ideal of full employment has not been given even an 
experimental trial. Nehru conceived his ideal of Democracy 
in the Western sense. he did not visualise that a day will 
come soon when India will sail through the rough waters of 
international conflicts and loose its moral rectitude. Today, 
internal as well as international position of India has become 
vulnerable. Nehru jumped into this dangerous course in full 
confidence that he would save India by introducing industrial 
planning. He was over-confident about his ability to do the 
miracle, and hardly cared to give any heed to Gandhi’s 
warnings. If today democracy in India is in danger, it is due 
to his ill conceived economic and industrial planning based 
on foreign loans. Today there is a cry for electoral reforms 
also. The parliamentary form of democracy has failed India 
miserably. Suggestion was put in the Constituent Assembly 
that proportional representation or list system should be 
introduced in India where population was miserably divided 
into castes and tribes and religious factions. A country which 
has a long tradition of community living should not have 
overnight been chained into the system of a simple majority 
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rule. India is now face to face with the problem of the electoral 
system. India is not industrialised to the extent that the modern 
system of production and distribution would bring about a 
revolutionary change in the age old traditional society based 
on decentralised economy and agricultural industry. Traditional 
economy and occupational imbalance coupled with caste 
conflicts and educational backwardness fouled the electoral 
system. 

Jai Prakash Narain, together with Jan Sangh, Congress (0) 
and other like minded parties, has been forced to make a 
move in the right direction. The present system of majority 
rule has been challenged. The main emphasis is on curbing 
money power on elections. Unaccountable expenditure by 
parties on elections has reduced election to a farce. At present 
party expenditure is not taken into account, while computing 
a candidate’s expenditure. The net result is that people with 
only money power can hope to win election battles. There is 
no check to corrupt practices. There is no law to bring within 
its ambit the actions of the executive which have been found 
by the count to be wrong. 

It is not understood why Nehru failed to give effect to 
Gandhi’s ideal of total revolution (Sarvoday). Gandhi 
advocated decentralised industry in order to secure full 
employment to the people. He wanted to provide work for 
the unemployed and under-employed starving masses. But 
the revolution conceived by Nehru was in line with the 
Socialists and Communists who speak of exploitation, of class 
conflict, and class-war. Nehru believed that all evils of the 
world, all conflicts and contradictions can be cured through 
the external agency. This idea of external agency was 
anathema to Gandhi. He believed in the change of heart. 
Nehru on the other hand had no faith in this dictum of Gandhi. 
Nehru’s democratic thinking was fundamentally different from 
Gandhi who talked of political economic and social wrongs 
and injustice, and championed the cause of truth and justice 
and fairplay, and fought oppressions and social ills with his 
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unique weapon “Satyagraha”. Unlike Subhas, Nehru’s ideal 
was centralism. He marched clear of the two extremes, right 
and left. But in doing so he unwillingly erred on the wrong 
side. The centralization of all powers in New Delhi has 
obviously killed the federal conception of government 
envisaged in the Indian Constitution. The signs of 
totalitarianism and dictatorial authoritarianism have come to 
the force. There is no autonomy for the state now. From the 
forming of the ministry in the states, to the administration of 
law and order, the central intervention has been dangerously 
on the increase. “Unity at all cost” has become the slogan of 
Congress under Indira Gandhi. Personality cult is mounting 
up. Building of the party image principally on the personality 
cult can no longer be avoided. Gandhian steadfastness to 
truth and non-violence as an ideal in state-craft has been 
miserably missing in the administration of law and order in 
India today. Confrontation in all walks of life has become the 
order of the day. Gandhi never believed in the biological . 
concept of the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest or Hobbes’ conception of human life as “the struggle 
of all against all”. Nehru on the other hand believed in the 
theory of “conflict and balance”. There was thus no place for 
the vedantic doctrine “all life in one” in Nehru’s democratic 
thinking. Gandhi desired the well-being of all. He believed 
that “human life is one” and cannot be divided into tight 
compartments. “The whole gamut of man’s activities today 
constitutes an indivisible whole’, said Gandhi. This moral 
basis of Gandhi’s philosophy, however, has no meaning for 
those practising crooked diplomacy. There is no solution to 
war and violence other than non-violence in international or 
national problems. Generally injustice and tyranny can only 
be arrested by Satyagraha or non-violence. Satyagraha is the 
answer. It is a moral substitute for war. Gandhism has not 
been given a fair trial in Post-Independent India. India went 
to war with China and Pakistan. Instead of India being divided 
between two wings, there has since been three divisions - 
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India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Can we rule out the possibility 
of further divisions? We have been paying up service to 
_Satyagraha. Non-violence and truth are two sides of an 
unstamped coin. They cannot be separated. Gandhi believed 
in the life governed by a higher law other than that of 
destruction. Only under that law can a well-ordered society 
be intelligible and life worth living. And that is the law of 
life which can be worked out in daily life. Whenever there 
are fractions wherever there are conflict and confrontation 
with an opponent, we must overcome them with love. Ahinsa 
more than anything else can teach us how to live in peace. 
Man as animal is violent, but as spirit is non-violent. Either 
he progresses towards Ahinsa or rushes to his doom. 
Satyagraha teaches man to be fearless. He is prepared 
cheerfully to suffer consequences of his resistance and 
disobedience to what he considers as wrong and unlawful 
authority. Unfortunately this ideal is missing from practice. 
Jai Prakash Narain has, at the fag end of his life, given 
meaning to the Gandhian ideal by organising revolt against 
the authoritarian rule of New Delhi. Indira Gandhi has thrown 
to the winds the principle of purity of means. She was deviated 
from the moral law which was so dear to Gandhi. Her 
totalitarian approach to law and order situation in India has 
-created a problem which is not only bad for the country, but 
saps the very existence of moral living. Non-violence is the 
greatest force at the disposal of man. It is mightier than.the 
mightiest weapon of destruction devised by the ingenuity of 
man. Destruction can never be the-law of the humans. Man 
lives freely by his readiness to die at the hands of his brother, 
never killing him. Bihar, under Jai Prakash Narain rises as 
One man against the totalitarian rule of Indira Gandhi. Jai 
Prakash Narain has shown to the world that people can still 
revolt against any oppression perpetrated by a totalitarian 
government. He has raised the banner of revolt against all 
injustice and crime against humanity. He has put Gandhism 
to practice. The facist and totalitarian rule of Indira Gandhi 
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acts as a counter-revolutionary movement. Gandhi attempted 
to guide the people by his Satyagraha to solve political and 
international problems. But his unique contribution to 
humanity has been lost sight of by the very persons who live 
by taking his name religiously. They have degraded and 
denigrated Gandhism. 

The movement to throw off foreign rule by non-violent 
means was conceived by Gandhi, and the movement to 
perpetuate human liberty by non-violent means was also 
conceived by him. It was not merely political freedom that he 
conceived, he conceived total revolution which meant complete 
removal of social and moral injustice. He wanted to make his 
countrymen fight all unjust and cruel laws. Will India forget 
Gandhi? | 

Non-violence is the rock on which Gandhism is built. 
Gandhi not only wanted to get rid of foreign rulers but to 
change the unjust social order. He believed that socially 
produced wealth must be equitably distributed. But India under 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi has marched miserably 
away from Gandhian ideal. Poverty and bad living condition 
of the people could not be changed under the social order 
planned by Nehru. Wealth has been concentrated in the hands 
of a few fortunate capitalists. Economic life of the people has 
unbelievably been degraded. Essentials of life - food, clothing, 
housing etc., - have grown dearer. Workers in the field and 
factory have been groaning under high cost of living. 
Unemployment consequent to recession and international 
monetary crisis has come to sit as dead weight on the rising 
population of the country. Clearly India’s industrial and 
economic plannings have been unrealistic and poor. Nehru 
ought to have foreseen shortcomings in his plans. But that 
was not to be. He wanted to develop India on Western model, 
and doubted the efficacy of Gandhian economics. The planned 
development started in an economic structure characterised 
by the concentration of rural land-holdings in the hands of 
the few who were also traders and money-lenders. 
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The dominance of big industrial houses and the existence 
of a political market for luxury goods under a policy of tariff 
protection are the reasons for hyper-inflationary situation in 
India. 

Despite the talk of “green revolution”, the growth rate of 
agriculture shows a marked decline. The situation is due to 
the government policies regarding procurement prices and 
the numerous direct and indirect subsidies in the form of 
credit, fertilizer, irrigation and electricity. No doubt there have 
strengthened the power and resources of a small section of 
land-holders. The anti-inflationary measures taken by the 
government have been halting and poor, and this have not 
been able to strike at the roots of the basic inflationary trends. 
They contain the monetary demand originating from the 
organized sector. Their effects on the black money economy 
have been only marginal. The Congress under Indira Gandhi 
has failed miserable to take any bold measure to tackle the 
problem. 

There is admittedly a political reason behind this problem. 
The totalitarian rule of Indira Gandhi’s Congress government 
has further undermined and weakened All democratic 
institutions. The supersession of the judges at the Supreme 
Court has demoralized the judiciary. The legislatives have 
been weakened by the indiscriminate use of ordinances and 
suspension of the normal laws of the land. There is no freedom 
of the press. Political corruption is at the root of all this. 

The mass movement mounted up by Jai Prakash Narain is 
not simply a replacement of the Congress legislators by the 
Opposition parties, but a change in the system by which the 
voter can “control and tame power”. 

The present majority system in parliamentary government 
calls for a revolutionary change. There must be some way by 
which the voter can make his elected representatives 
responsible to him. 

Gandhi’s teachings and schemes of reforms ensure the 
fulfilment of the basic wages of life. They have not been 
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reduced to a system. He was content to act in a given situation 
and solve life’s problems as they arose or presented themselves 
to him. Like Gandhi, Jai Prakash Narain wants to lead the 
country in the light of Gandhi’s basic moral principles. The 
problem that confronts the country today is not easy to 
solution. Gandhi solved the problems as they arose, the 
solutions he offered to the problems were practical and timely. 
Systems and creeds have a tendency to become rigid, fixed 
and formal. They lead to blind orthodoxies and fanaticism. 
They inhibit the spirit of free enquiry, investigation and 
experiment. Ever since the tragic death of Gandhi, India has 
been searching a leaders who can give moral leadership to 
the masses. Jai Prakash Narain has by his timely leadership 
lighted up the earthen lamps in the millions of hamlets in the 
countryside. He has brought out the masses in Bihar from the 
narrow limits of caste prejudices and religious intolerance 
which have been the prime cause of ruin to the people as a 
whole. He has urged the people and the Students to use their 
power to prevent a single election being held before electoral 
reforms are made. Thus, we find Gandhism in real action in 
post-independent India. The basic principles and values of 
Gandhism are on trial now. Gandhi believed that there was 
lack of coordination between a “rigid system” and “no 
system”.-By a “rigid system” he meant uniformity and law, 
and by “no system” he meant uniformity and law, and by no 
system” he meant a situation which is unique and must be 
judged on its own merits. “Admittedly” Gandhi concludes, 
“there is a middle path”. “Here the basic principles and values 
are enunciated, but their application is left to the honest. 
Judgment of individuals and groups, who would regulate 
action, keeping in view the existing circumstances”. Jai 
Prakash Narain by his action and leadership gives content 
and form to his movement based on Gandhian principles. 
Gandhi believed in the efficacy of non-violence in the political 
field and within the capacity of man. The first condition of 
non-violence is justice in every action of life. There is no 
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place for dogmatism in human action. “No one should 
dogmatize about the capacity of human nature for degradation 
or exaltation”, said Gandhi. There is no cause for fear either. 
“The votary of non-violence”, said Gandhi, “has to cultivate 
the capacity for sacrifice of the highest type in order to be 
free from fear”. People are afraid of losing life, and wealth. 
By a self-less leader can generate indomitable spirit in the 
people by his selfless example. Jai Prakash Narain fulfils this 
condition to the full. He has overcome all fear by practising 
Ahimsa to perfection. As a votary of Ahimsa he has not only 
no hinsa, but great love for the people. The movement he has 
started in Bihar on Gandhian way, raises hope in the human 
heart now languishing under fear. As a politician he attaches 
no importance to power or personal gain. Neither does he 
give undue importance to the ways of the world. At the cross 
roads of India’s history he gives call for total revolution. 
Gandhi dreamed of such a leader. He had build hopes on 
Jawaharlal Nehru, but Nehru failed him. Gandhi died a 
frustrated man. But Gandhism lives. If Indian masses can be 
saved by the call given by Jai Prakash Narain, much can be 
saved. National and international peace can be achieved. The 
use of force can he dispensed with. International espionage 
may be eliminated. Adherence to truth in International 
diplomacy may be achieved. The fear of nuclear weapon will 
be gone. But the attitude taken by Indira Gandhi to jai Prakash 
Narain’s movement is unhelpful. It smacks of unchecked 
violence which demolishes Gandhian ways of life. Material 
and moral degradation of the people are soul-killing. Freedom, 
which is the basic condition of all progress in the world, is at 
stake. Gandhi spent his life fighting for human freedom, 
freedom of belief, expression, movement. Can Gandhi’s 
method of non-violence to remove injustice and international 
disputes be doubted? What else can remove hatred, violence 
and war from national and international field? How else can 
we avoid violence, war and crooked diplomacy from 
international relations? We have reached today a stage where 
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the practice of Gandhism can save the world civilization from 
being destroyed. But in fact it is a challenge thrown to 
Gandhism, Gandhi’s way was not Jawaharlal’s way. probably 
Indira is dreaming or forcing Nehru’s way on India. Will 
India accept it? 

The foregoing study will demonstrate to the readers that 
Jawaharlal Nehru had no distinct theory from Subhas Chandra 
Bose. Both were interested in making India militarily and 
industrially strong. Gandhi thought otherwise. The fact is that 
Gandhi never believed that war and violence can be eliminated 
by external organization. Psychological and moral questions 
were more important to him. “Unless the hearts of men are 
converted and their beliefs changed, no organization can 
succeed in bringing about peace in the world”, said Gandhi. 

Gandhi was not merely satisfied with elaborating a non- 
violent method for the settlement of political and international 
conflicts and redressing wrongs, but he also showed the way 
by which a conflict” can be resolved. Jai Prakash Narain 
takes guidance from Gandhi who sought to synthesis social, 
political and economic life to establish effective democracy. 
The foundation of a new social order can be well laid 1f based 
on justice and equality. By denying the basic principles of 
Gandhism, Indira Gandhi will only pave the way for military 
dictatorship in India. Here lies the greatest danger to 
Gandhism. Will India be warned? 

12 June 1975 was a turning point in the history of India. 
Mr. Justice Sinha of Allahabad High Court gave his judgment 
in the Rai Bareili election petition. He allowed the petition. 
He held Mrs. Indira Gandhi guilty of two corrupt practices. 
She was debarred from holding any elective post for six years. 
The country was stirred up by this news. Democratic 
movement against Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s Government got a 
new lease of life. People started demanding her resignation. 
Normally, as a true democrat, Mrs. Gandhi should have 
immediately resigned. But she did not. This departure from 
the normal democratic practice angered the people. They 
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mounted agitation against her government. It was an affront 
and insult to the people’s demand. Nehru would not have 
acted so unwisely. But this was not so with his daughter. 
Norms of all democratic practices were thrown to the winds. 
She sat over the Allahabad judgment and appealed to the 
Supreme Court would come to her rescue. The Supreme Court 
allowed her a partial stay pending final judgment. 

On 7 November the Supreme Court unanimously reversed 
here conviction of 12 June one two electoral offences by the 
Allahabad High Court. The High Court’s ruling barring 
Mrs. Gandhi from holding elective office for six years was 
also quashed. 

Mrs. Gandhi was very jubilant. The congress party said, 
-“The course of democracy has been fully vindicated. The 
judgment represents the triumph of democratic forces”. 

The Supreme Court’s stay order had emboldened 
Mrs. Gandhi. She would not wait for the final judgment. And 
on the night of 25 June the proclamation of a state of 
emergency was signed by the President. Admittedly this was 
an affront and insult to the fathers of Indian Constitution. She 
did what her father would not have done. By her action she 
had proved that she had no respect for the Gandhian tradition 
of morality or democracy. She disclosed herself now in her 
true colours. She was a dictator. What an irony of fate. Could 
Mahatma Gandhi everdream that the greatest insult to his 
creed would come from the house of the Nehrus? 
Unfortunately, this happened. The way of Gandhi was not 
the way of the Nehrus. Mrs. Indira Gandhi discarded 
Gandhism. 

Emergency was cracked down in the country. The World 
was stunned by the course of events in Gandhi's India. Where 
was the Gandhian principle? Where was democracy? Where 
is the leader to take up the challenge against the dictatorship 
of Mrs. Indira Gandhi? 

What Mrs. Gandhi did was unprecedented; it was nearly 
as drastic as imposing Martial Law—it was “police law”. 
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There was a feeling of nervousness and shock in the country. 
No one had expected such a drastic step, at least from the 
house of the Nehrus. No one understood the full implications 
of this drastic step. Would Mrs. Gandhi get away with it? 

Even her own partymen were stunned by her dictatorial 
action. The pyramid of power she had created since 1966 
showed no sign of crack. Now her word was law. Her 
authoritarian rule appeared to come to stay. 

Perhaps Mrs. Gandhi did not know that the spirit of total 
sacrifice was ingrained in the Indian blood and her lawless 
law will not be tolerated by the people. She did not know that 
their spirit will revolt against her authoritarian rule. The 
Gandhian tradition of revolution was not dead. Mrs. Gandhi 
quailed before the World opinion. She was forced to announce 
Parliamentary Election in March 1977. Nobody had expected 
her to do so at such an early date. She has already got extended 
the life of the parliament and the Assemblies for a six years’ 
term. She could have ruled the country comfortably under the 
cover of emergency for any length of time. Perhaps she 
thought the country was well behind her and by mounting a 
surprise election call she would manage to get a fresh mandate 
from the people. She could never think that the results of the 
election would completely go against her and her Congress 
party. That the people of India will turn their backs against 
her was far from her imagination. But this actually happened. 
All the opposition parties in the country united against Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and her Congress. The Janata combine 
completely routed Mrs. Gandhi from her authority. The unique 
feature of the game was that she had no inkling of the coming 
events. The kind of regime Mrs. Gandhi had brought about in 
the country was no longer tolerated by the suffering millions 
and it is not surprising that they should have revolted against 
her in a non-violent way. The ballot box gave the verdict 
against her authoritarian rule. Mrs. Gandhi employed 
totalitarian methods of propaganda to win her victory against 
the traditional leaders of the Congress Party in 1969. This 
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was a new development in India. Fascinated by her success 
Mrs. Gandhi came to rely more and more on this method. 
The Emergency was a logical result of the post-1969 events. 
It was on obvious answer to the challenge she faced in terms 
of retaining power. 

The oppressive nature of the Emergency shocked the people 
of India. } 

Was Mrs. Gandhi bettering the records of Military dictators 
by enacting the unique horrors of the Emergency? It did not 
occur to Mrs. Gandhi that she was merely quickening the 
pace of revolt against her and her party. If the revolt had 
failed nobody knows what would have happened in this 
country. l 

Jai Prakash Narain stirred the people to revolt against 
Mrs. Gandhi’s autocratic rule. It was the last chance given to 
the people, and the people gave the answer., Had not the 
Opposition parties united in the shortest possible time and 
formed the Janata Party, the result would have been otherwise. 
Mrs. Gandhi thought of springing a surprise on the opposition 
by announcing an early election. That the opposition would 
unite together so quickly was far from her imagination. But 
the manner and speed with which the Janata Party was 
organised does great credit to the sagacity and statesmanship 
shown by the opposition leaders. People heaved a sigh of 
relief. Hopes ran high. The end of the dark night of horror 
and mass torture was at sight. Now the people got an 
Opportunity to vote Ms. Gandhi and her congress out of power. 
By dealing a crushing blow to the ambition of Mrs. Gandhi, 
the Janata party has raised the moral tone of the country. 
After many years there is talk of moral values which 
Ms. Gandhi had so sedulously destroyed. Through blood, 
sweat and fire India has regained her freedom to uphold the 
moral value. Gandhism has come to stay. India has given her 
answer. 

The Janata party assumed power in the General Election 
of 1977. The prospect of a regular opposition party became 
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very bright. Such opposition is very essential for the security 
of democracy in India. Unfortunately the Janata Party broke 
up for the following reasons : 
(1) It was a patch-up party; 
(2) The integrating factor was the hostility to Indira 
Gandhi. 
The leaders of the different constituent parties never gave 
up their earlier attachments. 
It was a struggle for the prize of Prime Minister ship among 
the three old men, whose bate for power drove them to adopt 
unclean methods, leading to disintegration of the party. 


REMEDY : 

For preventing such tragedy in future, what is needed is 
the evolution of a single homogeneous party under the 
leadership of selfless idealistic men. 

Now-a-days the Western world has turned its back on Jesus 
just as Indians have turned there back on Gandhi. 

Honestly, integrity, sense of responsibility, and fellow 
feelings are virtues which are essential for general social well- 
being. 

People and students alike ought to be taught to cultivate 
such virtues to enable them to function as good citizens. 

The old conventions have been destroyed under the impact 
of the materialistic outlook of western culture. Age or position 
commands no respects. 

Control through the application of external forces hardly 
pay any dividend. What is wanted is control form within by 
the citizen. The prescription of a rational goal of life helps 
the building up of a system of inner control by imposing 
discipline from within which Mahatma Gandhi preached. 
Different systems have grown out of historical necessity with 
the growth of scientific knowledge and the consequent 
development of technology, and man has tended to be too 
sophisticated to be amenable to any ethical influence. 
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Indian culture has a distinctive quality of its own. Apart 
from being a continuous culture from the date of its origin, it 
is imbued with an outlook which is radically different from 
the Western culture which traces its decent from the Greek 
culture. 

Western culture has inherited all the features of Greek 
culture, which are love of adventure, interest in worldly 
pleasures, interest in scientific knowledge, and little regard 
for moral values. 

Modern Western culture has not only retained the interest 
in scientific knowledge but has also applied it to cater to the 
creature comforts of man to an excessive degree. Out of this 
is born technology. 

Incidentally, it placed at the disposal of Western nations 
such concentration of power that they practised imperialism 
On an extensive scale in the recent past. Scant regard for 
moral values turned them ruthless exploiters of socially 
backward classes. The moderating influence of Christianity 
could hardly restrain them. 

The fact that technology is being harnessed to the objective 
more or less of providing pleasures of the senses helps to 
create a disbalance in the view of life. It fosters hedonism 
and makes people selfish and, egoistic. Such attitude is not 
conducive to social weli-being. 


MODERN MIND AND MODERN SOCIETY : 

At this moment the most powerful politic-economic theory 
has been developed by Existentialism, Marxism, Leninism. 
But its heavy emphasis on an ideological, class conscious 
attitude would seem to violate the humanist axiom of an 
Open mind and society. 

1) It is the same old tyranny, with a new look. Perhaps 
neither Church nor Communism can be humanists in toto. 
Both are cleanly authoritarian; the main difference is that 
while communism treats collectivity with sacred awe, the 
church as a rule looks beyond the grave. Either way the 
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human person loses priority. How to be human? The query is 
still to be answered, always to be answered. 

2) The purely industrial and economic motivation of 
modern socialism have gravely disfigured the true nature of 
its workings. In the effort to establish equality at all levels, 
socialism has been virtually compelled to take away the 
individual’s soul for promoting of the collective good of 
society. 

But if both equally and liberty disappear from the human 
scene, what is left? 

Only the lone principle or brotherhood, fraternity or 
comradeship can make up the loss of the lost causes. 

Brotherhood is of the soul and no amount of rational, 
secular, or economic manipulation or readjustment can bring 
it into being or keep it alive. 

In capitalism this is most easily achieved through the hidden 
pressure towards conformity. 

3) History is a shattering proof of the delusive definition 
of man as a rational animal. Education, the plank of democratic 
faith, has been quite helpless in improving the human material 
in bringing about the change of the modern materialistic 
outlook without which no revolution can be viable for long. 

4) An advances of the inadequacy of technology 
contributed by materialisation and communism, the two 
dominant gods of modern World. 

The changes and’ the methods of change proposed by both 
are superficial. A deeper reading of the human situation and 
the crisis which our society today shows meta-civilization, 
that is, civilization inspired by the emergent and transcendent 
ideas should be the very goal. 

Indian culture inherited from vedic culture which was 
marked out by some characteristic features. It looked deeper 
into nature and tried to understand the underlying principle 
which works behind phenomena and consequently, developed 
a keen interest in metaphysical knowledge. This shift of 
interest made them relegate pleasures of the senses to the 
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position it deserved in the scheme of life. The Upanishadic 
concept of the unity of all life promoted growth of altruistic 
virtues. No wonder, Indian culture developed a comprehensive 
system of moral values. The point need not be elaborated. 
Suffice it to say that this value system includes all the cardinal 
virtues which have the capacity to turn a man from selfish or 
egoistic propensities which make them mean and malicious. 

Now highly developed countries like USA have turned 
their face at Indian culture after seeing Gandhi in the silver 
screen. Gandhi is the symbol of Indian culture. 

Indian culture is perhaps one of the few civilizations which 
can trace a continuous history of growth from the ancient 
times. The culture that flourished about 3,500 years ago in 
the valley of the Seven rivers of the Western India still lives. 
The same spirit that first moulded it in the ancient times still 
continues to operate in the life of the Indian people. 

The ethos of the Indian culture is characterised by two 
distinctive features : its accent on the spiritual rather than on 
the material values and its respect for life. A pennyless saintly 
man draws more respect from the people than a man in a 
position of power and wealth. Adl life is sacred in the eye of 
the common man in India. That is why millions of Indians 
still live on the vegetarian diet. 

Small wonder that some cardinal moral values have been 
highly prized from the very ancient days. The Upanishads 
enjoin the people to practise charity, non-violence, truthfulness 
and to live a simple life. And Gandhi steadfastly followed the 
advice of the Upanishads. Buddha gave a new interpretation 
of non-violence by transforming it into the universal 
brotherhood or Maitri which should inspire man to think for 
the well-being of people. 

The Dhammapada quotes him as having said that if one 
man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men and 
if another conquer himself, the latter is the greater conqueror. 

The same spirit continues even up to the present times. 
Even in his movement for political freedom against the 
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domination of the British imperial power, Mahatma Gandhi ~ 
unreservedly accepted non-violence as the principle to shape 
his strategy. It could be practised successfully in the soil of — 
India because Indians inherited a culture which cherishes it 
as a noble quality. The practical philosopher Swami 
Vivekananda raised humanism to the pedestal of a religious 
practice. He preached that service to mankind is the best and 
the noblest form of religious practice. . 
All through his life Gandhi practised the Indian way of 
life. The Westem world cannot derive any benefit from 
technological development. Indian culture and Gandhi's 
teaching can save the tormented world from peril. 
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CHAPTER - XI 
GANDHI AND SUBHAS : A COMPARISON 


The impact of the British rule in India induced Hindu 
renaissance in the Country. The relations between the Hindus 
and the Musalmans were strained and bitter. The British 
therefore did not fail to take political advantage of this 
communal antagonism. Subhas Bose, however, though 
otherwise. He never believed that there was any antagonism 
between the two communities in India. If there was any 
difference, it was only due to the political status of the ruler 
and the ruled. He could not therefore subscribe to the views 
held by Raja Rammohan Roy, Dwaraka Nath Tagore, Bankim 
Chandra Chaterjee or Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, who quitely 
played into the hands of the British traders and expansionists. 
Both Gandhi and Subhas held their own against the British 
propaganda that ‘India was not a nation’. They exhausted 
their energy in bridging the gulf between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans, and endeavoured to establish Hindu-Muslim 
unity. The Hindus were busy in trade and commerce and 
came into close contact with the European merchants who 
had settled in the country for commercial purpose. There was 
therefore tacit alliance between the Hindu merchants and the 
European traders, based mainly upon their material interests. 
The Hindu aristocrats also allied themselves with the European 
interests. The Hindu merchants and the Hindu aristocrats made 
common cause with the English to overthrow the Muslim 
rulers in India. Racial animosity and political hatred and 
cultural antipathy for the Muslim rulers were carefully 
exploited by the English. Their cause was greatly furthered 
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by the assistance they received from the Hindu merchants 
and the Hindu aristocrats. In a letter to the Englishman, dated 
6 December, 1838, Dwaraka Nath Tagore wrote : “The present 
characteristic failings of the natives are want of truth, a want 
of integrity, a want of independence. These were not the 
characteristics of former days, before the religion was 
corrupted and education had disappeared. It is to the 
Mohomedan conquest that these evils are owing, and they are 
the invariable results of the lose of liberty and national 
degradation. The Mahomedans introduced in this country all 
the vices of the ignorants, intolerant and licentious soldiery. 
The utter destruction of learing and science was an invariable 
part of their system, and the conquered, no longer able to 
protect their lives by arms and independence, fell into opposite 
extremes of abject submission, deciit and fraud. Such has 
been the condition of the natives of Hindustan for centuries”. 

Raja Rammohan Roy cherished “a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of the British Power in India”, but he 
gradually gave up his prejudice against the British, and became 
inclined in their favour. Dwaraka Nath Tagore was however 
convinced that “the happiness of India is best secured by her . 
connection with England”. 

Against this background of prejudice and hatred Gandhi 
had to work for Hindu-Muslim unity. Even he joined the 
Khilafat movement in order to pave the way for Hindu-Muslim 
brotherhood. Subhas believed that the difference between the 
two communities was due to British propaganda. In his Azad 
Hind Government and Indian National Army, there was no 
communal question. All Indians were united in their fight 
against the British. Gandhi also marvelled at this unity, and 
highly commended this effort on the part of Subhas Bose. 

The British propaganda tried to give to the World the 
impression that the Muslims of India were different from the 
Hindus in race, religion and culture and formed a different 
nationality, who did not support the independence movement 
of the Congress. Subhas says : “This is wrong ....... The British 
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boost these organizations (The Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha), because they are in their policy pro-British and 
are against the Indian National Congress, and they try to 
make out that the muslim League represents the muslims of 
India”. 

It is really strange that although Gandhi and Subhas always 
considered that Jinnah represented only a minority of the 
Indian Muslims, they could not guide the majority of the 
Indian Muslims, who were nationalists and supported the 
independence movement, in their struggle against the British 
rule. Subhas Bose’s Indian National Army had eschewed all 
communal differences, and yet when the I.N.A. Personnel 
were released after their great trial, it failed to work for the 
national unity in order to avoid the national disaster of 
partition. The Indian National Congress failed to utilise the 
unity forged by Subhas Bose in the I.N.A. This is really 
surprising that a movement of such a great magnitude should 
go unnoticed and unutilised by either Gandhi or the leaders 
in the Congress. 

It is true the Congress was in wilderness for long, since 
the 1942 Quit India Movement. It’s organizations and a 
minority within the same Government system”. There could 
therefore be no agreement between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. The Congress had practically thrown away 
the advantage it had gained from I.N.A. trial. It had failed to 
utilize the popular enthusiasm created by the saga that was 
I.N.A. Gandhi also failed to read the significance of I.N.A. in 
its true perspective. The Congress leaders also failed to convert 
the popular enthusiasm and take political advantage over the 
British. There was universal sympathy for the I.N.A. all over 
India. They were tried for treason in the Red Fort. It gave a 
rude shock to the British. The British were not unaware that 
the I.N.A. was a revolutionary army. When they reoccupied 
Burma they noticed widespread fraternisation going on 
between the British Indian troops and the I.N.A. “The result 
was a political consciousness which the Indian Servicemen 
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had never before possessed”. The British realized their perilous 
position in India. They also realized that they were really 
sitting on the top of a volcano which may erupt at any 
movement. How strange, the Congress leaders and Gandhi 
had no idea about the revolutionary position created by the 
historic role played by Subhas Bose and his revolutionary 
army, which finally forced the British to Quit India. They 
could have turned the event to their great advantage. Instead 
they parleyed with the British politicians, and made no efforts 
to pay heed to the warnings given by Subhas Bose from time 
to time. They were too much interested in the peaceful transfer 
of power and never cared to know the bitter consequences 
that may follow in the wake of partition of India. Gandhi and 
the Gandhites were pro-British and they lacked the political 
wisdom of Subhas Bose, and they in their great haste accepted 
the partition proposal without caring to. know how it would 
affect the Indian masses. But where was the leader who could 
challenge them? 

“Since the last great fight”, says Subhas, “that they had 
with the British in 1857, the Indian people have not given up 
the struggle against the enemy, even for one day”. And he 
accused the leaders of that period saying that they allowed 
themselves to be disarmed by the British. “Whatever difficulty 
we have”, says Subhas, “subsequently experienced in winning 
back our freedom has been due largely to our having been 
disarmed”. It was the mistake of the leaders to let themselves 
to be disarmed. However, the people continued their fight for 
freedom in other ways. As a development of this struggle for 
freedom, India tried a new experiment - Civil Disobedience 
Or passive resistance - of which the best exponent was 
Mahatma Gandhi”. Subhas, however, did not believe that this 
method would succeed in bringing complete independence to 
India. And the subsequent events did prove that he was very 
correct in his assessment. He however, conceded that it greatly 
helped to rouse and unity the Indian people in their fight 
against the foreign Government. In spite of all difficulties to 
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free themselves from foreign rule, they worked out new 

methods for achieving independence. “I have, as a 

revolutionary, made a very close study of the revolutionary 

movements in other countries”, says Subhas, “and I can say 

without any exaggeration that since 1857 we have used every 

possible method of revolutionary struggle. In the course of 

this struggle, tremendous sacrifices have been made and many . 
have given their lives. There was, however, one method that 

still remained for us to take up and that was the organization 

of a real modern national army”. 

Here was Subhas’s real difference with Gandhi. Gandhi 
never believed in armed revolution as contemplated by Subhas. 
It was not only impossible, but Gandhi had no faith in it. It 
was not possible to organize armed revolution inside India 
under the eyes of the British army and the British police. But 
once that oppoortunity came, Subhas organized a modern 
Indian national army outside India. He not only seized that 
opportunity and organized the army, but gave battle to the 
British, which forced them finally to quit India. His 
revolutionary struggle against the British Government and 
their armed forces showed his great initiative and success. 
His organisational ability and vitality and sacrifice and 
historical judgement made him take full advantage of the 
situation offered by the Second World War. But the Indian 
leaders failed to take full advantage of the situation. They 
rushed in to compromise with the British politicians and 
sacrificed the grand opportunity, so that they could fulfil the 
national aspirations for freedom for India. They contended 
themselves with the partition proposal of the British politicians. 
It is not certain why of all persons, Gandhi failed to oppose 
such a self-killing proposal. What where the forces which 
made him yield on this vital matter? He sacrificed his life- 
long principle of undivided India without a word of protest. 
Subhas had earlier criticised Gandhi for Delhi Pact of March, 
1931. He said, “if the Delhi Pact of March. 1931, was a 
blunder, the surrender of May, 1933, is a calamity of the first 
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magnitude. According to the principles of political strategy at 
a time when the new constitution for India is under discussion, 
the maximum pressure should have been brought to bear on 
the Government by a strengthening of the civil disobedience 
movement on the country. By suspending the movement at 
this critical hour, the work, the suffering and the sacrifice of 
the nation for the last thirteen years have been virtually undone. 
And the tragedy of the situation is that the people who could 
have effectively protested against this gross betrayal are now 
safely lodged behind prison bars. As to those who are outside 
prison, a real protest has not probably been possible because 
of the 21days’ fast of Mahatma Gandhi”. Subhas had further 
charged Gandhi thus : “A political compromise is possible 
only when there is some community of interest. But in the 
case of England and India there are no common interests 
which can make a compromise between the two nations 
possible and desirable”. 

By accepting partition proposal the Indian leaders and 
Gandhi had betrayed the country. Gandhi could have 
effectively protested against this gross betrayal. But he did 
not. India certainly had internal conflict in the past, as very 
other country has. But should that be the reason for division 
of the country, and that too on comnunal grounds? What has 
been the effect of partition? All economic improvements and 
industrial developments have been delayed and thwarted by 
the Indo-Pakistan and the Sino-Indian Wars. The economic 
consequences have been disastrous; internal conflicts have 
been multiplied; law and order situation has been serious; 
development projects have been seriously delayed. Peace is 
nowhere at sight. What was the gain? No doubt, the mighty 
British is gone. But the Indian people are being crushed daily 
by the Indian capitalists with the connivance of the Indian 
Government. Administration and exploitation today go hand 
in hand, and it is not merely an exploitation by a group of 
Indian capitalists and financiers, but the exploitation of the 
people by the Indian Government as a whole. The Indian 
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capital has made the poorer classes groan under brutual 
repression and persecution. Political domination by a single 
party has turned into economic exploitation by a group of 
Indian capitalists to the detriment and suffering of the Indian 
people as a whole. The post-independent India and Pakistan 
present a picture of ruin and conflict. The Congress and the 
Muslim League did not foresee the consequences that would 
follow partition. Military expenditure of both India and 
Pakistan has reached staggering heights, and peace in the 
Indian sub-continent is anybody’s conjecture. Subhas had 
predicted that “Free India will not be a land of capitalists, 
landlords and castes. Free India will be a social and political 
democracy’. His prediction has not come true. Perhaps 
partition of India may be the reason. The Congress and the 
Muslim League came to compromise with the British 
politicians in order to divide the spoils of partition of the 
country. 

Subhas had made a study of Gandhi Movement from the 
dialectical point of view. He said “By 1919, after the close of 
the World War, a new situation arose in India and with it, 
new problems. The official Indian National Congress could 
not face this situation as it had lost its dynamism altogether, 
and a Left Wing was clearly necessary if the entire Congress 
was not to stagnate and die. At this juncture a left Wing 
appeared in the form of the Gandhi Movement. Conflict 
ensued for a time and the old leaders were driven out of the 
Congress or voluntarily withdrew. Ultimately, a ‘synthesis’ 
took place. The Congress accepted the tenets of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Left Wing then became the official Congress. 

In 1920, Gandhism took possession of the Indian National 
Congress and for two decades maintained its hold. This has 
been possible, not merely because of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
personality but also because of his capacity to assimilate other 
ideas and policies. But for the latter factor, Gandhism would 
have ceased to dominate the Congress long ago. During his 
twenty years’ domination of the Congress, whenever revolts 
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appeard, the Gandhi Movement took the wind out their sails 
by accepting many of their ideas and policies - and only 
recently has it shown signs of failing to adopt itself to the 
changing environment. Since September, 1938, Gandhism has 
tened to become increasingly static and hidebound. At the 
Haripura Congress in February of the same year, the two 
most important resolutions passed were on the questions of 
Federation and the coming War. Though the resolution on 
Federation was one of uncompromising opposition, throughout 
that year the air was thick with rumours that negotiations for 
a compromise between the Gandhites and the British 
Government were going on behind the scenes. Subhas’s 
attitude of uncompromising hostility towards Federation was 
the first item in the Gandhian charge-sheet against his - 
Presidentship. The second item was that the Gandhites 
regarded as his unduly friendly attitude towards the Leftists. 
The Third item in the charge-sheet was his sponsoring and 
subsequent inauguration of the National Planning Committee 
which, in the view of the Gandhites, would give fillip to 
large-scale production at the sacrifice of village industries, 
the revival of which was very important item in the Gandhian 
constructive programme. The next charge against him was 
that he had advocated an early resumption of the national 
struggle for Independence, to be preceded by an ultimatum to 
the British Government. Gandhiji nourished no enthusiasm 
for the war resolution passed by preceding sessions of the 
Congress and they would not hesitate to circumvent them 
should they find it necessary or inconvenient to do. On the 
two questions of Federation and the coming War Subhas would 
not countenance any compromise. But the vacillating and 
compromising attitude of the Gandhites brought the breach 
between Subhas and the Congress. He urged the Congress 
that it was no use waiting for the Government to take initiative 
against the Indian people. And Federation being dead and 
war being ahead, it was time for the Congress to take the 
initiative. Subhas insisted that an ultimatum should be sent to 
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the British Government demanding Independence within a 
certain period and start Preparing the country for a national 
struggle. He propagated the idea from November 1938 
onwards till it was put before the Tripuri Congress in March 
1939, in the form of a resolution, but it was defeated by the 
Gandhites. 

Soon after War was declared in Europe, Gandhi issued a 
public statement advocating unconditional co-operation with 
Great Britain in the prosecution of the War. He conveniently 
forgot the resolutions repeatedly passed by the Congress. Since 
1938, Subhas was at loggerheads with the Gandhites on the 
issues of resumption of the national struggle for independence 
and the correct war-policy of the Indian people. Till November, 
1940, Gandhi consistently declared in private and in public, 
that any Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience was out of the 
question and that anybody who launched such a movement 
would be doing harm to his country. Although in November, 
1940, Gandhi started the Individual Satyagraha, it was not a 
mass struggle for the attainment of Independence. His 
individual Satyagraha did not embarrass the British 
Government to any appreciable degree. It was in conformity 
with his desire that Britain should win war. And therefore he 
refrained from creating an embarrassing situation for the 
Government which a mass struggle for freedom would 
naturally have done. 

In September 1939, Gandhi advocated unconditional co- 
operation with the British Government in thé prosecution of 
the War, but in November, 1940, he demanded liberty to 
Carry on anti-war propaganda. Since 1938, he consistently 
denounced all attempts to resume the national struggle for 
Independence, but in November, 1940, he modified that stand 
so far as to actually launch the individual civil Disobedience 
Movement. Subhas said, “We are now living in the 
“Blitzkrieg” period of history and if we do not move with the 
times, we shall have to go under. So far, Gandhi had been 
‘unable to prove by its action that he could keep abreast of the 
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times and lead his nation. Later history proved that Subhas 
was correct in assuming that the Gandhi Movement was 
becoming static and hide-bound. 

The uncompromising attitude of the Gandhites towards 
Subhas since September, 1938, only proved that they were 
losing their adaptability and mobility, and getting more and 
more static. The various non-political organizations which 
Gandhi started for the Gandhites, e.g., the All India Spinners 
Association, the Gandhi Seva Sangh, the Harijan Sevak Sangh, 
the All India Village Industries Association, the Hindi Prachar 
Samity etc. undermined the political dynamism of the Gandhi 
Movement by creating non-political vested interests. Moreover, 
the peaceful parliamentary life and ministerial office had 
become the political grave of Gandhism. Whatever 
revolutionary fervour the Gandhi Movement had, was snapped 
more by the acceptance of ministerial office than by any 
other factor. As a matter of act, a large number of Congressmen 
moved away from the thorny path of Revolution to the rosy 
path of Constitutionalism. Congress Ministries in the provinces 
were formed in 1937 and neo-constitutionalism reared its head 
in a menacing from within the Congress in 1938. Subhas 
tried his best to stem this drift towards constitutionalism. He 
also tried to create a revolutionary mentality among the people 
in place of the neo-constitutionalist mentality. He was 
constantly agitated by the idea of facing the war-crisis in a 
bold and adequate manner, and to put the Congress back to 
the path of uncompromising National Struggle. The Gandhi 
Movement had become a victim of not only constitutionalism 
but also of Authoritarianism. Since the acceptance of 
Ministerial office, the Gandhites had a taste of power and 
they became anxious to monopolise it for themselves in future. 
The Gandhites became too much involved in ‘Power Politics’, 
and Gandhi became the fountainhead of this ‘Power Politics’. 
It then became the object of this ‘Power-Politics’ to beat 
down all opposition within the congress so that the Gandhites 
may comfortably rule the roost for all time. But this game did 
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not succeed. Ultimately the blow came from Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, and the Congress broke into two. “Real power has 
yet to come” says Subhas, “and it will never come if we 
travel along the safe path of constitutionalism”. The Gandhites 
had expelled Subhas from the Congress in order to make it a 
close preserve for themselves. Later, they also expelled Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi from the Congress, but this time they were 
beaten flat in their game. It was same ‘power-politics’ that 
they practised by removing discordant elements from the 
Congress. Gandhism thus ceased to be revolutionary. Since 
Gandhism had begun to stagnate, Subhas emerged as a big 
Opposition force. He tried to rally all the leftist elements in 
the country by forming a Left-consolidation Committee. It 
was formed in Bombay in June, 1939, and the effect was 
immediate and striking. For the first time, the entire Left 
presented a united and organised front. But on the 9th July, 
1939, the first blow at the Left-consolidation Committee was 
struck by M.N. Roy. His action amounted to a betrayal of the 
Leftist cause and was warmly acclaimed by the Gandhites; 
the Rightists. The Congress Socialist Party announced in 
Lucknow that it would not follow the direction of the Left- 
consolidation Committee. The National Front in December, 
1939, dealt a further blow to the Left-consolidation Committee 
by declining to collaborate with it. 

After 9th July, 1939, disciplinary action was taken against 
Subhas Bose, then President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, by the Congress Working Committee for 
participating in the All-India Day. It went even so far as to 
invalidate the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
appoint an Ad Hoc Committee instead. This high-handed 
attitude of the Congress’s inexplicable. This was in fact an 
act of betrayal of the Freedom Struggle. 

But why did the Leftist parties fail to co-operate with 
Subhas Bose? Was it that they were too keen on propagating 
Socialism - a thing of the future - leaving aside the immediate 
task of widening and strengthening of the anti-imparialist 
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from and intensification of the anti-imperialist struggle? 
Subhas, however, thought that “our immediate task was to 
fight the increasing drift towards constitutionalism, reconvert 
the Congress into a revolutionary organization and bring it 
back to the path of national struggle and prepare the country 
for the coming War Crisis”. Subhas Bose miserably failed to 
bring other parties together on the platform. He was, however, 
hopeful of a Left-consolidation by some other means. Subhas 
asked “what exactly is meant by leftism?” His answer was 
that “in the present political phase of Indian life, Leftism 
means anti-Imperialism. A genuine anti-Imperialist is one who 
believes in undiluted indepenence (not Mahatma Gandhi’s 
substance of independence) as the political objective and in 
uncompromising national struggle as the means for attaining 
it. After the attainment of political independence Leftism will 
mean Socialism and the task before the people will then be 
the reconstruction of national life on the Socialist basis. 
Socialism or Socialist reconstruction before achieving our 
political emancipation is altogether premature”. 

Subhas Bose also justified that “in India we often come 
across people who pose as Leftists talk big things, including 
socialism—but who manage to shirk a struggle when they are 
confronted with it and spin out ingenious arguments for 
buttressing themselves. Thus we see pseudo-Leftists who 
through sheer cowardice avoid a conflict with Imperialism 
and argue in self-defence that Mr. Winston Chunchill (whom 
we know to be an arch-Imperialist) 1s the greatest revolutionary 
going. It has become a fashion with the pseudo-Leftists to 
call the British Government a revolutionary force because it 
is fighting the Nazis and Fascists. But they conveniently forget 
the imperialist character of Britain’s war and also the fact 
that the greatest revolutionary force in the World, the Soviet 
Union, has entered into a solemn pact with the Nazi 
Government”. 

The logic of history determines who are the genuine 
Leftists. Economic and political alignments everrule all other 
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considerations. Soviet Union, whom Subhas Bose termed as 
the “Greatest revolutionary force in the World” concluded 
treaty with the Nazi Government for strategic reasons. So 
also Winston Churchill, the arch imperialist, joined hands 
with the ‘Soviet Union’ for the simple reason of winning 
strategic advantage over the enemy. National interest is 
government by the law of selection and elimination. Subhas 
Bose said, “since the Indians are a living nation, their political 
movement cannot die. And since stagnation has over-taken 
the Rightists, the logic of history demands a big Left 
Movement so that progress may continue. Conflict is bound 
to follow, but only for a time. Ultimately, Leftism will 
establish its supremacy over the entire political Movement of 
the land”. 

Subhas Bose had made a philosophical study of Gandhism. 
‘“Gandhism envisages”, says Subhas, “an ultimate compromise 
with Imperialism for Gandhian Satyagraha (or civil 
disobedience) must end in a compromise”. The inevitable test 
to which Gandhism was put came handy. Gandhi said that “if 
the congress wishes to accept partition it will be over my 
deadbody”. But when he met Lord Mountbatten on April 2, 
1947, and was closeted with him for over two hours, his 
mind was strangely changed. On 4th June 1947, Gandhi said 
in the prayer meeting : “The British Government is not 
responsible for partition. The Viceroy has no hand in it. In 
fact he is opposed to division as Congress itself, but if both 
of us—Hindus and Moslems—cannot agree on anything else, 
then the Viceroy is left with no choice”. 

Thus. as predicted by Subhas Bose, Gandhism came to*end 
in a compromise’ with the Imperialist Britain. The logic of 
history could not be otherwise. 

What a cruel irony! The life-long service in a cause of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and Indian nation should come to such a 
cruel end. 

Gandhi combined in himself the dual role of a saint and 
an active politician. He has been called by some “the most 
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saintly among politicians”, and by other, “the most political 
saint”. It is debatable whether he could do even-handed justice 
to both. He was trying to do the impossible. He was walking 
on the razor’s edge. The paradoxical nature of his dual 
personality—the political leader and the saint—failed to meet 
the challenge of his time. He tried to mould his private and 
public career into one. In private life he was a guru or saint; 
in public he was a shrewd politician. But in hours of crisis 
Gandhi’s judgement failed. R-C. Mazumdar says : “It is not 
often realized by many that since the failure of the “Quit 
India” movement Gandhi’s political influence waned more 
and more as the achievement of freedom approached nearer 
and nearer. He had very little share in the congress negotiations 
with Cripps and practically none in those vital and momentous 
decisions which finally led to the freedom of India”. It shows 
that the Congress leaders came to rely less and less on 
Gandhi’s judgement. They did never question his pure and 
simple life, rather they admired his purity of life and strong 
faith. By doing this they did not liquidate their rational 
judgment, of course, they did not ignore him. But the parting 
of ways was clear. Jawahar Lal Nehru came to dominate the 
Indian Political scene since Cripps’s unsuccessful mission to 
India in April 1942. On 23 December, 1941, Congress 
Working Committee, which met at Bardoli, relieved Gandhi 
of the responsibility of leading the Satyagraha movement. 
The position was that the congress shook off the pacifism 
of Gandhi. Gandhi’s unquestioned leadership in the Congress 
was gone. The Congress had come to look upon Gandhi as 
a superman, who should not be judged by the ordinary 
standards. In view of the difference with the Congress on 
the attitude towards War, Gandhi lost his influence and 
leadership in the Congress in June, 1940. This explains why 
Gandhi took no active part in the negotiations with Cripps. 
Was Gandhi responsible for ‘Quit India’ Movement in August, 
1942? Gandhi had failed in 1932. For ten years he remained 
in political oblivion. He supported the Congress resolution on 
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8 August, 1942, and gave the call to the nation “Every one of 
you from this moment onwards consider yourself a free 
man or woman and act as if you are free ....... I am not going 
to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom 
a We shall do or die in the attempt”. Although he gave the 
call, there was no given programme of action. He then retired 
finally from direct and active participation in freedom 
movement. It therefore becomes clear that no credit for the 
unique achievement of 1942 movement can be claimed by 
Gandhi, or even the Congress Working Committee. Jayprakash 
Narain most emphatically says : “To fasten the August 
programme on Gandhiji is a piece of perjury of which only 
the British ruling class can be capable”. Both Gandhi and 
the Congress offered apology and explanation for the 
“madness” which seized the people participating in the 
movement. British Government was responsible for the 
violent outburst in the country. Had Gandhi or the members 
of the Congress Working Committee been free, there would 
have been no popular reaction against the Government. 
This is also the view of the well-known British journalist 
Horace Alexander. He said, “It was the repression let loose 
by the police that goaded to violent fury crowds that intended 
to act quite peacefully. Gandhi himself wrote to Lord 
Linlithgow absolving his responsibility in August 1942 
movement. He said that it was the‘leonine violence’ which 
goaded the people to act of violence—even to the point of 
madness. He held “the drastic and unwarranted action of the 
Government responsible for the reported violence”. In his 
long correspondence with the Viceroy from 14 August, 1942 
to 7 February, 1943, he emphatically charged the Government 
for the terrorism let loose on the Indian people. R. C. 
Majumdar says : “the ‘Quit India? movement of Gandhi 
ended in failure and he was not destined to play any further ° 
active part in the struggle for India’s freedom. Gandhi also 
miserably failed in the chief object of his political life, namely, 
the establishment of Hindu-Muslim unity”. 
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Subhas Bose’s fundamental differences with Gandhi, in 
respect of both policy and tactics, forced him to quit the 
Congress and form a new party known as the Forward Bloc. 
When war-clouds were gathering in Europe, Subhas correctly 
read the signs of the time and planned to stnke a blow to the 
British Government. He looked upon the war between England 
and Germany as a great opportunity to strike a blow for the 
freedom of India. He believed in the dictum that England’s 
difficulty is India’s opportunity. But he failed to convince 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders regarding his policy. 
Gandhi’s strict adherence to non-violence, and his sympathy 
for England in her dire distress, stood in the way. In the eyes 
of the British Government Subhas Bose was a dangerous 
enemy. In their eyes he was a dangerous revolutionary. But 
he threw dust into the British eyes, and escaped from India 
on 17 January 1941, in a mysterious way. 


While Cripps was negotiating with the Congress leaders — 


in India, Subhas Bose was carrying on negotiations with 
Germany and Italy in his own way. His negotiations had far 
reaching effect in shaping the future destiny of India. He was 
unwearied in his activities and fought single-handed in guiding 
the Freedom Movement from foreign lands. It was one of the 
important episodes in history which culminated in the 
formation of the Azad Hind Fauz or the Indian National Army, 
generally known as I.N.A. In spite of its failure the I.N.A. 
occupies an important place in the history of India’s freedom 
movement. The formation of this force and its heroic exploits 
proved conclusively that the British could no longer rely upon 
the Indian soldiers to maintain their hold on India. Credit 
goes to Subhas Bose for creating a Revolutionary Army for 
the liberation of India. He created a national consceousness 
among the soldiers, and inducted into them a sense of 
patriotism and loyalty, which nobody in the long history of 
India had done previously. The soldiers of the I.N.A. did not 
die or suffer in vain. By their suffering and sacrifice they 
helped the cause of the emancipation of India. Subhas Bose 
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stands unique in the history of India’s struggle for freedom. 

Subhas therefore rightly asserts that “we have been 
following him (Gandhi) in his capacity as a political leader, 
but we have not accepted his philosophy”. 

No doubt, Gandhi was a complex personality. Gandhi as a 
political leader was a dismal failure; Gandhi as a philosopher 
was outstandingly unique. 

Subhas had claimed that his I.N.A. was a revolutionary 
army. But why with all that there was no revolution in India? 
Was not India prepared for any revolution, after the war was 
over? Or was it that the political philosophy of both Gandhi 
and Subhas differed little in its content? Subhas said in his 
book “The Indian Struggle” that it would be our task in India 
to evolve a system that would be a synthesis of the systems 
in vogue in different parts of the World. He did not believe 
that any one system represented the last stage in human 
progress. “As students of philosophy’, says Subhas, “you will 
admit that human progress can never stop and out of the past 
experience of the World we have to produce a new system. 
Therefore, we in India will try to work out a synthesis of the 
rival systems and try to embody the good points of both”. It 
explains that instead of being a revolutionary, Subhas was 
eclectic like the Hindu renaissance leaders of the nineteenth 
century India. Although Subhas criticised Gandhism in the 
light of Hegelian dialectics, and based his progressive ideology 
on thesis, antithesis and systhesis, he did not subscribe to the 
Marxian formula which says that at a certain point a growth 
in quantity leads to change in quality which in turn creates 
the conditions necessary for a ‘revolutionary leap’. Subhas 
therefore surrendered on the point of revolution. While 
comparing National Socialism and communism, Subhas said 
“both are called anti-democratic or totalitarian. Both are anti- 
capitalistic. Nevertheless in spite of these common points, 
they. differ on other points. When we see National Socialism 
in Europe to-day, what do we find? National Socialism has 
been able to create national unity and solidarity and to improve 
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the condition of the masses. But it has not been able to 
radically reform the prevailing economic system which was 
built up on a capitalistic basis”. 

Subhas however praised Soviet experiment based on 
communism. He was overwhelmed by its great achievement 
on account of its “planned economy”. He however, pointed 
out its deficiency and admitted that “it does not appreciate 
the value of national sentiment”. “What we in India’, said 
Subhas, “would like to have is a progressive system which 
will fulfil the social needs of the whole people and will be 
based on national sentiment”. Subhas thus clearly overlooked 
the psychological law of desire-unfulfilment in the process. 
He oversimplified his thesis. He said that “it will be a synthesis 
of Nationalism and Socialism this is something which has not 
been achieved by the National Socialists in Germany today”. 

Criticising the Soviet system, Subhas said that “class 
conflict is something that is quite unnecessary tn India’. He 
thought that there was no need for class conflict, if the 
Government of free India worked as the organ of the masses. 
“We can solve our problems”, said Subhas, “by making the 
State the servant of the masses’. He appears to have clearly 
missed the contradiction involved in his thesis. His analysis 
of the Soviet system led him to remark that “there is another 
point which has been overemphasized by Soviet Russia and - 
that is the problem of the Working classes. India being 
predominantly a country of peasants, the problem of the 
peasants will be more important than the problem of the 
working classes”. Subhas stood for“planned economy”, 
‘industrialization’ and ‘socialism’, but he put emphasis on 
the primacy of peasant problems. He wanted to create a new 
order based on freedom, justice and reciprocity. “I have been 
personally greatly interested in international problems”, says 
Subhas, “having tried to work in several countries in order to 
get Support for our movement and, in that connection, I also 
had the opportunity of studying the work of the League of 
Nations. The experiment of the League of Nations has failed 
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„iti it failed because the sponsor-nations were too selfish and 
short sighted ..... The only basis on which we can set up an 
international order is freedom, justice and reciprocity ..... If 
we make it a success in one region, it can gradually be 
expanded all over the World ..... In the history of the World 
we have seen examples in which a revolution has changed 
the mentality of a whole nation and made it rise to a high 
level of morality”. Subhas, like Gandhi, based his political 
philosophy on moral values, and ignored the contradictions 
lying within the system. He talked of national revolution, 
which was nothing more than a social revolution, and was 
basically the same as propounded by Gandhi. 

He did not agree with Gandhi on the question of violence 
or physical force. Subhas said, “He does not advocate the use 
of arms, or shedding of the blood of the enemy for gaining 
one’s freedom. This attitude towards violence or physical 
force is closely related to his general attitude towards foreign 
influence, particularly Western influence. Our generation has 
followed Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of a political struggle, 
but has not accepted his ideas on all these questions. Therefore, 
it would be a mistake to take mahatma Gandhi as the exponent 
of the thoughts and ideas of the present generation in India”. 
‘There is a big gulf between Gandhi and Subhas on the 
fundamental thoughts and ideas. Gandhi insisted on the 
national struggle being conducted without the use of arms. 
On the question industralization of the country, Gandhi’s views 
had been against modern industrial civilization. In the realm 
of culture Gandhi’s attitude was antagonistic to foreign 
influence. Subhas, however, did not believe that India could 
achieve freedom without the use of arms. He said, “..... for 
winning freedom we have to fight and to use arms, it follows 
that we must have modern industries to manufacture the arms. 
So we take our stand on modernism. We have to fight the 
enemy with modern methods and modern arms—so we must 
have modem industries. What constituted the biggest problem 
for the old leaders constitutes our starting point. The problem 
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for modern India is not our attitude towards modernism or 
foreign influence or industrialization, but how we are to solve 
our present-day problems”. 

Subhas believed that in order to build up a new and modern 
India into a modern nation on the basis of old culture and 
civilization, there should be modern industries, modern army 
and all those things necessary to preserve India’s existence 
and freedom under modern conditions. He said, “The moment 
India is free, the most important problem will be the organizing 
of our national defence in order to safeguard our freedom in 
the future. For that we shall have to build up modern war 
industries, so that we may produce the arms that we shall 
need for self-defence. This will mean a very big programme 
of industrialization”. 

It is no wonder therefore that the parting of ways between 
Gandhi and Nehru should follow immediately after India 
achieved Independence. Nehru’s difference with Subhas was 
more fundamental. In his Tokyo speech Subhas wanted a 
rigid Authoritarian state—but Nehru’s philosophy was a 
combination of Fabian socialism and some Gandhi moves. 
Nehru had difference with Gandhi from the very beginning 
regarding the role of modern industries (or perhaps regarding) 
and the modern views of life. He shared Gandhiji’s 
commitment to individual liberty and political democracy. 

When the I.N.A. Officers were tried by court material, 
there was an immediate and widespread public demand for 
their release. There developed not only a great national 
campaign for their release, but also for national liberation 
from the British yoke. The national committee of defence 
which was formed for the defence of I.N.A. Officers interested 
itself only in the defence of the Officers of the Azad Hind 
Fauz in order to take political advantage out of the trial. 
Since I.N.A. was only an Army of liberation, it did not 
consolidate itself as a revolutionary force. Just after the trial, 
we find disintegration setting among I.N.A. members; and no 
action was taken by the Congress to create a revolutionary 
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situation in the country. The idea of open revolt was resolutely 
opposed by the congress leaders. Thus the members of 
revolution were allowed to die down purposefully by the 
nationalist leaders of the Congress and the partisan leaders of 
the muslim League. The force that could be purposefully 
used against a partition of the country was allowed to be 
frittered away, jeopardising the interest of millions of Indians 
who went through a grim and gruelling experience of life in 
the wake of independence. The sad and tragic death of Gandhi 
could have been avoided. Subhas was convinced that the 
British Empire would be liquidated during the Second World 
War, and that, therefore, India should avail herself of the 
Opportunity that the war offered. But the Congress leaders 
disregarding his warnings compromised with Imperialist 
Britain, and scuttled the ship of Independence through 
revolution in the mid-ocean. Subhas was convinced of India’s 
destiny and urged his countrymen to struggle with dignity 
and fortitude. But the Congress leaders lacked true perspective 
of the war-time World and concluded treaty with Imperialist 
Britain in haste. But it may be asked why did the I.N.A. 
leaders tail to give political leadership at the crucial moment 
in India’s history? Why did they slip into oblivion just after 
the historic trial in the Red Fort was over? It is indeed a moot 
question. Was it that Subhas Bose’s Army of liberation was 
only meant to serve the political end of the Congress policy 
of India’s Independence? What was the intellectual basis of 
Subhas Bose’s Army of liberation? Subhas Bose was an 
idealist and dreamer to the core of his being. He believed that 
he had a mission in life to achieve political deliverance of his 
father land India from the hand of British Imperialists. He 
had therefore inspired and modelled his Army of liberation 
with that mission. If I.N.A. Officers and personnel did not 
take any active part in the revolutionary struggle of India, it 
was because of their background and training under Subhas 
Bose. The intellectual basis for the growth and success of 
I.N.A. was Subhas Bose’s ideas about their future task in free 
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India. He was very anxious to see that the cultural and political 
past of India was well preserved by the I.N.A. personnel. 
Subhas Bose did his utmost to banish the danger of losing the 
cultural roots of his men. It is being asked whether by his 
great attachment to India’s cultural past, Subhas Bose did not 
overlook the historical process of India’s revolutionary 
movement? The object of I.N.A. was not to show any way to 
the revolutionary Nationalist forces, or to take advantage of 
the causes of decline of bourgeois nationalism, or to expose 
the tendency of compromise underneath the verbal radicalism 
of the upper middle class, or to indicate the historic necessity 
for the fight for freedom or to enunciate in general the 
programme and organisational form the fight was bound to 
assume in its future phases. It’s role was over with the historic 
Red Fort trial. It could not also act in the prevailing political 
condition in India. Indian politics was dominated by the 
interests of intellectuals, artisans, small traders and peasantry. 
Contradictory forces operating in the country prevented these 
forces of national revolution from organising into a democratic 
party. Subhas Bose was conscious of this and therefore he 
put all his energy in building up an Army of liberation for the 
limited objective of liberating India from the hands of the 
British [mperialists. He believed that “revolution can wait but 
freedom cannot”. The idea which dominated the mind of 
Subhas Bose, as with all nationalist leaders was how to have 
“the oportunity of self-development and self-fulfilment”. This 
was the basic “national idea’. In the past C.R. Das had 
categorically ruled out “armed revolution”. He said, “I ask 
those youngmen who are addicted to revolutionary methods, 
do they think that the people will side with them? When life 
and property is threatened the inevitable result is that the 
people who suffer or who think that they may suffer recoil 
from such activities ..... I appeal to the young men of Bengal 
who may even in their heart of hearts think in favour of 
violent methods, to desist from such thought ..... freedom 
cannot be achieved by such methods”. Was this appeal lost 
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upon the ears of Subhas Bose? The political activities of 
Subhas Bose fully demonstrate that he was consistently 
following the “National ideas” expounded by C.R. Das. 

We are therefore not surprised to see the disintegration of 
Indian National Army just after the historic trial was over. 
They were carefully kept away from fraternising with their 
colleagues in the Indian Army. Their task was over with the 
achievement of freedom for which they had shed their blood. 
And this was the task which was set before them by Subhas 
Bose, when announced the birth of Indian National Army in 
Malaya in 1943. 

“It requires a great deal of imagination now to picture the 
transformation that Indian society underwent as a result of 
political power passing into the hands of the British since the 
latter half of the eighteenth century” .. (1) writes Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Unless we understand the essential aspect of 
these changes and their impact on the mind of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, it will not be possible to have a proper estimate of his 
personality and his mission. It is very interesting to find a 
challenging contrast between Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Gandhi. Gandhi’s political career started from South Africa 
and ended in the struggle in India. Subhas on the other hand 
began his political career in India which ended in the struggle 
outside the Indian frontier. But the impact of these outstanding 
careers has not ended with their exit from the political horizon 
of India. Gandhi’s moralising politics through the three 
principles of truth, non-violence and purity of the soul as 
means of fighting injustice and tyranny through Satyagraha 
and constructive programme, in order to co-ordinate and 
synthesise social, political and economic life for establishing 
effective democracy, and laying the foundations of a new 
social order based on justice and equality and thus pave the 
way for World peace, still remain to be realised. A careful 
reappraisal of their careers and their acts of omission and 
commission will no doubt be very useful. 

The Britishers had come to India for the purpose of trade 
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and had later founded the Empire. For the purpose of 
administration they found the willing co-operation of the 
Hindus very useful. The Hindus fell in line with the new 
political order and with sufficient ability and initiative made 
the new situation a ladder for their progress. This does not 
mean however that the Muslims proved to be very ineffective 
in playing their role in the public life of the country. The 
British utilised the communal distinction to their own 
advantage. They constantly harped upon their social and 
religious differences and created a gulf between the two 
communities which had come to be forged into one during 
the Moghul rule. A composite culture had come to be forged 
during the Muslim rule, which received a sudden setback 
from the British occupation of India. The rebellion of 1857 
against the British proved to be disastrous from all angles. 
The most outstanding peroduct of the composite culture was 
Raja Rammohan Roy. The dawn of the nineteenth century 
saw anew awakening in the land. It was cultural and religious 
in-character. It was a combination of both Renaissance and 
Reformation, atonce national and conservative, which tended 
to be a revival of India’s culture and a reform of India’s 
religion. Raja Rammohan Roy tried to give it a cosmopolitan 
and eclectic colour. He tries to assimilate what was good and 
useful in other cultures and religious. He was a visible 
embodiment of the new awakening in India, and heralded a 
new era in India’s history. But the new era started by Raja 
Rammohan Roy and followed by Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore, Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Ram Krishna Paramhansa, Vivekananda, 
Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Arabindo Ghosh and 
Rabindra Nath Tagore all of whome tried to narrow down the 
difference between the Hindus and the Muslims, came to a 
dead end. Renaissance was not fulfilled. 

Subhas Chandra Bose who was born in this social and 
political environment of the country saw into the situation. 
Subhas was profoundly influenced by the moral awakening 
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in the country, but at the same time was shocked by the 
political dependence of the country. “I am inclined to think”, 
says Subhas, “that politically the country was still dead”. He 
wondered why the leaders whom he respected were not ‘anti- 
British’ and ‘anti-government’. He could not follow how 
Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen could regard the advent 
of the British as a divine dispensation. He could not also 
tolerate pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar co-operating with 
the British Government, though the keynote of his character 
was an acute sense of independence and self-respect. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was “anit-British and ‘anit-government’ from 
his birth. It was explosive in his character. Like Gandhi, 
Subhas also suffered from a sense of political humiliation 
born of a subject race. Gandhi successfully tried to sublimate 
his sense of humiliation by practising Ahimsa and tolerance, 
observing silence and fast. Subhas was a pragmatist, and did 
not have faith in these methods. 

He openly rebelled against these Gandhian practices. 
Subhas always questioned how Gandhi’s subjective approach 
to political problems could bring independence to India or 
elevate the socially degraded population of the country. He 
thought it was an obsession with Gandhi which would lead 
the country to self-complacency. 

The image of Subhas Chandra Bose is in full conformity 
with his historical role and personal performance. He will 
always remain a controversial figure in History, for he was 
not willed by the gods to give shape to his mission. He 
restlessly struggled and came to a dead end. But the 
fundamentals of his faith and idealism remain. In Subhas we 
see evolution of a personality through a life of relentless 
struggle. It is a tragedy that full development of a unique 
personality in the emancipation movement in India and Asia 
could not take place and his life story became engulfed 
mystery. It is no wonder that lack of information would lead 
people to take a wrong view of his life and his historic role 
and military exploits affected by the exigencies of war-time 
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propaganda by the British and Allied forces. 

What an trony of fate, people like Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee who composed the “Bande Mataram” song and 
still continued in the Government service. “All this could 
happen some decades ago” says Subhas, “because that was 
an age of transition, probably an age of political immaturity”. 

Since 1905 political consciousness became sharpened. 
People became more resentful of the Government action; the 
Government in turn became more suspicious of what the 
people said or wrote. It was an age when politics and morality 
could no longer be separated. Gandhi himself treated religion 
and politics as one indivisible whole. It was no longer possible 
for even Subhas to stand clear of this development. He writes, 
S62: I am convinced that life is one whole”. However, there 
was a gulf of difference between Subhas and Gandhi in their 
thinking and approach to political problems. Subhas thought 
that there was “a deplorable lack of clarity in the plan that the 
Mahatma had formulated and that he himself did not have a 
clear idea of the successive stages of the campaign which 
would bring India to her cherished goal of freedom”...... (1) 

Subhas did not surrender himself to Gandhi, as many had 
done. He attacked Gandhism and said that the Gandhian school 
of thought had created a feeling and impression that 
modernism was bad, large scale production was an evil, wants 
should not be increased and the standard of living should not 
be raised. He could not tolerate the idea of going back to the 
age of the bullock cart. He did realise the importance of the 
soul but that did not mean that is should be developed at the 
cost of physical culture and military training. He preached 
the ideal of activism and said, “It is a passivism, not 
philosophic but actual, which I protect. He deplored that 
ascetics and ashrams and institutions of ascetics and Yogis 
should keep preaching passivism. He dreamed of an India 
free, happy and great. He said, “In India to-day we want to 
philosophy of activism. We must be inspired by robust 
optimism. We have to live in the present and to adapt ourselves « 
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to modern conditions.” 

I consider Subhas and Gandhi to be supreme patriots. But 
Gandhi was more than a patriot, we gave a new world-view. 
His activities were multi-dimensional. He combined agitation 
with constructive work, modern value of freedom with ancient 
wisdom and ultimately expounded his new world-view, in . 
which Subhas failed, did not spare either of them long enough 

/ to work out their ideals. Both were lost to the country when 
their presence was most needed. Gandhi died by the assassin’s 
bullets and how the end of Subhas came is still a mystery. 
His death is disputted. 

In 1933 Subhas Bose left India and proceeded to Austria 
for medical treatment. There he began to take active interest 
in European politics and started correspondence with leading 
politicians of the day. He endeavoured to create in the people 
of the continent of Europe an interest in the Indian political 
movement and to win their sympathy for the struggle for 
freedom carried on by the Indian National Congress, and 
moral support against Great Britain. He travelled widely, and 
studied the famous Czech Youth movement, ‘Sakol’. He 
acquainted himself with the history of the Czechoslovakia 
legion which was created during the First World War outside 
Czechoslovakia with the support of Great Britain and Russia 
to fight for the liberation of that country from Austrian 
domination. He took the opportunity for the first time in 
Europe to speak on India’s struggle for freedom carried on 
by the Indian National Congress. By personal contacts, 
correspondence, lectures and writings, he tried to draw . 
attention of the Europeans to the just cause of India’s 
independence. He sincerely believed that if he succeeded in 
his efforts, he would then have fulfilled an important mission 

. in Europe and would have won some political advantage for 
India. But the Indian National Congress failed to give him 
the required support. He even came into open conflict with 
Gandhi and other rightist elements in the Congress. From his 
study of the history of Italian Freedom movement he gained 
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an insight into the technique to be employed in the first stage 
of the national awakening of the Indian people. “He came to 
believe in young trained cadres who would preach to the 
Indian people and bring national consciousness to them”’.. (1) 

He also benefitted from Irish experience and did not 
encourage in practice the formation of too many underground 
‘ organizations in Bengal. He was disappointed to learn that 
the Congress had rejected his plan for methodical propaganda 
in foreign countries on behalf of the congress. Subhas Bose 
studied the revolutionary movement of modern Turkey. His 
study of the model impressed him very much. He found that 
kamal Ataturk had put many restrictions on the people and 
had not allowed free play to indisciplined liberalism and 
individualism. He found that the building up of a new nation 
could only be undertaken by a political party when it embodied 
the unity and determination of the entire people. He learnt in 
a pragmatic way that the transitional period of the first few ` 
decades, a strong and centralised region would be desirable 
in India, if India wanted to make success of the political 
system it adopted after freedom. Here he differed from Gandhi 
who believed in decentralised democratic institution. Subhas 
Bose however believed that India must break away from many 
of its immobile traditions which no longer served any useful 
purpose, if she wanted to assert her identity amongst the 
nations of the World. It is significant that Jawaharlal Nehru 
who was so much trusted and loved by Gandhi rejected the 
Gandhian approach and adopted the policy of Subhas Bose in 
great detail. The policy of strict neutrality, which Subhas 
Bose had observed being practised in Turkey, was commended 
as a vital foreign policy for India. He declared that when 
India became free, she would never get mixed up in the 
quarrels of the big powers but remain neutral. 

It is astonishing to find that Subhas Bose had been able to 
impress the European intellectuals during his short stay in 
Europe. Romain Rolland was so much impressed by his 
intelligence that he wrote in his diary : “ ..... He has judged 
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events and men with the eye of a true statesman and with 
remarkable effort and objectivity”. 

It is a big question in history why Subhas Bose did not 
visit Soviet Russia and make personal cotacts with the leading 
men in the Kremlin. Was it because the USSR showed no 
interest in world-wide revolution in favour of her national 
interest? 

“Tt will be agreed on all hands”, said Subhas, “that we 
have to bring India before the world more than we have done 
so far, India’s problems, after all, are world problems. On our 
close contact with the progressive movements will depend 
not only the slavation of India but also of the suffering 
humanity as well”. 

Subhas had realised that no country could live in isolation. 
The World has shrunk to the modern means of speedy 
communication, and therefore every national problem must 
be viewed in the international context. This fact was also 
realised by Jawaharlal Nehru and his foreign policy was guided 
by this principle. Subhas Bose had devoted a good part of his 
European stay in conducting propaganda for Indian 
emancipation and in educating peoples and nations on the 
real state of affairs in India. The British had kept the world 
dark about India and her freedom struggle. Subhas Bose 
counteracted this false propaganda about India, and 
enlightened the World about the true conditions obtaining in 
India, and also acquainted the World with the positive 
achievements of the Indian people in every sphere of human 
activity. 

In 1938 Subhas Bose uttered in the Haripura Congress 
that India’s phenomenal mass energy and enthusiasm should 
be directed on proper lines. “Have we got a well-disciplined 
volunteer corps for this purpose”? asked Subhas. “Have we 
got a cadre of officers for our national service? Do we provide 
_ any training for our budding leaders, for our promising young 
workers? ..... It will be admitted on all hands that a thorough 
scientific training is a requisite for our workers”. 
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Subhas Bose had struck a prophetic note about the partition 
of India “If the new constitution is finally rejected, I have no 
doubt that Britsh ingenuity will seek some other constitutional 
device for partitioning India and thereby neutralising the 
transfer of power to the Indian people”. 

Subhas Bose’s warnings came too true within a decade. 
But who heeded to his warnings? The acceptance of office in 
the provinces had led the congres to limit its activities to 

constitutionalism. Congress was no longer prepared for any 
big campaign of civil disobedience. 

Gandhi had expressed his desire to dissolve the congress 
after independence. But Subhas had opposed: the idea. He 
said that “the party that wins freedom for India should also 
be the party that will put into effect the entire programme of 
post-war reconstruction. Only those who have won power 
can handle it properly. If other people are pitchforked into 
seats of power which they were not responsible for capturing, 
they will lack that strength, confidence and idealism which is 
indispensable for revolutionary reconstruction”. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had accepted this ieda of Subhas Bose 
and opposed Gandhi in this matter. Subhas Bose had also 
repudiated the idea that a party retaining power in its hands 
after winning freedom would convert the State into a 
totalitarian one, if there is only one party. He said, “there is 
no reason why other parties should be banned ..... The 
existence of more than one party and the democratic basis of 
the Congress Party, will prevent the future Indian State 
becoming a totalitarian one. Further, the democratic basis of 
the party will ensure that leaders are not thrust on the people 
from above but are elected from below. Many decry Subhas 
Bose as being a totalitarian. But these farsighted observations 
show how great a democrat he was. These ideas have been in 
the constitution of India. 

Subhas Bose was among the few Indian leaders to realise 
the basic needs of national planning. He had indicated the | 
lines on which planning should proceed. “I have no doubt in 
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my mind”, said Subhas, “that our national problems relating 
to the eradication of poverty, illiteracy and disease and to 
scientific production and distribution can be tackled only along 
socialistic lines. The very first thing that our future national 
government will have to do is to set-up a commission for 
drawing up a comprehensive plan for reconstruction”. 

After achieving independence Jawaharlal Nehru set up the 
National Development Council adumbrated by Subhas Bose. 
Equally far-sighted was Subhas Bose’s emphasis on family 
planning. he said, “with regard to the long-term programme 
for free India, the first problem to tackle is that of our 
increasing population ..... if the population goes up by leaps 
and bounds, as it has done. in the recent past, our plans are 
likely to fall through. It will therefore be desirable to restrict 
our population until we are able to feed, clothe and educate 
those who already exist”. 

Subhas Bose also differed from Gandhi in this matter. 
Gandhi laid stress on Brahmacharya or self-restraint as a 
panacea for population explosion. Being a pragmatist Subhas 
Bose could not subscribe to the idealistic views of Gandhi. 
However critical Subhas had been about Gandhi, his respect 
for him was endured. “We need him to keep us united”, said 
Subhas, “we need him to keep our struggle free from bitterness 
and hatred. We need him for the cause of Indian independence. 
What is more—we need him for the cause cf humanity”. 

Subhas Bose was however over-confident of his mission. 
He decided to get elected as President of the Indian National 
Congress for the second time. Gandhi did not approve his 
candidature for the second term. Subhas was keen to give a 
left orientation to the congress. He said, “the issue is not a 
personal one. The progressive sharpening of the anti- 
imperialist struggle in India has given birth to new ideas, 
ideologies, problems and programme. People are consequently 
veering round to the opinion that, as in other countries, the 
Congress Presidential election in India should be fought on 
the basis of definite problems and programmes so that the 
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contest may help the clarification of issues and give a clear 
indication of the working of the public mind”. He drew 
particular attention to the basic issues of federation on which 
the Congress Working Committee was not firm. Gandhi wrote 
in the Harijan warning against the ‘impending anarchy and 
dead ruin in the country’. Subhas Bose disregarding this 
waming decided to take up the challenge. He won the election 
by a majority of 200 votes to the consternation of his 
opponents. Gandhi said, “the defeat is more mine than 
Sitaramayya’s”. He proceeded to avenge the defeat and 
advised Subhas Bose “to choose a homogeneous Cabinet and 
enforce his (Leftist) Programme without let or hindrance”. 
This advice was really a challenge and threat to Subhas Bose’s » 
leadership. He could not form the New Congress Working 
Committee against this veiled threat. The members of the old 
Working Committee resigned en-masse. Gandhi went to 
Rajkot to settle a dispute with the ruler. The prospect of any 
settlement became remote and dim. It added to the worry of 
Subhas Bose, and he failed to reap the fruits of his victory. 
The Tripuri Session of All India Congress Committee began 
on 10 March 1939 without Subhas Bose on the chair. His 
Presidential address was read by Sarat Bose with Maulana 
Azad on the chair. Subhas Bose was too ill to participate in 
the Congress Session. His main emphais was an immediate 
demand for freedom : “The time has come for us to raise the 
issue of Swaraj and to submit our national demand to the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The time is 
long past when we could have adopted a passive attitude and 
waited for the Federal scheme to be imposed on us. The 
problem no longer is as to when the Federal scheme will be 
forced down on our throats. The problem is as to what we 
should do if the Federal Scheme is conveniently shelved for a 
few years till peace is established in Europe and Britain will 
again adopt a strong Empire policy”. Subhas Bose further 
added, “In my opinion we should submit our national demand 
to the British Government and give a certain time-limit within 
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which a reply is to be received. If no reply is received within 
this period or if an unsatisfactory reply is received, we should 
resort to such sanctions as we posess in order to enforce our 
national demand ..... What more opportune moment could we 
find in our national history for a final advance in the direction 
of Swaraj, particularly when the international situation is 
favourable to us? Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, I may 
say that all the facts of the present day situation are so much 
to our advantage that one should entertain the highest degree 
of optimism”. Like Lokmanya Tilak, Subhas Bose also 
believed in the doctrine that “Britain’s difficulty was India’s 
Opportunity”. 

However his hands were tied at Tripuri and he could do 
nothing without the prior approval of Gandhi. Even Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and Jawaharlal Nehru failed to create any 
impression on Gandhi. Subhas Bose therefore considered it 
necessary to submit his resignation to the All India Congress 
Committee, which was readily accepted by the Congress. 

Why did Gandhi force Subhas Bose to quit the Presidential 
Chair? Was it that he had a secret meeting with the German 
consul in Bombay in 1938? However people did not approve 
Gandhi’s style. ‘It was one of the extremely few occasions’, 
writes Hiren Mukherjee, “when the great man,'so cool and 
collected in his dignity, seemed small and peevish”. 

Subhas Bose protested against Gandhi primarily for his 
passive attitude towards freedom movement. Gandhi allowed 
forces to play against one another because he would put any 
pressure or compell his decision on matters which necessarily 
require moral consideration. He waited for too long to start 
his quit India movement in 1942. Since 1939 he had been 
giving opportunity to the British Government to declare its 
war aims. But the British Government deliberately kept the 
issue hanging. Subhas Bose wanted Gandhi should start his 
movement against the British Government right in 1939 so 
that it should have yielded to his demand long before it could 
put down any mass movement with drastic hands. 
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Unfortunately Gandhi had left the issue unresolved. Subhas 
Bose arrived in the far East in Agust, 1942 and declared war 
against the British and the Americans immediately. Is it a 
coincidence that Gandhi also started his quit India movement 
in August 1942? Was it accidental? or was it deliberate on 
the part of Gandhi to out-do the I.N.A. movement started by 
Subhas Bose? It is a point which required careful 
consideration. , 

Most of the ideas elaborated by Subhas Bose in his 
provisional Government have been effectively incorporated 
in the Indian Constitution. Jawaharlal Nehru put into effect 
in foreign policy and non-alignment policy with great success. 
Unfortunately he did not appreciate Subhas Bose’s objection 
to the Parliamentary form of democracy on the British model. 
Had Jawaharlal Nehru heeded to his objection perhaps most 
of the groaning crisis through which India is passing at the 
moment could have been avoided. Jawaharlal Nehru failed to 
introduce proportionate representation in the country and also 
the right to recall, which are very important factors in the 
successful running of large democracies like India. It was the 
idea of Subhas Bose to give a Constitution to the country 
which would be a synthesis of communism and fascism for 
he had scant respect for British form of Parliamentary 
democracy. This British model did not appeal to him because 
of its slowing effect in introducing dynamic reforms in the 
country. Unfortunately his suggestions were disregared by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. , 

Subhas Bose had entertained great hopes on Jawaharlal 
Nehru. But he was shocked and hurt, and attributed his defeat 
entirely to Nehru. In a letter to his nephew Amiya Nath Bose, 
he wrote : “Nobody has done more harm to me personally 
and our (the leftist) cause in this crisis than Pandit Nehru”. 

To the agreeable surprise of all, Subhas Bose, within three 
days of his resignation from the Congress Presidency, 
announced the formation of a new party called the Forward 
Bloc. Its object was “to rally all the radical and anti-imperialist 
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progressive elements in the country on the basis of a minimum 
programme, representing the greatest common measure of 
agreement among the radicals of all shades of opinion”. Bose 
set before the new party the three-fold task of winning over 
the majority of the Congress to its viewpoint, consolidating 
the leftist forces and prevailing on the Congress to resume 
the national struggle. The aim of the Bloc was complete 
political independence and the establishment of a socialist 
state in India. 

A left consolidation committee comprising the Forward 
Bloc, the Congress Socialist party, the Radical Democratic 
Party led by M.N. Roy and the National Front (Communists) 
was formed. All these units enjoyed an equal status and the 
Left Consolidation Committee could act only when there was 
unanimous agreement amongst all of them. But it proved to 
be more of a hindrance than a help to Bose. This Committee 
failed even to make any impression on the Rightist forces in 
the Congress. The A.I.C.C. indeed assed two resolutions which 
were expressly meant to combat and contain the Leftist 
challenge. | 

Subhas Bose called upon the Left Consolidation Committee 
to observe 9 July as a protest day against the A.I.C.C.’s 
resolutions. Despite the Congress President’s warning, many 
protest meetings and demonstrations were held at several 
places. An explanation was called from Subhas Bose for the 
defiance of the waming. Gandhi promptly drafted a resolution 
for the Congress Working Committee disqualifying Subhas 
Bose as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, which post he still held, and also debarring him 
from being a member of any elective Committee for three 
years from August 1939. Gandhi justified this action as ‘the 
mildest possible’. , 

However, Subhas Bose was not shaken by this action of 
Gandhi. Rather he took it sportingly, and said that the decision 
of the Working Committee “is the logical process of Right 
consolidation which has been going on for the last few years 
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and which has been accentuated by the acceptance of 
ministerial office in the provinces. The action of the Working 
Committee has served to expose the real character of the 
majority party in the congress and the role it has been playing”. 
He was hopeful of the Leftist followers to stand by his side 
and convert the rank and file in the Congress to his point of 
view and secure a reversal of the present policy of 
constitutionalism and reformism and resume the national 
struggle for independence with the united strength of the Indian 
people. 

Subhas Bose had foreseen that the Second World War 
would break out soon with Hitler’s invasion of Poland. It 1s 
strange that the Congress leaders as well as Gandhi did not 
foresee this event. And India was, as expected, dragged into 
the war by a special Ordinance of the Governor-General 
without any formal consultation with Indian leaders. Although 
the Congress was committed by its resolutions to resist the 
exploitation of India’s resources for an imperialist war, it did 
nothing but decide to mark time and demand that the British 
Government should clearly enunciate its war and peace aims 
and how they were to be made applicable to India. 

Subhas Bose was unexpectedly invited to the meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee. He urged the Congress 
Executive to define the Congress attitude to war. He strongly 
opposed the passive stand of the Congress and called upon it 
to give an immediate ultimatum to the British Government, 
as he had pleaded in his presidential address at Tripuri. His 
plea however was disregarded by the Congress Executive. He 
then convened an Anti-imperialist Conference at Nagpur to 
bring pressure on the Congress. He reminded the conference 
that Britain’s difficulty was India’s opportunity and it was 
time that India launched an all-out struggle for freedom. The 
Congress remained impervous to his call. 

Subhas Bose critical of the Congress attitude and he started 
a weekly journal to popularise the Forward Bloc. Week after 
week the journal stressed the need for an immediate and all- 
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Out struggle against the British Government. In signed 
editorials he called upon the Congress and the country at 
large to strike the iron while it was hot. He fiercely attacked 
the Rightist leaders of the Coagress, who had lost dynamism 
and revolutionary urge, as they wanted nothing less than 
complete surrender on the part of the left. The Congress had 
charged the Forward Bloc being a body composed of 
Opportunists and fascists. 

Ridiculing the charge Subhas Bose wrote : “to accuse the 
Forward Bloc of opportunism is amusing indeed. A member 
of the Bloc has to fight on two fronts — British Imperialism 
and Congress Bureaucratism — and has to suffer persecution 
at the hands of both. From the personal point of view he has 
nothing to gain but everything to lose. The line of least 
resistance and the path of opportunism however take one 
straight to the Rightist Camp. And as for fascists, if this term 
indicates those who call themselves Hitlers, Super-Hitlers and 
budding Hitlers, then these specimens of humanity are to be 
found in the Rightist Camp. 

Subhas Bose’s criticism of the Congress, their sacred cows’ 
— spinning and prohibition — whatever their merit they could 
never become effective instruments of political struggle 
stung Gandhi to the quick. “The spinning wheel abides”, 
retorted Gandhi in an editorial in Harijan. Gandhi also made 
no secret of his intention to compromise with Britain if it 
could be had with honour. Therefore, he was in no hurry to 
launch a fight with the British Government on which Subhas 
Bose was so keen. 

In his eagerness to capture political power by the Indian 
masses as early as possible, and reconstruct India’s national 
economy on a socialist basis, Subhas Bose pleaded with 
Gandhi to assume leadership of the struggle for freedom for 
which it was the most opportune moment. But Gandhi was in 
no hurry. He is reported to have told Subhas Bose, when he 
called on him at Sevagram on his way to Calcutta, “why do 
you think we cannot get better opportunities later on? Whether 
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England loses or wins this war, she will be weakened by it; 
she will not have the strength to shoulder the responsibliities 
of administering the country and with slight effort on our part 
she will have no alternative but to recognise India’s 
independence. Both politically and morally. I feel, we should 
not be hasty in launching a movement at the present juncture. 
My conscience tells me to wait for better times”. 

Subhas Bose pleaded with Gandhi to give a call to the 
nation. He said the whole nation would respond to it. But 
Gandhi was adamant. When Gandhi stuck to his view, Subhas 
Bose requested him to bless the movement to be launched by 
him. Gandhi again remarked that a movement at this juncture 
would be politically inopportune and morally unjustifiable. 
“But if your conscience tells you that this is the best time for 
striking out, go ahead and do your best. If you come out 
successful, I shall be the first to congratulate you”. | 

Subhas Bose bade goodbye to Gandhi and returned to 
Calcutta. Ordinance rule had since been thrust on Bengal 
with full rigour. He took the first opportunity to defy this rule 
and held his meeting at Shraddhanand park on 31 January 
1940. Curiously enough he was not arrested, while all his 
associates had been clapped back to jail. He then turned his 
attention to the demolition of Holwell monument. But he was 
arrestes on 2 july under Section 129 of the Defence of India 
Rules, before he could had the first batch of volunteers to 
demolish the monument on 3 July. 

Subhas Bose was resentful and bitter against the British 
Government as also against the so-called popular ministry in 
Bengal. He was also bitter against the Congress High 
Command for the petty rancour it had exhibited towards him. 
In a letter to his brother Sarat Bose, he wrote “the more I 
think of Congress politics, the more convinced I feel that in 
future we should devote more energy and time to fight the 
High Command. If power goes into the hands of such men, 
vindictive, unscrupulous persons when Swaraj is won, what 
will happen to the country?” 
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But Subhas Bose was more concerned with the immediate 
prospects before India. He went cold when he thought over 
his prolonged incarceratious, particularly at a time when 
opportunity was knocking on India’s doors. He was kept 
brooding over the idea “an enemy’s enemy is one’s friend”. 
How could he let slip this grand opportunity? The gods did 
not favour M.N. Roy during the first World War. Would he 
be favoured by the gods now? How best to translate his 
dreams into reality was really staggering. Gandhi would not 
support him. Nehru would cold shoulder him. The Left 
consolidation Committee was a flop now. The Radical 
Democratic Party had already deserted him. The Congress 
Socialist party and the National Front (The Communist Party) 
also had followed suit. How should he win his escape? Where 
was the prospect? Even if he escaped to Germany, would it 
be worth the game? He may risk his life in the gamble of 
power politics, but would the gamble be worth the risk? But 
Subhas Bose had made the decision. He would take the risk 
regardless or consequences. For he knew he was going to be 
a martyr for the great cause of India’s freedom. He was ready 
for it. 

The day fixed for the Great Escape arrived.The dramatic 
event shook the country unawares. When the British 
Government came to know about his silent escape, Subhas 
Bose had gone beyond the frontiers where the British flag 
flew. The mystery of his disappearance is a grand drama for 
all times to come. 

People keep asking, was Subhas a patriot? Was he a 
socialist? Was he a commuinist? Was he a facist? If he had 
escaped from India, why did he not escape to Russia? Why 
did Gandhi bless his mission when he did not agree to launch 
any movement against the British Government himself, when 
the War broke? What was the urgency to start “Quit India 
Movement” in 1942? Was it to take the wind out of the sails 
of Subhas Bose’s adventure? Or was there any other mystery 
behind it? Perhaps history would be revealed when all facts 
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are collected together. Unlike Gandhi, Subhas is a romantic 
hero; a martyr; a man of destiny; a prophet of nationalism; a 
mystic; a revolutionary; a samanyaybadi; and above all a 
legendary figure. Subhas Bose’s flight from Calcutta to Berlin 
through a dragnet of British policemen, spies and informers 
ranks among the most dramatic and sensational escapes in 
history. | 

Difference between Gandhi and Subhas lay in the means 
they adopted, and not in the ends they pursued. The implication 
in Gandhi’s approach to India’s problem of freedom was too 
clear to Subhas. How could a poor and backward subject 
country like India regain its lost glory merely by Gandhian 
methods? The basic difference in their approach was quite 
evident. And they were both conscious of it. Since Gandhi’s 
image had been built over the years, it was not easy for 
Subhas to wrest power from his hands. In socio-political and 
economic matters Gandhi took a horizontal view. Subhas 
therefore could not understand his subjective stand in politics. 
Gandhi did not şart his political career as a professional 
politician. He was thrown into politics accidentally. He took 
art in the South African Indian struggle for establishing human 
rights and social justice. It was not his idea to politicalise the 
movement. In India too he took part in the Champaran 
Movement to establish Human Rights, which idea was later 
accepted by the United National/ Organization. He always 
judged a thing from a status of equality. He gradually came 
to evolve his political career. With Subhas, however, it was 
not the same. He was a determined politician. His dialictical 
training had made him a cold realist. It was not surprising 
therefore that he should accuse Gandhi and the Congress 
High Command for their passive role during the crisis created 
by the British rule. he could understand Gandhi, but he could 
not follow the role played by other leftists, including Nehru. 
He was a political strategist and wanted to stall the British 
Government from reaping any political advantage out of the 
passive role played by Gandhi and the Congress High 
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Command. He knew that once the British Government was 
out of the wood, it would be back to its game of divide and 
rule policy. History shows how true he was. 

Some have read tragedy in the life of Subhas Chandra 
Bose. They think had the British established social contacts 
with Indians in 1918 on terms of equality, Indian politics 
would have taken _a different turn. Bose can be read as a ` 
symbol of all that went wrong between Britain and the people 
of India’, writes Huge Toye, “whom she had tried so long 
and earnestly to rule”. He has made three pointed questions, 
what if any was the justification for revolt of the popular 
leaders of India? What justification was there for the Indian 
National Army? What in fact is there to regret in Britain’s 
record? 

These questions betray a lack of knowledge on the part of 
the author. The matter was not as simple as he tried to make 
it out. He ascribed to Subhas Bose ‘anti-British’ and ‘anti- 
Government’ attitude and thus tried to simplify the matter 
into a dispute between Britain and India. Was the matter as 
simple as that? What about the British colonial policy? Did 
not Britain’s imperial policy Poe the colonies to revolt against 
the order? 

Unless one understands this position, the role played by 
Subhas Chandra Bose in the emancipation of South East Asia 
and South Asia and India in particular cannot be appreciated. 
Was Indian National Army a revolutionary Army? Or was it 
just an Army of mercenary soldiers? 

After his escape from India in January 1941, Subhas 
Chandra Bose came to Germany and made quick contacts 
with the German Government. He formed an ‘Indian Legion’, 
but finding that it would not be possible to realize his dreams 
by continuing his ineffective stay in Germany, he decided to 
go to the Far East in 1943. There he took charge of the 
Independence League, formed a ‘provisional Government of 
Free India and declared war against Great Britain and 
America. He marched with the Indian National Army and 
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reached Imphal in 1944. But since by this time the war 
Situation in Europe and Asia had taken a turn in favour of the 
Allies, his campaign petered out. 

Subhas Chandra Bose thought “India is the key-stone of 
the World edifice and a free India spells the destruction of 
Imperialism thoughout the World”. 

The last pronouncement of Subhas Chandra Bose was 
prophetic. He declared on 15 August 1945 as supreme 
Commander of the I.N.A.” ..... There is no power on earth 
that can keep India enslaved. India shall be free and before 
long’. Subhas Chandra Bose understood very clearly the 
Imperial interests of the British, and he never believed that 
they would easily leave India or her colonies without battle. 

After the British were driven out of the East by the Japanese 
might and revolts on the colonies, it was no longer possible 
for them to find any excuse for prolonging their stay in India. 

Gandhi had all along doubts about the success of Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s Indian National Army against the 
overwhelming might of the British and the Allies. When he 
heard there was no hope of his Army winning, -he started 
making negotiation with the British for a compromise. When 
Subhas Chandra Bose heard that Gandhi had written off 
chances of his victory in the war and had begun to negotiate 
with the British for a compromise, he addressed a long 
message to Gandhi over the Rangoon radio on 6th July 1944. 
This message was in defence of his political activities since 
his flight from India in January 1944. 

“From my experience of the British Government while I 
was inside India”, said Subhas Chandra-Bose, “from the secret 
information that I have gathered about Britain’s policy while 
outside India and from what I have seen regarding Britain’s 
aims and intentions throughout the World, I am honestly 
convinced that the British Government will never recognise 
India’s demand for independence. Britain’s war effort today 
is to exploit India to the fullest degree, in her endeavour to 
win this war. During the course of this war, Britain has lost 
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one part of her territory to her enemies and another part to 
her friends. Even if the Allies could somehow win the war, it 
will be United States of America, and not Britain that will be 
top dog in future and it will mean that Britain will become a | 
protege of the USA”. He further said, “In such situation British 
would try to make good their present losses by exploiting 
India more ruthlessly than ever before”. He warned Gandhi 
from negotiating with them. 

Subhas Chandra Bose had always seen that British defeat 
in war might create the best opportunity for the essential 
seizure of power. He still thought his objective attainable in 
India, whatever happened in South-East Asia. His I.N.A. will 
carry the infection of his influence into the Indian Army, it 
will loosen the grip of the British power and deepen nationalist 
confidence. He therefore battled against any political 
compromise with the British. The magnitude of his conception, 
the example of his sacrifice and personal magnetism and 
patriotism, created a halo round him. His place in Indian 
History cannot be denied by any measure. He was impassioned 
and indomitable. He was against the partition idea. Throughout 
his public career he never discriminated between Hindus and 
Muslims. The events which followed soon proved that the 

ritish could no longer hold India in the face of another great 
rebellion like the one in 1857. The Red Fort trial fully 
vindicated his hopes. The British could no longer take the 
risk for fear of jeopardising their object. Though Gandhi could 
never support the views of Subhas Chandra Bose, he shared 
his sentiments. It is tragic the two great leaders of Indian 
independence never met again. Had Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
plan of an Indian Liberation been launched in 1942, together 
with Gandhi’s ‘Quit India’ movement in 1942, the future of 
India would have been different. The former British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan in his Memoris (p: 285) said : 
“..... Specially at this particular moment the whole of Indian 
sub-continent had remained totally defenceless and its doors 
open to the enemy. The British rulers in India also knew that 
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in 1942 the Japanese Navy could without any opposition to 
in and out through the Bay of Bengal, and India for the first 
time since its domination by the British was threatened by an 
invasion by an Asian power and the defences that the British 
had built up in India were not equal to the danger”. 

In 1942 Subhas Bose had good reasons to hope, on 
objective consideration, that his aims would be fulfilled. It 
was, however, naive for him to hope that Hitler would go 
against the British and recognize India’s right to independence. 
Disappointed he went to South-East Asia. But then the 
situation had already changed, and his hopes were dashed to 
ground. For this tragedy the leaders of the Congress Committee 
and Gandhi were no less responsible. Perhaps providence 
was against Subhas Chandra Bose. It is a real tragedy that 
post-independent India lost the two great leaders of modern 
_ India for ever. 
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CHAPTER - XII 
GANDHI, NEHRU AND DEMOCRACY 


Like Gandhi Jawaharlal Nehru was also guided by the 
principles of British Constitutional law, and assumed 
parliamentary democracy as the ideal structure of Government. 
Nehru’s thinking had developed within the broad humanist 
liberal traditions of the nineteenth century England. He wrote 
in 1935 “My roots are still perhaps partly in the nineteenth 
= century, and I have been too much influenced by the humanist 
liberal tradition to get out of it completely”. The word 
democracy had different meaning at different stages of Nehru’s 
life. In his early years in the struggle for independence, the 
ideal of democracy was very closely related to the goal of 
self-rule for India. It meant freedom from foreign rule and a 
truly representative government. But in later life his ideas 
regarding democracy had changed considerably. He wrote : 
“I would say that democracy is not only political, not only 
economic but something of the mind, as everything is 
ultimately something of the mind. It involves equality of 
Opportunity to all people, as far as possible, in the political 
and economic dominion. It involves the freedom of the 
individual to grow and to make the best of his capacities and 
ability. It involves a certain tolerance of others and even of 
others opinions when they differ from yours. It involves a 
certain inquisitive search for truth and for, let us say, the 
right thing. That is, it is a dynamic, not a static, thing, and as 
it changes it may be that its domain will become wider and 
wider. Ultimately, it is a mental approach applied to our 
political and economic problems. (Cousins, Talks with Nehru, 
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pp 18 - 19). Gandhi’s influence on Nehru is clearly perceived 
in this definition of democracy. Nehru defined democracy in 
terms of the freedom in which human values can be realized. 
But administrative functions and procedures, as well as, the 
structures of society and the attitude and approach of the 
people to the social problems, and all other correlated problems 
and his later socialist ideas strongly altered his understanding 
of democracy. Nehru, therefore, used the word democracy in 
several different ways, which gave the appearance of his being 
original. Like Gandhi, Nehru also says that the democratic 
state is one in which there is freedom for the realization of 
human values and the creative development of the individual. 
He truly expresses Gandhi’s Sarvoday idea when he says : 
“the purpose of a democratic society is to provide the 
individual with the conditions of creative development” (Ibid., 
p. 6). Nehru was deeply immersed in Gandhian ideal to tolerate 
any “de-individualization and brutalization of individual man”. 
Like Gandhi Nehru also believed that wars and violence had 
the coarsening and vulgarizing effect on the individual. Nehru 
therefore, says “More and more the individual is giving way 
to the crowd. When he is by himself, he can be approached 
and he is responsive to reason. You can appeal to the good 
that is inherit in him, he has a sense of responsibility. His 
conscience, if not always in absolute control, is at least a 
factor in his decisions and actions. But when he 1s attracted to 
the crowd and strange things being to happen. The crowd 
seldom places the reins on itself that the individual often 
feels completed to do. The crowd dominates the individual 
but lacks a conscience of its own. Almost everywhere today 
the individual is giving himself over to the crowd or is being 
seized by the crowd is a Brute. “The crowd terrifies me”, 
Nehru said, “it is this mentality that is bread by war”. and 
asserted that if this process were to continue he doubted 
whether for many sensitive persons life will offer very much 
of value at all (Parliamentary Debates, 1950, Vol. VI, Part II, 
Col. 1382). 
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Nehru tried to give shape to the Gandhi’s ideal of peace. 
It is no wonder that Dr. Henry Kissinger, the U.S. Secretary 
of State, while addressing the Indian Council of world Affairs, 
New Delhi, on 29 October 1974, should pay tribute to the 
vision of Nehru for having perceived the impermanence of 
the post war-world of frozen hostility between, the Super 
Powers and their insistent efforts to enlist other nations on 
One side or the other, Nehru followed the ideal of Gandhi, 
and gave shape to the non-alignment policy developed later 
by him. 

The Objectives Resolution, which was moved by Nehru 
in the Constituent Assembly on December 13, 1946, fulfilled 
the democratic ideals cherished by Gandhi. 

Nehru was too much interested if National ftedh and 
was opposed to all kinds of restriction§ and inhibitions. He 
believed that “it is only in the democratic framework that 
these human values can be obtained.” He could never tolerate 
the authoritarian systems which prevented the growth and 
development of the individual.. Fascism demanded blind 
obedience to the state and communism crushed the free spirit 
of man. Nehru, therefore, says : “India cannot follow much a 
policy. It ultimately hampered the progress of the nation by 
restricting the creative faculties of the common man.” (The 
Hindu, December 11, 1949, p. 8). 

Like Gandhi, Nehru laid great stress on freedom of the 
individual. He believed that if the individual’s growth and 
creative abilities suffered from suppression, the group and 
the nation will ultimately suffer. Nehru was always against 
autocracy and absolutism. He was deeply immersed in the 
nineteenth-century liberalism. Although he never doubted the 
basic validity of the emphasis on human freedom, he directed 
his criticism at the over-simplification of the problem. He. 
said “In a complex society it is not an easy matter to.separate 
individuals and give them perfect freedom.” (Nehru, Glimpses 
of World History, p. 529). This idea of perfect freedom 
weighed very much with Nehru. It only proves how great 
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was the influence of Gandhi on him. “Happiness did not 
come by surely making it a fundamental right”, says Nehru 
(Ibid., p. 532). He did not fail to take into account man’s 
economic needs, but the Gandhian doctrine of individual 
freedom was an essential factor with him. No wonder therefore 
he failed to give it a social and economic dimension. Nehru 
thought that since it was idle to think a perfect state, it was 
inevitable that there should be confrontation between 
individual freedom and social order in society. He says: 
“unless the State is perfect and every individual is perfect, 
there is always some conflict between the freedom of the 
individual and the security of the State (Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Speeches, 1949-53, p. 583). 

‘In the name of democracy people may be incited to do 
wrong, and the structure of the democratic state may be 
destroyed, but Nehru was too tolerant to take any action against 
it. He would be just content to think that it was not his 
conception of democracy. This was evident during the terrible 
communal violence in Delhi and the Punjab in 1947. Nehru 
deprecated the idea of such action, but he tolerated the violence 
lest it should violate the principle of freedom of speech. He 
was confronted with the modern idea of the democratic state 
to preserve individual freedom in the face of the universal 
trend toward centralization. This was perhaps because of the 
direct influence of Gandhi against centralization of all power, 
but Nehru could not submit to his ideal, and there was 
therefore the parting of ways between them. Nehru says : 
“The deep problem of today, to put in this way, is this; you 
cannot escape centralized authority, whether it is of the state, 
whether it is of the big corporation, whether it is of the trade 
union, or whether it is of any group. They all go on being 
centralized authorities. Now all centralization is a slight 
encroachment on the freedom of the individual. We want to 
preserve the freedom of the individual, and at the same time 
we cannot escape centralization in modern society. How to 
balance the two. (Nehru, Glimpses of World. History, 
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p. 934). Nehru realized that the executive arrogated to itself 
increasing powers, and the parliament was getting more and 
more out of touch with important activities of the State, but 
he felt helpless. The process of Centralization went on because 
the system of administration in the modern state is so complex 
and technical that certain decision must be left to the judgments 
of the experts. And the democratically elected parliament finds 
it impossible to control the executive. Nehru says “So the 
civil servants or the technical establishment became 
progressively more and more independent because nobody 
could understand or control them”. [India, Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) Debates, 1948, Vol. III, p. 1783]. 
There was, therefore, the departure from the popular 
conception of sovereignty through elected representatives. 
Nehru admits “The democratic way was not only well-known 
but was common method of functioning in special life.” 
(Discovery of India, p. 253). But he yielded to the modern 
conception of centralized government, forgetting the ancient 
practics which provided historical precedents for the 
development of modern democracy in India. Here the parting 
of ways with Gandhi was complete. Nehru was seized with 
the idea of preserving the units, stability and security of India. 
He realized the problem of a democracy where the mass of 
unthinking humanity tried to elect people of sub-standard 
quality, and the quality of men thus chosen gradually 
deteriorates. The noise and din of election campaign and 
propaganda prevent people from thinking, and they therefore 
produce “a dictator or a dumb politician, who is insensitive, 
who can stand all the din and noise in the world and yet 
remain standing on his two feet. He gets elected while his 
rival collapses because he cannot stand all this din.” (UNESCO 
Symposium, PP 386-7). He admitted that modern democracy 
encouraged the wrong type of political leaders, yet he fondly 
hoped that somehow right policies would be evolved by them. 
How can wrong type of leaders do the right thing? At least 
Gandhi would not accept such lame view. In practice our 
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experienced of Nehru type of democracy is bitter. It is really 
a “licence and permit” Raj., as Rajagopalachari used to bitterly 
criticize Nehru Government. The Indian National Congress 
has come to occupy a position of overwhelming predominance 
in the post-independent India. Gandhi wanted to dissolve the 
congress, but Nehru opposed the idea and for all practical 
purposes converted the Congress into a core-party system. 
Nehru always deprecated the idea of one-party system, but in 
practice he created one-party system in India, by creating 
pre-party government and opposing the formation of a strong 
opposition. Nehru as a political thinker and practical politician 
differed widely. There was wide contradiction in his precept 
and practice. This was not the case with Gandhi. Gandhi did 
what he said. Nehru firmly believed that the democratic system 
of government was largely a question of conflict and balance. 
And his political philosophy and democratic ideas have been 
applied to Indian conditions. He put into practice the political 
theories of the West and tried to make meaningful in an 
entirely different cultural and political context. The basic 
conception had to be worked out in relation to problems which 
were considerably different from those of the West. Nehru 
sought to apply the basic principles of socialism in India 
which was still in the middle ages. The principles of 
democratic socialism was alien to Indian Condition, where 
production was still the greatest economic problem. India 
was not an industrialized state, and the doctrine of socialism 
which originated in an industrialized society could not be 
interpreted by Nehru in an agricultural country in which the 
demand for greater equality in land was the dominant factor 
in the thinking of the masses. Nehru’s approach was halting. 
He tried to adapt the socialistic theory, to the specific problem 
of abolishing big landed estates, but he could only touch the 
fringe of the problem. Socialism says that value is created by 
society as a whole, but Nehru attempted to adapt this theory 
only to specific problems. His interpretation was partial with 
the result that India is a divided house foreboding mass upsurge 
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and violent revolution. The signs of unrest and violence are 
written on the walls. Has Nehru’s role as interpreter of Western 
democracy to India furthered India’s position in Asia? Do 
not democratic India and totalitarian China confront the 
peoples of South-east Asia with altenative systems of 
government and ways of life? Does the Indian condition permit 
the Western-type of parliamentary democracy as adapted by 
Nehru to be a decisive factor in the strategic areas of South- 
Asia? Already the signs are significantly ominous. The 
countries of this area are faced with grave dangers, and the 
picture is dark indeed. Gandhi used to say, that we cannot be 
“wise, temperate and furious’ in a moment. Nehru failed in 
this that he tried to make India wealthy by industrializing the 
_country by copying Western or American model. Gandhi had 
warned that “Western nations are today groaning under the 
heel of the monster god of materialism. Their moral growth 
has become structed. They measure their progress in £.sh.d. 
American wealth has become the standard. She is the envy of 
the other nations. I have heard many of our countrymen say 
that we will gain American wealth but avoid its method. I 
venture to suggest that such an attempt if it were made is 
foredoomed to failure”. This warning was lost on Nehru. He 
quickly brushed aside the Gandhism ideals of decentralized 
administration and economic and political developmental 
programme. Gandhi’s influence on Nehru was great in early 
1920s. Nehru did not understand Gandhi's talks on sin and 
personal situation, and completely rejected his opposition to 
industrialization. But in later years Nehru’s socialism created 
a gulf between himself and Gandhi. Nehru could not tolerate 
Gandhi’s praise of poverty and the ascetic life, and his attitude 
towards present day civilization. Nehru said about Sandhu 
“He is not out to change society or the social structure; he 
devotes himself to the eradication of sin from individuals”. 
Nehru however subscribed to the Gandhi’s views against 
“Class-war , as well as violence associated with communism. 
Nehru nevertheless held that Gandhi’s ideal of the moral 
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individual could never be attained in an environment 
dominated by the conflict-breeding profit motive. Nehru came 
to be influenced by Gandhi’s personality. It was his clear call 
to action more than anything else which attracted Nehru and 
others. Nehru admits “Often they did not understand him. 
But the action that he proposed was something tangible which 
could be understood, and appreciated intellectually. Any action 
would have been welcome after long tradition of inaction 
which our spineless politics had nurtured; brave and effective 
action with an ethical halo about it had an irresistible appeal, 
more to the intellect and the emotions. Step by step he 
convinced us of the rightness of the action, and we want with 
him, although we did not accept his philosophy”. (Nehru, 
Toward Freedom, p 191). No doubt, Nehru considered Gandhi 
to be ideologically “sometimes amazingly backward”, in action 
he had proved to be the greatest revolutionary of recent times. 
Nehru disagreed with the parlour socialists who criticized 
Gandhi as the ‘arch-reactionary’ : “But the little fact remains 
that this “reactionary” knows India, understands India, almost 
is peasant India, and has shaken up India as no so-called 
revolutionary has done”. (Ibid., p. 258). 

The urge to action was characteristic with Nehru, and at a 
critical period of national movement Gandhi came to capture 
his mind. It sounds paradoxical that Nehru should show 
Lenin’s influence on his thinking. Had it been so he could 
have convinced Gandhi and other congress men to try to 
develop ‘the historic sense,’ so that they could understand 
their national problem as “but a part of the world problem of 
capitalist imperialism”. Although he reached the masses, he 
could not convert them the socialism. Nehru was convinced 
that the only key to the solution, of the world’s problems and 
of India’s lay in socialism. He even epitomised his growing 
faith in socialism saying “Socialism is a vital creed which I 
hold with all my head and heart”. But Nehru approached 
Socialism from Psychological stand. He wrote that real 
socialism “involves a profound transformation of the deeper 
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habits of opinion and of character, and this inevitably takes 
time”. (Nehru, India And the World, pp 179-80). 

Nehru also takes up the question of environment. He says: 
under present circumstances ‘he environment is against us, 
and instead of lessening our mutual hatreds and selfishness 
and acquinsitiveness, which lead to conflict, actually 
encourages these evil traits”. 

Nevertheless to progress on socialistic lines, Nehru was 
concerned with a complete change-over from the capitalistic 
system” in order to develop new and more desirable habits 
and ways of thinking”. 

Thus the conflict between Gandhi and Nehru was clear. 
“While Nehru’s approach started with Society and then 
proceeded to the individual, Gandhi’s approach went from 
the individual to the Society from personal to social 
redemption”. (Smith, Nehru and Democracy, p 113). 

Nehru raises the fundamental question of free will and 
determinism. While Nehru thinks that it is will which 
determines society. Nehru says : “Gandhi wants to improve 
the individual intemally, morally and spiritually, and thereby 
to change the external environment”. Nehru thinks that 
Gandhi's approach will be futile as long as society continued 
to be based on acquisitiveness, for the profit motive inevitably 
led to conflict. He says : “The whoie system protects and 
given every scope to man’s predatory instincts; it encourages 
some finer instincts, no doubt, but much more the baser 
instincts of man. Success means the knocking down of others 
and mounting on their vanquished selves”. (Nehru, Toward 
Freedom, p 321). 

Nehru doubted Gandhi’s method of attaining moral 
perfection under such circumstances. Some few individuals 
might respond, but the majority would follow the standards 
of the acquisitive society. Nehru thought that the roots of 
moral problem lay in the social structure. He said : “I consider 
it immoral, that is, basing your society purely on the acquisitive 
instinct”. (The Hindu, Nov. 11, 1954, p.5). 
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He felt that such a basis for society was “absolutely out of 
date”, and that it “has not passed but is passing”. (loc. cit). 

Although Nehru was attracted to Marxism, he did not regard 
it as unquestionable dogma. He was attracted to Marxist theory 
“chiefly because of three main elements which he found in 
that system : a philosophy which gave meaning to the historical 
process, a scientific approach to the problems of society, and 
a moral concern for the poverty-strikes masses”. (Smith, Nehru 
And Democracy p. 114). 

Nehru fondly hoped that in the future the profit motive 
might continue to some extent, but would not be the 
dominating factor in Indian society. He believed that the 
“Indian outlook, even of the masses, has never approved of 
the spirit of acquisitiveness”. (Nehru, The Discovery of India, 
p. 534) .Nehru was convinced that the goal of economic 
democracy would be attained when society was reconstructed 
on the basis of two principles, equality and cooperative effort. 
But Gandhi thought otherwise. He did not believe that material 
progress would add an atom to human happiness. Gandhi was 
convinced and said that the growth of wealth was accompanied 
by various forms of social immorality. He said how factories 
had risen on the corpses of men women and children, as the 
country had rapidly advanced in riches it had gone down in 
morality. Gandhi said that “ours will only be a truly spiritual 
nation when we shall show more truth than gold; greater 
fearlessness than pomp of power and wealth, greater charity 
than love of self. If we will but clear our houses, our palaces 
and temples of the attributes of wealth and show in them the 
attributes of morality, we can offer battle to any combination 
of hostile forces without having to carry the burden of a 
heavy militia. Let us first sick the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added to us. These are real economics”. (Tendulkar, 
Mahatma. P. 230 - 231). 

There was thus wide difference between Gandhi and Nehru 
on the objective of democracy. While Nehru put emphasis on 
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material forces of history, Gandhi claimed virtue to be the 
highest ideal of democracy. Later Nehru “had modified his 
earlier views on three important aspects of socialist theory. 
He no longer felt that the world was forced with a clear-cut 
choice between socialism and capitalism, for these economic 
systems had themselves been greatly modified to meet 
changing conditions. Nehru believed that there was a middle 
way between the extremes of capitalism and collectivism”. 
Perhaps Gandhi’s influence worked imperceptibly on his mind. 
He had tempered his views on class-war. “Nehru wrote that it 
was not by denial or non-recognition of conflicting interests 
that he proceeded, but that he did not want to encourage and 
intensify these conflicts. The best method of solving them 
would be though a peaceful and friendly approach. (Smith, 
Nehru And Democracy, p. 114). As the years passed, Nehru 
became more and more convinced till he asserted that the 
socialist state could be attained through the democratic 
process, and that this was the only way to build it on a firm 
foundation. Nehru was conscious “that democratic functioning 
necessitated a more complicated procedure and took a longer 
time, but justified itself in that it gave due consideration to 
the individual”. 

“Nehru continued to stress the socialist objective. This 
had two elements : a society based on economic and social 
equality, a society in which cooperative effort would replace 
the profit motive. The goal was a classless and casteless 
society, and this was in keeping with the spirit of the present 
age, according to Nehru. The acquisitive instinct had been 
dominant in a society controlled by the profit motive; in the 
socialist society of the future mutual cooperation would replace 
individual greed”. (Smith, Nehru And Democracy, p. 115). 

Here we see distinct influence of Gandhi on Nehru. In his 
paper “The Moral Basis of Cooperation”, which Gandhi read 
out at the 1917 session of the co-operative conference held at 
Bombay, he said that “too often we believe that material 
prosperity means moral growth’. Gandhi emphasised on the 
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moral aspect of cooperation. he said “Let us be sure of our 
ideal. We shall even fail to realize it, but we should never 
cease to strive for it. Then there need be no fear of 
“Cooperation of scoundrels” that Ruskin so rightly dreaded” 
(M.K. Gandhi, p 248). 

Nehru pointed out that the cooperative effort implied in 
collectivision is “fully in harmony with old Indian social 
conceptions, which were all based on the idea of the group” 
(Nehru : The Discovery of India, p 534). The decay of the 
self-governing cooperative village under the British Rule, 
according the Nehru, was largely responsible for the loss of 
the spirit of cooperation Indian society. Nehru thought of 
reviving this spirit of cooperation, His goal was economic 
democracy to be build on the basis of two principles, equality 
and cooperative effort. 

Gandhi admitted that the agitation brewing in India was 
based on the Western model. The Swaraj India wanted was a 
western type. As a result of it, he thought, India will have to 
enter into competition with the Western nations. He said, 
“Many believe that there is no escape from it, I do not think 
so. [cannot forget that India is not Europe, India is not Japan, 
India is not China. The divine word that “India alone is the 
land of Karma (Action), the rest is the land of Bhog 
(Enjoyment), “is indelibly imprinted on my mind. I feel that 
India’s mission is different from that of the others. India is 
fitted for the religious supremacy of the world. There is no 
parallel in the world for the process of purification that this 
country has voluntarily undergone. India is less in need of 
steel weapons, it has fought with divine weapons; it can will 
do so. Other nations have been votaries of brute force ..... 
India can win all by soul-force”. (Tendulkar - Mahatma 
p 396). Gandhi believed “Truth along Prevails”. He said, 
“We can employ satyagraha even for social reform. We can 
rid ourselves of many defects in our social institutions. We 
can settle the Hindu-Mahamedan problem, and we can deal 
with political questions. It is well that for the sake of 
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facilitating progress we divide our activities according to the 
subjects handled”. The ideal of Satyagraha which Gandhi set 
before India has not lost its hold upon the nation. The recent 
Gujrat movement, and the Bihar movement, headed by the 
‘Sarvoday leader Sri Jai Prakash Narain, fully demonstrates 
the vitality and faith in the suprem of Satyagraha as a 
revolutionary ideal. 

Gandhi was against all wars. Both Subhas Bose and Nehru 
believed in the armed preparedness of the nation. They thought 
it was a necessary evil and cannot be avoided. The corollary 
of armed preparedness is industrialization of the country, so 
that defence material could be produced without check or 
hindrance. Nehru’s great concern was national unity. Many 
divisive forces were concern was national unity. Many divisive 
forces were at work in India. In the circumstance he 
emphasised in developing the resources of the country. 
Planning Commission was set up so that ‘things are build on 
a firm foundation’. He said, “I do not mean to go in for 
comparisons but the old Soviet approach to planning was 
different from ours, both from the point of view of objectives 
and that of the methods adopted ..... In view of the fact that 
we function under a democratic set up, which we have 
deliberately adopted and enshrined in our constitution and in 
this Parliament, any planning that we do must naturally be 
within that set up”. (speech in Parliament, 1952). In describing 
the Government’s Five Year Plan, Nehru said, “The plan is 
not based on any dogmatic or doctrinaire approach to our 
problems nor is it rigid ..... As we learn from experience we 
shall improve it”. Nehru was thoroughly a pragmatist on the 
question of economic development. He was in favour of both 
private ownership and government ownership wherever it 
would work, and in favour of cooperatives in other fields, 
“The pragmatic approach locked the intellectual attractiveness 
of Nehru’s earlier socialistic ideas, but it promised to produce 
the results so desperately desire.” (Smith, Nehru And 
_¢ Democracy, p 121-22). 
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Nehru’s pragmatic approach to India’s economic problems 
led him to regard production as the first essential. It also led 
him to the conviction that a flexible mixed economy was the 
best economic structure for the present day India. Nehru was 
convinced that India’s mixed economy must be flexible, and 
capable of being adapted to changing conditions. The 
reasoning behind the idea of a mixed economy was the choice 
between some kind of capitalism and some kind of 
collectivism. Considering both the private sector and the public - 
sector, Nehru found a mixed economy peculiarly suited to 
India’s economic situation. He said : “But it seems to me far 
better approach to the problem for the State of concentrate 
more and more on new industries of the latest type and to 
control them in a large measure, because then the resources 
of the State go towards further progress and controlled progress 
instead of merely trying to get hold of something which exists” 
(Nehru, Independence and After, p 15). 

This is a point of departure from Gandhi’s ideal. By 
economic progress Gandhi meant material advancement 
without limit. But planning meant controlled progress. Gandhi 
was against any type of state control, as he thought it destroyed 
private incentive. Gandhi did not believe in Western 
democracy, and was deadly against any totalitarian or 
collective democratic set up. Nehru’s theory of economic 
democracy clashed with Gandhi’s economic theory which was 
based on village and decentralized economy. Nehru’s idea of 
economic democracy is based on European model which had 
largely solved the problem of production through an expanding 
capitalism. “Socialism addressed itself principally, to the 
problem of distribution. Nehru sought to apply the basic 
principles of socialism to an underdeveloped country in which 
production, was still the greatest economic problem”. (Smith, 
Nehru And Democracy, p. 182). 

The paradox of the whole thing lay in the fact that while 
Nehru wanted freedom for the individual, he could not cast 
off thinking about democratic control of production. Gandhi’s 
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approach was completely individualistic. Gandhi stressed the 
idea of the trusteeship of the possessing classes. The Marxist 
idea of ‘class-war’ was utterly repugnant to him, as well as 
the violence associated with communism. Nehru was disturbed 
to find Gandhi defending the Zammindari system. He said, 
“He is not out to change society or the social structure; he 
devotes himself to the eradication of sin from individuals 
(Nehru, Toward Freedom, p 316). » 
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CHAPTER - XIII 
NATIONAL UNITY AS GANDHIJI ENVISAGED IT 


‘Unit’ or ‘Unitas’ is the root of the word unity. This ‘one’ 
implies the merger of many, when we consider that unity 
means oneness, being formed of parts that constitute a whole. 
Unity also means harmony or concert between diverse entities. ` 

Before leaving for England Gandhiji vowed at the feet of 
his mother to shun wine, meat and envy. While at England he 
also studied the Bhagavadgita. “Let all be happy, let all be 
free from disease” become his daily prayer. He made devout 
supplication to Sri Ramchandra to grant purity of mind to all. 

The purity of mind generates unity, non-violence and 
goodwill among men. The current disunity between states, 
castes, languages and ethnic groups used to hurt him most. 
His prayer was for the good of all men. He prayed everyday, 
“I do not desire for kingdom, heaven or cessation of rebirth. I 
pray for the end of suffering of the distressed”. He placed 
man above all. There can be no feeling of discrimination in a 
man who thinks all men to be equal irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or language. Narrow vision is discriminatory and 
separates one man from another. So Gandhiji sounded the 
caution. There will never be equality so long as one feels 
inferior or superior to the other. There is no room for patronage 
among equals (N.K. Bose). 

Equal feeling for all is the basis of Unity - this was 
Gandhiji’s invaluable advice. During the freedom movement 
he had to face the problem of communal feud and disharmony. 
The solution to it was suggested by his answer to a question 
put to him: 
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“Q. - A man who sacrifices self interest for the sake of the 
community is at least unselfish to that extent. How can 
the heart of such a man be affected so that he will 
sacrifice communal interests for the sake of the nation? 

A. - A man whose spirit of sacrifice did not go beyond his 
own community became selfish himself and also made 
his community selfish. In my opinion the logical 
conclusion of self-sacrifice was that the individual 
sacrificed himself for the community, the community 
sacrificed itself for the district, the district for the 
province, the province for the nation and the nation for 
the world. 

A drop taken from the ocean perished without doing any 
good; if it remained a part of the ocean it shared the glory of 
carrying on its bosom a fleet of might ships” (Gandhi by 
N.K. Bose, pp. 120, 352). 

It is in this idea of the drop merging into the ocean that 
Gandhi’s concept of unity is to be found Unity carries within 
it the strength of the ocean that ennobles the drop — for a 
mighty voyage. 

This concept of unity is a part and parcel of the great 
pilgrimage of India’s history. We find in Rabindranath’s 
‘Bharatvarsh O Swadesh’ (India and Motherland). 

“In the history of the civilized world India pursues the 
ideal of bringing the many into one, which is evident from 
the history of India. To feel unity in the universe and in one’s 
own soul and then to establish that unity within diversity, to 
discover it in our thought, to fulfill it in our work, to realize it 
in our love and to preach it in our file, this has been India’s 
endeavour through all impediments and dangers, through all 
ups and downs. When we shall realize through the study of 
history this eternal endeavour of India, it is only then that the 
gap between the present and the past can be healed up”. 

Thus India is engaged in the search for unity in diversity 
through her intellect, love and work. 

Gandhiji’s life and work was to realize the soul of India. 
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In its sincerity and simplicity it was elevated to the search for 
world unity. He went to Africa to find some means of 
livelihood but was inspired by a Supreme realization. He has 
mentioned in his autobiography : “We are all children of the 
same father; we have infinite divinity in us. So in spite of 
differences in the ways of living life is one and indivisible. 
To hate a single person is to insult and belittle this divinity”. 

It was the ideal of oneness that he pursued in life. He 
came into contact with various people and very closely. He 
mingled with whites, non-whites, Indians, non-Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsees, Christians, Jews, and declared, “I cannot 
feel any difference”. It is on the strength of this universal 
vision that he marched on the path of non-violence. But even 
on the path of non-violence, Gandhiji was not the only lonely 
traveller. Jesus, Galileo, Socrates also were lonely travellers. 
However, in the matter of unity Gandhiji’s thought was unique. 
He believed common men must unite and resist injustice and 
should not think themselves weak as individuals. This ideal 
of a new kind of life must be founded by untiring work, 
perseverance and mental alertness. It is not that one must first 
succeed in self-realization and then call for common resistance. 
Rather it is through efforts to unite men that one must proceed 
to break and rebuild. (The mind of Gandhiji - Ratanmoni 
Chattopadhyay, p. 87). According to Gandhiji the foundation 
of national unity is intelligence, intellectual pursuit and above 
all heart. With respect to this he says, “The union that we 
want is not a patched up thing but a union of hearts based 
upon a definite recognition of the indubitable proposition that 
Swaraj for India must be an impossible dream without 
indissoluble union between the Hindus and Muslims of India. 
It must not be a mere truce. It must be a partnership between 
equals, each respecting the religion of the other” (Gandhi - 
N.K. Bose, p. 131). 

It is on the basis of feelings of the heart that the foundation 
of self-realization can be laid. Such feelings aroused, one 
considers the people of India are one’s closest relations. Such 
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feelings made Gandhiji embrace not only the Muslims and 
non-Hindus but the untouchables. He said, “Throughout India 
I came into closest contact with these untouchables. I have 
noticed the vast possibilities of their lives about which the 
remaining section of the Hindus do not know, nor have any 
idea”. 

Vivekananda also noticed this potentiality and said, “Let a 
new India emerge out of the plough men’s huts and from the 
fishermen’s coblers’, scavengers’ hovels. They have been 
suffering for thousands of years and their suffering has given 
them infinite patience. Long suffering has given them infinite 
life force. They are your successors and builders of India’s 
future” (Gandhiji’s mind - Ratanmoni Chattopadhyay, p. 37). 

It is with this vision of a new India that Gandhiji wended 
his way. From the rising tempo of the movement that he 
started against untouchability, the conservative caste Hindus 
began to realise that the old style of Hinduism based on 
untouchability and the exclusion of 60 millions of 
untouchables - a tradition in which even a contact with the 
untouchable will endanger religion both here and hereafter, 
could not continue. It is irreligious and can no longer flourish 
in the name of religion. But his situation was given a new 
turn, much the worse and graver, by the then British Prime 
Minister, Ramsay McDonald. He declared that the 60 million 
untouchables of India will form a separate electorate. They 
will contest separately from the ‘Cast Hindus’. Gandhiji who 
was ever in search of unity was out to the quick. At that time 
he was imprisoned in the Yerveda jail. In the days of 
imprisonment he was not allowed to see anyone, to consult 
anyone and yet a quick decision was necessary to fight this 
evil conspiracy of disunity and separation. He declared he 
would fast unto death. 

He realized that the subtle imperialist diplomacy will 
divide India into fragments. The social conscience of India 
will be destroyed. The vitality gained be Hindu religion and 
society by the disavowal of the untouchability will be set at 
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naught. The surge of disunity will drown both the caste Hindus 
and the untouchables in the perilous sea of destruction. At 
last on the morning of 20th September, 1922, Gandhiji started 
his fast unto death sitting under a mango tree after his morning 
prayer and reading of the Gita. Rabindranath said, “Never 
before in the Indian history there was such country-wide 
anxiety. Today Gandhiji has appeared to drive away the 
distress of India by the force of his own sorrow. Let victory 
come to this sage who at the moment is sitting with death 
before him, and with God in his heart, enkindling the love of 
his whole heart. Today he has taken the vow of death to unite 
the low and the high. May his courage and strength infuse 
our intellect and our work. Accursed be that rotten society 
which hinders brothers from embracing one another. He has 
held before us the big receptacle of death in which he has 
placed his act of expiration for our sins. Let all of us join it, 
which will be for our good.” 

At the call of Gandhiji all the political parties of India 
came to an understanding, and the ground was laid for an 
alround unity. They refused to accept the proposal of the 
British Prime Minister, Gandhiji declared non-violence must 
pass through tantacles of violence; only then non-violence 
will be tested. The British gave up the move for separate 
electorate. Once again truth and non-violence won. Gandhiji’s 
sacrifice for establishing unity in India was successful. 

He was mostly concerned with the Harijans, untouchables, 
non-Hindus, that 1s, with the weaker sections as a whole. As 
he said, “My implicit faith in non-violence does mean yielding 
to minorities when they are really weak. The best way to 
weaken communalists is to yield to them. Resistance will 
only rouse their suspicion and strengthen their opposition. 

A satyagrahi resists when there is threat of force behind 
obstruction. I know that I do not carry the Congressmen in 
general with me in this what to me appears as very sensible 
and practical point of view. But if we are to come to Swaraj 
through non-violent means, I know that this point of view 
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will be accepted. (Gandhi - N.K. Bose, pp 132, 395). In his 
search for Unity Gandhiji put so much emphasis on the 
removal of untouchability. His considered opinion was : “I 
have put untouchability in the forefront because I observe a 
certain remissness about it. Hindu non-co-operators may not 
be in different about it. We may be able to right the Khilafat 
wrong but we can never reach Swaraj, with the poison of un- 
touchability corroding the Hindu part of the national body. 
Swaraj 1s a meaning less term, if we desire to keep a fifth of 
India under perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to 
. them the fruits of national culture. We are seeking the aid of 
God in this great purification movement, but we deny to the 
most deserving among His creatures the rights of humanity. 
In human ourselves, we may not plead before the Throne for 
deliverance from the inhumanity of others. (Gandhi — 
N.K. Bose, pp. 133, 395). 

So Gandhiji gave a clarion call in the name of non-violence 
to the sense of dignity in man. That dignity is a heritage from 
and a teaching of the ancient sages of India. So once he 
declared clearly, “Whatever we call it, Satyagraha or by any 
other name, non-cooperation or civil disobedience is not new; 
it is new only in names.” It is in this way that it become 
possible for a single man to cace a powerful, repressive empire 
with all its might. It enables him to win on the strength on his 
self-respect, religion and the force of his soul. This soul is 
immortal and indestructible and one and this one becomes 
many Deluded by our narrowness and discrimination we divide 
it, and cause it to become isolated and grow weaker and 
weaker. Light is the concentration of the strength lingering in 
the weakest. It is the cohesion of that strength which is unity. 
If that does not inform the national consciousness, mere 
geography cannot complete man and his mind. Gandhiji 
aspired for that completeness. A particular couplet of the 
Gita was a part of his prayer: “I become ever present to Him 
and He also becomes ever present to me. One should see 
one’s soul within everything and everything within one’s own 
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self. “This great man Gandhi whose vision did not discriminate 
embodied the oneness of the soul of India. Today when we 
are self-divided and self-forgotten, let us pray at this critical 
juncture for his infinite blessing. Let his concept of Unity 
based on humanism impregnate our nationalism. 
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CHAPTER - XIV 
APPENDIX TO CHAPTER - VI 


“The A.LC.C., therefore, repeats with all emphasis the 
demand for the withdrawal of the British power from India. 
On the declaration of India’s Independence, a provisional 
government will be formed and free India will become an 
ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. 
The provisional government can only be formed by the 
cooperation of the principal parties and groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and to resist aggression with all the 
armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
together with the allied powers, and to promote the well- 
being and progress of the workers in the fields and factories 
and elsewhere, to whom essentially all power ‘and authority 
must belong. The provisional government will evolve a 
scheme for a constituent assembly, which will prepare a 
constitution for the governance of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. This constitution, according to the 
Congress view, should be a federal one, with the largest 
measure of autonomy for the federating units, and with the 
residuary powers vesting in these units. The future relations 
between India and the allied nations will be adjusted by the 
representatives of all these free countries conferring together 
for their mutual advantage and for their cooperation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable 
India to resist aggression effectively wit the people’s united 
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will and strength behind it.. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude 
to the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign 
domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, Dutch East Indies, 
Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It must 
be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under 
Japanese control now must not subsequently be placed under 
the rule or control of any other colonial power. 

“While the A.I.C.C. must primarily be concerned with the 
independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
committee is of and opinion that the future peace, security 
and ordered progress of the world demand a world federation 
of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the 
modern world be solved. Such a world federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent nations, the preventing of 
aggression and exploitation by one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advancement of all 
backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world’s 
resources for the common good of all. On the establishment 
of such a world federation, disarmament would be practicable 
in all countries, national armies, navy and air forces would 
no longer be necessary, and a world federal defence force 
would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world 
peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world 
federation and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems. 

“Such a federation would be open to all the nations, who 
agree with its fundamental principles. In view of the war, 
however, the federation must inevitably, to begin with, be 
confined only to the United Nations. Such a step taken now 
will have a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples 
of the Axis countries, and on the peace to come. 

“The committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite 
tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils 
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that overhand the world, the governments of few countries 
are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world 
federation. The reactions of the British Government and the 
misguided criticisms of the fereign press also make it clear 
that even the obvious demand for India’s independence is 
resisted, though this has been made essentially to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The committee is 
anxious not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or 
of Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be preserved, 
or to jeopardize the defensive capacity of the United Nations. 
But the peril grows both to India and these nations, and 
inaction and submission to a foreign administration at this 
stage is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to 
defend herself and resist aggression, but is no answer to that 
growing peril and is no service to the peoples of the United 
Nations. The earnest appeal of the Congress Working 
Committee to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far 
met with no response, and criticism made in many foreign 
quarters has shown an ignorance of India’s and the world’s 
need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, which 
is significant of a mentality of domination and of racial 
Superiority which cannot be tolerated by a proud people 
conscious of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 
“The A.I.C.C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
interest of world freedom, renew this appeal to Great Britain 
and the United Nations. But the committee feels that it is no 
longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring 
to assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian 
government, which dominates over and prevents it from 
functioning in its own interest and in the interest of humanity. 
The committee resolves, therefore, to sanction, for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country might | 
utilize all non-violent strength it has gathered during the last 
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twenty-two years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must 
inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the 
committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation 
in the steps to be taken. 

“The committee appeals to the people of India to face 
dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage 
and endurance, and to hold together under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, and carry out his instructions as the disciplined 
solders of Indian freedom. They must remember that non- 
violence is the basis of this movement. A time may come, 
when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for 
instructions to reach out people, and when no Congress 
committee can function. When this happens, every man and 
women, who is participating in this movement must functions 
for himself or herself within the four corners of the general 
instructions issued. Eyery Indian who desires freedom and 
strives for it must be his own guide urging him on along the 
hard road where there is no resting place and which leads 
ultimately to the independence and the deliverance of India. - 

“Lastly, whilst the A.I-C.C. has stated its own view of the 
future governance under free India, the A.I.C.C. wishes to 
make it quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on 
mass struggle it has no intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India”. 

“At the outset I am to remind you that the document was 
published for the information of the public and not for the 
purpose of convincing you or eliciting your defence. It was 
supplied to you only at your request and in forwarding it the 
Government neither invited nor desired your comments upon 
it. Since, however, you have thought fit to address the 
Government on the subject I am to say that the Government 
have given due consideration to your letter. 

“The Government regret to observe that, although your 
letter contains lengthy quotations from your own utterances 
and writings, it contains no fresh or categorical statement of 
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your own attitude in regard to the material issues or any clear 
repudiation of the disastrous policy to which you and the 
Congress party committed yourselves in the series of events 
leading to the Congress resolution of the 8th August, 1942. 
The purpose of your letter appears to be to suggest that you 
have been misrepresented in some way in Congress 
Responsibility, but in what substantial respect is not clear. 
No attempt was made in it, as you seem to think, to charge 
you with pro-Japanese sympathies and the sentence at the 
end of the first chapter, to which you have taken exception in 
paragraph 18 of your letter, was merely an echo of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s own words quoted on the previous page. 
He has not, as you wrongly allege, repudiated those words in 
the published statements to which you refer. It was, however, 
one of the purposes of the book to find an explanation of 
your actions in your own defeatist outlook towards the threat 
from Japan and your fear that, unless the allied forces 
withdraw in time, India would become a battlefield in which 
the Japanese would ultimately win. This feeling was attributed 
to you by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself in the course of 
his remarks to which reference has been made above and 
your own draft of the Allahabad resolution makes it quite 
plain that both in the ‘Quit India’ campaign and the Congress 
resolution which was intended to enforce it, your object was 
to be left in a position in which you and the Congress would 
be free to make terms with Japan. The Government of India 
note that your letter makes no attempt to meet this imputation, 
which they still regard as true. It is the only explanation 
which is consistent with your own statement that ‘the presence 
of the British in India is an invitation to the Japanese to 
invade India. Their withdrawal removes the: bait’. Nor have 
you been able to explain on any other theory than that 
suggested in the book the contradiction between this statement 
and your subsequent avowal of your willingness to permit 
the retention of allied troops on Indian soil. 

“The Government of India are not disposed to follow you 
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into the various verbal points that you have raised. They do 
not deny that, owing to your habit of reinterpreting your own 
statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is easy for 
you to quote the passages from your utterances and writings 
which are in apparent contradiction to any view attributed to 
you. But the fact that you admit the discovery of important 
gaps in them, or that you have found it necessary from time 
to time to put glosses on what you have said is of itself 
evidence of the incredible levity with which, in a moment of 
grave crisis, you made pronouncements in regard to matters 
of the most vital importance in India’s defence and her intemal 
peace. The Government can only interpret your statements in 
the plain sense of the words as it would appear to any honest 
or unbiased reader and they are satisfied that the book entitled 
Congress Responsibility contains no material misinterpretation 
of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant 
period. | 

“You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an 
apparent gttempt to disown the phrase attributed to you in the 
A.P.L. report of a press conference which you held at Wardha 
on the 14th of July 1942, where you are reported to have 
said, ‘There is no question of one more chance. After all it is 
an open rebellion’. This press message was reproduced at the 
time in newspapers throughout India. You now. wish the 
Government of India to believe that you first became aware 
of it on the 26th June, 1943. They can only regard it as 
highly improbable that, if it did not correctly represent what 
you said, it should not have been brought to your notice at 
the time or that you should have left it uncontradicted during 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

“The Government of India also note that you will seek to 
cast on them the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons 
which they can only regard as trivial and which have already 
been answered in your published correspondence with His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly established 
by the book entitled Congress Responsibility is that those 
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disturbances were the natural and predictable consequences 
of your declaration of an ‘open rebellion’ and the propaganda 
which preceded it. That you yourself could have foreseen 
those consequences is clear from the statement which you 
' yourself made in the court in 1922 when you admitted the 
impossibility of dissociating yourself from the ‘diabolical 
crimes of Chauri Chaura and the mad outrages of Bombay’ 
and went on to say that you knew that you were playing with 
fire but that you had taken the risk and you would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequences were 
unintended and unforeseen, this fact is itself an admission of 
your own inability to judge the reactions of your followers. 
And you now seek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities 
committed in your own name and that of the Congress rather 
than to condemn them. It is clear where your sympathics lie. 
Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of your 
own message ‘Do or Die’, nor does it throw any light on 
your message which, if you cannot disown it, is sufficient to 
refute your contention that no movement had been launched 
by you at the time when the disturbances took place. 

“I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of 
your letter. In the first place, I am to remind you of your own 
position, which has already been explained to you, namely, 
that, so long as the grounds of your detention remain 
unchanged, the Government are not prepared to afford you 
facilities for communication with the general public, nor are 
they prepared themselves to act as agents for your propaganda. 
In the second place, I am to point out that you had ample 
Opportunities during the months preceding the Congress 
resolution of the 8th August 1942 to make your meaning 
unequivocally clear before you were arrested. The fact that 
your-own followers interpreted your intentions in the same 
way as the Government leaves no scope for further 
explanations. I am to inform you, therefore, that the 
Government do not propose to publish your letter unless and 
until they think fit. Their decision is, however, without 
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prejudice to the freedom of the Government to use at any 
time and in any manner which the Government think fit the 
various admissions contained in the communication which 
you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

“To the extent that your present letter may be designed to 
relieve you of responsibility for the Congress rebellion and 
the connected events that have taken place, the Government 
regret that they cannot accept it as in any way relieving you 
of that responsibility or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious 
attempt to justify yourself. They observe again with regret 
that you have taken no steps in your letter to dissociate yourself 
personally from the Congress resolution of 8th August 1942, 
to condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took 
place in your name after the passing of that resolution, to 
declare yourself unequivocally in favour of the use of all the 
resources of India for the prosecution of the war against the 
Axis powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won; and 
to give satisfactory assurances for good conduct in future. 
And in absence of any change of mind on your part and of 
any disclaimer of the policy as the result of which it has been 
necessary to restrain your movements and those of the 
Working Committee of the Congress, the Government are 
unable to take any further action on your present 
communication’. 

On October 16, Gandhi sent his reply telling him that he 
had unequivocally answered all the charges against him and 
the Congress. 

“Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges 
brought against men in the Government publication entitled 
Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-1943, has 
failed in its purpose, namely, to convince the Government of 
my innocence of those charges. Even my good faith is 
impugned. 

“I observe, too, that the Government did not desire 
‘comments’ upon the charges. The previous pronouncements 
of the Government on such matters had led me to think 
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otherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter seems to 
invite an answer. 

“In my opinion, I have, in my letter of 15th July last, 
unequivocally answered all charges, referred to in your letter 
under reply. I have no regret for what I have done or said in 
the course of the struggle for India’s freedom. 

“As to the Congress resolution of 8th August 1942, apart 
from my belief that it is not only harmless but good all round, 
I have no legal power to alter it in any way. That can only be 
done by the body that passed that resolution — the A.I.C.C. 
which is no doubt guided by its Working Committee. As the 
Government are aware that I offered to meet the members of 
the Working Committee in order to discuss the situation and 
to know their mind. But my offer was rejected. I had thought 
and still think that my talk with them might have some value 
from the Government standpoint. Hence I repeat my offer. 
But it may have no such value so long as the Government 
doubt my bonafides. As a satyagrahi, however, in spite of the 
handicap, I must reiterate what I hold to be good and of 
immediate importance in terms of war effort. But if my offer 
has no chance of being accepted so long as I retain my present 
views, and if the Government think that it is only my evil’ 
influence that corrupts the people, I submit that the members 
of the Working Committee and other detenus should be 
discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India’s millions are 
suffering from preventable starvation and thousands are dying 
of it, thousands of men and women should be kept in detention 
On mere suspicion, when their energy and the expense incurred 
in keeping them under duress could, at this critical time, be 
usefully employed in relieving distress. As I have said in my 
letter of 15t July last, Congressmen abundantly proved their 
administrative, creative and humanitarian worth at the time 
of the last terrible flood in Gujarat and equally terrible 
earthquake in Bihar. The huge placé in which I am being 
detained with a large guard around me, I hold to be waste of 
public funds. I should be quite content to pass my days in | 
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any prison. _ 

“As to ‘satisfactory assurances’ about my ‘good conduct’, 
I can only say that I am unaware of any unworthy conduct at 
any time. I presume that the impression the Government have 
of my conduct is referable to the charges mentioned in the 
indictment, as I have succinctly called Congress Responsibility 
for the Disturbances, 1942-43. And since I have not only 
denied the charges in toto but on the contrary have ventured 
to bring counter charges against the Government, I think that 
they should agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. Seeing 
that a big political organization and not a mere individual is 
involved in the charges, I hold that it should be a vital part of 
the war effort to have the issue decided by a tribunal, if 
mutual discussion and effort are considered by the Government 
to be undesirable and/or futile. 

“Whilst your letter rejects my request that my letter of 
July 15th last should in fairness to me be published, you 
inform me that their decision in this matter, however, “is 
without prejudice to the freedom of Government to use at 
any time and in any manner, which they think fit, the various 
admissions contained in the communication which you have 
voluntarily addressed to them’. I can only hope that this does- 
not mean that as in the case of the Congress Responsibility 
for the Disturbances garbled extracts will be published. My 
request is that my letter should be published in full, if and 
when the Government think fit to make public use of it”. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VII 


“The A.I.C.C., therefore, repeats with all emphasis the 
demand for the withdrawal of the British power from India. 
On the declaration of India’s Independence, a provisional 
government will be formed and free India will become an 
ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. 
The provisional government can only be formed by the co- 
operation of the principal parties and groups in the country. It 
will thus be a composite government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and to resist aggression with all the 
armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
together with the allied powers, and to promote the well- 
being and progress of the workers in the fields and factories 
and elsewhere, to whom essentially all power and authority 
must belong. The provisional government will evolve a scheme 
for a constituent assembly, which will prepare a constitution 
for the governance of India acceptable to all sections of the 
people. This constitution, according to the Congress view, 
should be a federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy 
for the federating units, and with the residuary powers vesting 
in these units. The future relations between India and the 
allied nations will be adjusted by the representatives of all 
these free countries conferring together for their mutual 
advantage and for their co-operation in the common task of 
resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist 
aggression effectively with the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude 
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to the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign 
domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, Dutch East Indies, 
Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It must 
be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under 
Japanese control now must not subsequently be placed under 
the rule or control of any other colonial power. 

“While the A.I.C.C. must primarily be concerned with the 
independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
committee is of the opinion that the future peace, security 
and ordered progress of the world demand a world federation 
of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the 
modern world be solved. Such a world federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent nations, the preventing of 
aggression and exploitation by one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advancement of all 
backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world’s 
resources for the common good of all. On the establishment 
of such a world federation, disarmament would be practicable 
in all countries, national armies, navy and air forces would 
no longer be necessary, and a world federal defence force 
would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent Indian would gladly join such a world 
peace and prevent aggression.” 

“An independent Indian would gladly join such a world 
federation and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems. 

“Such a federation would be open to all the nations, who 
agree with its fundamental principles. In view of the war, 
however, the federation must inevitably, to begin with, be 
confined only to the United Nations. Such a step taken now 
will have a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples 
of the Axis countries, and on the peace to come. 

“The committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite 
tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils 
that overhand the world, the governments of few countries 
are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world 
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federation. The reactions of the British Government and the 
misguided criticisms of the foreign press also make it clear 
that even the obvious demand for India’s independence is 
resisted, though this has been made essentially to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The committee is 
anxious not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or 
_ of Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be presefved, 
or to jeopardize the defensive capacity of the United Nations. 
But the peril grows both to India and these nations, and 
Inaction and submission to a foreign administration at this 
stage is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to 
defend herself and resist aggression, but is no answer to that 
growing peril and is no service to the peoples of the United 
Nations. The earnest appeal of the Congress Working 
Committee to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far 
met with no response, and criticism made in many foreign 
quarters has shown an ignorance of India’s and the world’s 
need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, which 
is significant of a mentality of domination and of racial 
superiority which cannot be tolerated by a proud people 
conscious of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 
“The A.LC.C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
interest of world freedom, renew this appeal to Great Britain 
and the United Nations. But the committee feels that it is no 
longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring 
to assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian 
government, which dominates over and prevents it from 
functioning in its own interest and in the interest of humanity. 
The committee resolves, therefore, to sanction, for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country might 
utilize all non-violent strength it has gathered during the last 
twenty-two years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must 
inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the 


committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation 
in the steps to be taken. 

“The committee appeals to the people of India to face 
dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage 
and endurance, and to hold together under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, and carry out his instructions as the disciplined 
solders of Indian freedom. They must remember that non- 
violence is the basis of this movement. A time may come, 
when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for 
instructions to reach out people, and when no Congress 
committee can function. When this happens, every man and 
women, who Is participating in this movement must functions 
for himself or herself within the four corners of the general 
instructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and 
strives for it must be his own guide urging him on along the 
hard road where there is no resting place and which leads 
ultimately to the independence and the deliverance of India. 

“Lastly, whilst the A.I.C.C. has state its own view of the 
future governance under free India, the A.I.C.C. wishes to 
make it quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on 
mass struggle it has no intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India”. _ 

“At the outset I am to remind you that the document was 
published for the information of the public and not for the 
purpose of convincing you or eliciting your defence. It was 
supplied to you only at your request and in forwarding it the 
Government neither invited nor desired your comments upon 
it. Since, however, you have thought fit to address the 
Government on the subject I am to say that the Government 
have given due consideration to your letter. 

“The Government regret to observe that, although your 
letter contains lengthy quotations from your own utterances 
and writings, it contains no fresh or categorical statement of 
your own attitude in regard to the material issues or any clear 
repudiation of the disastrous policy to which you and the 
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Congress party committed yourselves in the series of events 
leading to the Congress resolution of the 8th August 1942. 
The purpose of your letter appears to be to suggest that you 
have been misrepresented in some way in Congress 
Responsibility, but in what substantial respect is not clear. 
No attempt was made in it, as you seem to think, to charge 
you with pro-Japanese sympathies and the sentence at the 
end of the first chapter, to which you have taken exception in 
paragraph 18 of your letter, was merely an echo of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s own words quoted on the previous page. 
He has not, as you wrongly allege, repudiated those words in 
the published statements to which you refer. It was, however, 
one of the purposes of the book to find an explanation of 
your actions in your own defeatist outlook towards the threat 
from Japan and your fear that, unless the allied forces withdraw 
in time, India would become a battlefield in which the Japanese 
would ultimately win. This feeling was attributed to you by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself in the course of his remarks 
to which reference has been made above and your own draft 
of the Allahabad resolution makes it quite plain that both in 
the “Quit India’ campaign and the Congress resolution which 
was intended to enforce it, your object was to be left in a 
position in which you and the Congress would be free to 
make terms with Japan. The Government of India note that 
your letter makes no attempt to meet this imputation, which 
they still regard as true. It is the only explanation which is 
consistent with your own statement that ‘the presense of the 
British in India is an invitation to the Japanese to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait’. Nor have you been 
able to explain on any other theory than that suggested in the 
book the contradiction between this statement and your 
subsequent avowal of your willingness to permit the retention 
of allied troops on Indian soil. 

“The Government of India are not disposed to follow you 
into the various verbal points that you have raised. They do 
not deny that, owing to your habit of reinterpreting your own 
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statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is easy for 
you to quote the passages from your utterances and writings 
which are in apparent contradiction to any view attributed to 
you. But the fact that you admit the discovery of important 
gaps in them, or that you have found it necessary from time 
to time to put glosses on what you have said is of itself 
evidence of the incredible levity with which, in a moment of 
grave crisis, you made pronouncements in regard to matters 
of the most vital importance in India’s defence and her internal 
peace. The Government can only interpret your statements in 
the plain sense of the words as it would appear to any honest 
or unbiased reader and they are satisfied that the book entitled 
Congress Responsibility contains no material misinterpretation 
of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant 
period. 

“You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an 
apparent attempt to disown the phrase attributed to you in the 
A.P.I. report of a press of a press conference which you held 
at Wardha on the 14th of July 1942, where you are reported 
to have said, ‘There is no question of one more chance. After 
all it is an open rebellion’. This press message was reproduced 
at the time in newspapers throughout India. You now wish 
the Government of India to believe that you first became 
aware of it on the 26th June 1943. They can only regard it as 
highly improbable that, if it did not correctly represent what 
you said, it should not have been brought to your notice at 
the time or that you should have left it uncontradicted during 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

“The Government of India also note that you will seek to 
cast on them the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons 
which they can only regard as trivial and which have already 
been answered in your published correspondence with His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly established 
by the book entitled Congress Responsibility is that those 
disturbances were the natural and predictable consequences 
of your declaration of an ‘open rebellion’ and the propaganda 
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which preceded it. That you yourself could have foreseen 
those consequences is clear from the statement which you 
yourself made in the court in 1922 when you admitted the 
impossibility of dissociating yourself from the ‘diabolical 
crimes of Chauri Chaura and the mad outrages of Bombay’ 
and went on to say that you knew that you were playing with 
fire but that you had taken the risk and you would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequences were 
unintended and unforeseen, this fact is itself an admission of 
your own inability to judge the reactions of your followers. 
And you now seek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities 
committed to your own name and that of the Congress rather 
than to condemn them It is clear where your sympathics lie. 
Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of your 
own message “Do or Die’, nor does it throw any light on your 
message which, if you cannot disown it, is sufficient to refute 
your contention that no movement had been launched by you 
at the time when the disturbances took place. 

“I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of 
your letter. In the first place, I am to remind you of your own 
position, which has already been explained to you, namely, 
that, so long as the grounds of your detention remain 
unchanged, the Government are not prepared to afford you 
facilities for communication with the general public, nor are 
they prepared themselves to act as agents for your propaganda. 
In the second place, I am to point out that you had ample 
Opportunities during the months preceding the Congress 
resolution of the 8th August 1942 to make your meaning 
unequivocally clear before you were arrested. The fact that 
your own followers interpreted your intentions in the same 
way as the Government leaves no scope for further 
explanations. I am to inform you, therefore, that the 
Government do not propose to publish your letter unless and 
until they think fit. Their decision is, however, without 
prejudice to the freedom of the Government to use at any 
time and in any manner which the Government think fit the 
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various admissions contained in the communication Avhich 
you have voluntarily addressed to them. 4 

“To the extent that your present letter may be designed to 
relieve you of responsibility for the Congress rebellion and 
the connected events that have taken place, the Government 
regret that they cannot accept it as in any way relieving you 
of that responsibility or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious 
attempt to justify yourself. They observe again with regret 
that you have taken no steps in your letter to dissociate yourself 
personally from the Congress resolution of 8th August 1942, 
to condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took 
place in your name after the passing of that resolution, to 
declare yourself unequivocally in favour of the use of all the 
resources of India for the prosecution of the war against the 
Axis powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won; and 
to give satisfactory assurances for good conduct in future. 
And in absence of any change of mind on your part and of 
any disclaimer of the policy as the result of which it has been 
necessary to restrain your movements and those of the 
Working Committee of the Congress, the Government are 
unable to take any further action on your present 
communication”. 

On October 26, Gandhi sent his reply telling him that he 
had unequivocally answered all the charges against him and 
the Congress. 

“Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges 
brought against men in the Government publication entitled 
Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-1943, has 
failed in its purpose, namely, to convince the Government of 
my innocence of those charges. Even my good faith is 
impugned. 

“I observe, too, that the government did not desire 
‘comments’ upon the charges. The previous pronouncements 
of the Government on such matters had led me to think 
otherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter seems to 
invite an answer. 
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“In my opinion, I have, in my letter of 15th July last, 
unequivocally answered all charges, referred to in your letter 
under reply. I have no regret for what I have done or said in 
the course of the struggle for india’s freedom. 

“As to the Congress resolution of 8th August 1942, apart 
from my belief that it is not only harmless but good all round, 
I have no legal power to alter it in any way. That can only 
done by the body that passed that resolution — the A.I.C.C. 
which is no doubt guided by its Working Committee. As the 
Government are aware that I offered to meet the members of 
the Working Committee in order to discuss the situation and 
to know their mind. but my offer was rejected. I had thought 
and still think that my talk with them might have some value 
from the Government standpoint. Hence I repeat my offer. 
But it may have no such value so long as the Government 
doubt my bonafides. As a satyagrahi, however, in spite of the 
handicap, I must reiterate what I hold to be good and of 
immediate importance in terms of war effort. But if my offer 
has no chance of being accepted so long as I retain my present 
views, and if the Government think that it is only my evil 
influence that corrupts the people, I submit that the members 
of the Working Committee and other detenus should be 
discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India’s millions are 
suffering from preventable starvation and thousands are dying 
of it, thousands of men and women should be kept in detention 
on mere suspicion, when their energy and the expense incurred 
in keeping them under duress could, at this critical time, be 
usefully employed in relieving distress. As I have said in my 
letter of 15th July last, Congressmen abundantly proved their - 
administrative, creative and humanitarian worth at the time 
‘of the last terrible flood in Gujarat and equally terrible 
earthquake in Bihar. The huge place in which I am being 
detained with a large guard around me, I hold to be waste of 
public funds. I should be quite content to pass my days in 
any prison. | 

“As to ‘Satisfactory assurances’ about my ‘good conduct’, 
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~ I can only say that I am unaware of any unworthy conduct at 
any time. I presume that the impression the Government have 
of my conduct is referable to the charges mentioned in the 
indictment, as I have succinctly called Congress Responsibility 
for the Disturbances, 1942-43. And since I have not only 
denied the charges in toto but on the contrary have ventured 
to bring countercharges against the Government, I think that 
they should agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. Seeing 
that a big political organization and not a mere individual is 
involved in the charges, I hold that it should be a vital part of 
the war effort to have the issue decided by a tribunal, if 
mutual discussion and effort are considered by the Government 
to be undesirable and/or futile. 

“Whilst your letter rejects my request that my letter of 
July 15th last should in fairness to me be published, you 
inform me that their decision in this matter, however, “is 
without prejudice to the freedom of Government to use at 
any time and in any manner, which they think fit, the various 
admissions contained in the communication which you have 
voluntarily addressed to them’. I can only hope that this does 
not mean that as in the case of the Congress Responsibility 
for the disturbances garbled extracts will be published. My 
request is that my letter should be published in full, if and 
when the Government think fit to make public use of it”. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER - VIII 
‘I. MAHATMA GANDHI’S DRAFT, APRIL 1942 


WHEREAS the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored 
by Sir Stafford Cripps have shown up British Imperialism in 
its nakedness as never before, the A.I.C.C. has come to the 
following conclusions : 

The A.LC.C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of 
defending India. It is natural that whatever she does is for her 
own defence. There is an eternal conflict between Indian and 
British interests. It follows that their notions of defence would 
also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian army has been maintained up till 
now mainly to hold India in subjugation. It has been 
completely segregated from the general population who can 
in no sense regard it as their own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not 
entrusted to India’s elected representatives. 

Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against 
the British Empire. India’s participation in the war has not 
been with the consent of the representatives of the Indian 
people. It was purely a British act. If India were freed her 
first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The 
Congress is of opinion that if the British withdraw from India, 
India would be able to defend herself in the event of Japanese 
or any aggressor attacking India. 

The A.LC.C. is, therefore, of opinion that the British should 
withdraw from India. The plea that they should remain in 
- India for protecting the Indian Princes is wholly untenable. It 
is additional proof of their determination to maintain their 
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hold over India. The Princes need have no fear from unarmed 
India. 

The question of majority and minority is a creation of the 
British Government and would disappear on their withdrawal. 

For all these reasons the Committee appeals to Britain for 
the sake of her own safety, for the sake of India’s safety and 
for the cause of world peace to let go her hold on India even 
if she does not give up all Asiatic and African possessions. 

The Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government — 

and people that India bears no enmity either towards Japan or 
towards any other nation. India only desires freedom from all 
alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the Committee 
is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy 
does not stand in need of foreign military aid. India will 
attain her freedom through her non-violent strength and will 
retain it likewise. Therefore the Committee hopes that Japan 
will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India 
and Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee 
would expect all those who look to Congress tor guidance to 
offer complete non-violent non-cooperation to the Japanese 
forces and not render any assistance to them. It is not part of 
the duty of those who are attacked to render any assistance to 
the attacker. It is their duty to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not difficult to understand the simple principle of 

non-violent non-co-operation : 

(1) We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor 
obey any of his orders. 

(2) We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to 
his bribes. But we may not bear him any malice nor 
wish him ill. 

(3) If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will 
refuse to give them up even if we have to die in the 
effort to resist him. 

(4) In such places where the British and Japanese forces 
are fighting our non-cooperation will be fruitless and 
unnecessary. At present our non-cooperation with 
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the British Government is limited. Were we to offer 
them complete non-cooperation when they are 
actually fighting, it would be tantamount to placing 
our country deliberately in Japanese hands. Therefore 
not to put any obstacle in the way of the British 
forces will often be the only way of demonstrating 
our non-co-operation with the Japanese. Neither may 
we assist the British in any active manner. If we can 
judge from their recent attitude, the British 
Government do not need any help from us beyond 
our non-interference. They desire our help only as 
slaves — a position we can never accept. 

It is necessary for the Committee to make a clear 
declaration in regard to the scorched earth policy. If, in spite 
of our non-violent resistance, any part of the country falls 
into Japanese hands we may not destroy our crops, water 
supply, etc. if only because it will be our endeavour to regain 
them. The destruction of war material is another matter and 
may under certain circumstances be a military necessity. But 
it can never be the Congress policy to destroy what belongs 
to or is of use to the masses. 

Whilst non-cooperation against the Japanese forces will 
necessarily be limited to a comparatively small number and 
must succeed if it is complete and genuine, the true building 
up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India wholeheartedly 
working the constructive programme. Without it the whole 
nation cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British 
remain or not it is our duty always to wipe out unemployment, 
to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, to banish communal 
Strike, to exercise the demon of untouchability, to reform 
dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do 
not take a living interest in this nation-building work, freedom 
must remain a dream and unattainable by either non-violence 
or violence. 
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_ FOREIGN SOLDIERS 


The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that it is harmful to India’s 
interest and dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom to 
introduce foreign soldiers in India. It therefore appeals to the 
British Government to remove these foreign legions and 
henceforth stop further introduction. It is a crying shame to 
bring foreign troops in spite of India’s inexhaustible manpower 
and is a proof of the immorality that British imperialism is. 


Il. TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE IN BOMBAY ON 
8TH AUGUST 1942 


“The All India Congress Committee has given the most 
careful consideration to the reference made to it by the 
Working Committee in their resolution dated July 14, 1942, 
and to subsequent events including the development of the 
war Situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the 
British Government, and the comments and criticisms made 
in India and abroad. The Committee approves of and endorses 
that resolution, and is of opinion that events subsequent to it 
have given it further justification, and have made it clear that 
the immediate ending of British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is 
degrading and enfeebling India and making her progressively 
less capable of defending herself and of contributing to the 
cause of world freedom. 

“The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration 
of the situation on the Russian And Chinese peoples its high 
appreciation of their heroism in defence of their freedom. 
This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who 
strive for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of 
aggression, to examine the foundations of the policy so far 
pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to repeated 
and disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and 
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policies and methods that failure can be converted into success 
for past experience has shown that failure is inherent in them. 
These policies have been based not on freedom so much as 
on the domination of subject and Colonial countries and the 
continuation of the Imperialist tradition and method. The 
possession of Empire instead of adding to the strength of the 
ruling power, has become the crux of a burden and a curse. 
India , the classic land of modern, imperialism, has become 
the crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will 
Britain and the United Nations be judged and the peoples of 
Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 

“The ending of British rule in this country is thus a vital 
and immediate issue on which depend the future of the war 
and the success of freedom and democracy. A free India will 
assume this success by throwing all her great resources in the 
struggle for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Fascism and Imperialism. This will not only affect materially 
the fortunes of the war, but will bring all subject and oppressed 
humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual 
leadership of the world. India in bondage will continue to be 
the symbol of British Imperialism and the taint of that 
imperialism will affect the United Nations. 

“The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence 
of India and the ending of British dominations. No future 
promises or guarantees can affect the present situation or 
meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom 
now can release that energy and enthusiasm of millions of 
people which will immediately transform the nature of the 
war. 

“The A.LC.C. therefore repeats with all emphasis the 
demand for the withdrawal of the British power from India. 
On the declaration of India’s independence, a provisional 
Government will be formed and free India will become an 
ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
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tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. 
The provisional Government can only be formed by the 
cooperation of the principal parties and groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite Government representative of all 
important sections of the people of India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the 
armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
together with the Allied Powers and to promote the well being 
and progress of the workers in the fields and factories and 
elsewhere to whom essentially all power and authority must 
belong. The provisional Government will evolve a scheme 
for a constituent assembly which will prepare a constitution 
for the Government of India acceptable to all sections of the 
people. The constitution, according to the Congress view, 
should be a federal one. With the largest measure of autonomy 
for the federating units and with the residuary power vesting 
in these units the future relations between India and the Allied 
Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and 
for their cooperation in the common task of resisting 
aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind 
it. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude 
to this freedom of all other Asiatic nations under. foreign 
domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch Indies, 
Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It must 
be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under 
Japanese control now must not subsequently be placed under 
the rule or control of any other Colonial power. 

“While the A.I.C.C. must primarily be concerned with the 
independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
Committee is of opinion that the future peace, security and 
ordered progress of the world demand a world federation of 
free nations, and on no other basis can be problems of the 
modern world be solved. Such a world federation would ensure 
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the freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention of 
aggression and exploitation by one nations, the prevention of 
aggression and exploitation by one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advancement of all 
backward areas of peoples and the pooling of the world’s 
resources for the common good of all. On the establishment 
of such a world federation, disarmament would be practicable 
in all countries, national armies, navies and air forces would 
no longer be necessary and a world federal defence force 
would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world 
federation and cooperate on an equal basis with other countries 
in the solution of international problems. | 

“Such a federation should be open to all nations who agree 
with its fundamental principles. In view of the war, however, 
the Federation must inevitably, to begin with be confined to 
the United Nations, such a step taken now will have a most 
powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis 
countries, and on the peace to come. 

“The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite 
the tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils 
that overhang the world, the Governments of few countries 
are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world 
federation. The reactions of the British Government and the 
misguided criticism of the foreign Press also make it clear 
that even the obvious demand for India’s independence is 
resisted, though this has been made essential to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is 
anxious not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or 
Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be preserved or 

to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations. 
But the peril grows both to India and these nations and the 
action and submission to a foreign administration at this stage 
is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that growing 
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peril and is no service to the peoples of the United Nations. 
The earnest appeal of the Working Committee to Great Britain 
and the United Nations has so far met with no response and 
the criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an 
ignorance of India’s and the world’s need, and sometimes 
even hostility to India’s freedom, which is significant of a 
mentality of domination and racial superiority which cannot 

be tolerated by a proud people conscious of their Ania and 
of the justice of their cause. 

“The A.L.C.C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
interest of world freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and 
the United nations. But the Committee feels that it is no 
longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring 
to assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian 
Government which dominates over it and prevents it from 
functioning in its own interest and in the interest of humanity. 
The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country might 
utilize all the non-violent strength it has gathered during the 
last 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must 
inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the 
Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation 
in the steps to be taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the 
dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage 
and endurance, and to-hold together under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers 
of Indian freedom. They must remember that non-violence is 
the basis of the movement. A time may come when it may 
not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions to 
reach our people, and when no Congress Committees can 
function. When this happens every man and woman who is 
participating in this movement must function for himself or 
herself within the four corners of the general instructions 
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issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for 1 
must be his own guide urging him on along the hard road 
where there is no resting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India. 

“Lastly, whilst the A.I.C.C. has started its own view of 
the future governance under free India, the A.I.C.C. wishes 
to make it quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on a 
mass struggle it has no intention of gaining power fof the 
Congress. The power when it comes, will belong to the whole 
. people of India”. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER - IX 
*1. MAHATMA GANDHLS DRAFT, APRIL 1942 


WueREAS the British War Cabinet's proposals sponsored 
by Sir Stafford Cripps have shown up British Imperialism in 
its nakedness as never before, the A.I.C.C. has come to the 
following conclusions: 

The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of 
defending India. It is natural that whatever she does is for her 
own defence. There is an eternal conflict between Indian and 
British interests. It follows that their notions of defence would 
also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian army has been maintained up tll 
now mainly to hold India in subjugation. It has been 
completely segregated from the general population who can 
in no sense regard it as their own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not 
entrusted to India’s elected representatives. 

Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against 
the British Empire. India’s participation in the war has not 
been with the consent of the representatives of the Indian 
people. It was purely a British Act. If India were freed her 
first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The 
Congress is of opinion that if the British withdrew from India, 
India would be able to defend herself in the event of Japanese 
or any aggressor attacking India. , 

The A.I.C.C. is, therefore, of opinion that the British should 
withdraw from India. The plea that they should remain in 
India for protecting the Indian Princes is wholly untenable. It 
is additional proof of their determination to maintain their 
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hold over India. The Princess need have no fear from unarmed 
India. 

The question of majority and minority is a creation of the 
British Government and would disappear on their withdrawal. 

For all these reasons the Committee appeals to Britain for 
the sake of her own safety, for the sake of India’s safety and 
for the cause of world peace to let go her hold on India even 
if she does not give up all Asiatic and African possessions. 

The Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government 
and people that India bears no enmity either towards Japan or 
towards any other nation. India only desires freedom from all 
alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the Committee 
is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy 
does not stand in need of foreign military aid. India will 
attain her freedom through her non-violent strength and will 
retain it likewise. Therefore the Committee hopes that Japan 
will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India 
and Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee 
would expect all those who look to Congress for guidance to 
offer complete non-violent non-cooperation to the Japanese 
forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of 
the duty of those who are attacked to render any assistance to 
the attacker. It is their duty to offer complete non-cooperation. 

It is not difficult to understand the simple principle of 
non-violent non-cooperation: 

1) We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey 
any of his orders. 

2) We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to 
his bribes. But we may not bear him any malice nor wish him 
ill. 

3) If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will 
refuse to give them up even if we have to die in the effort to 
resist him. 

4) In such places where the British and Japanese forces 
are fighting our non-cooperation will be fruitless and 
unnecessary. At present our non-cooperation with the British 
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Government is limited. Were we to offer them complete non- 
cooperation when they are actually fighting, it would be 
tantamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese 
hands. Therefore not to put any obstacle in the way of the 
British forces will often be the only way of demonstrating 
our non-cooperation with the Japanese. Neither may we assist 
the British in any active manner. If we can judge from their 
recent attitude, the British Government do not need any help 
from us beyond our non-interference. They desire out help 
only as slaves— a position we can never accept. 

It is necessary for the Committee to make a clear 
declaration in regard to the scorched earth policy. If, in spite 
of our non-violent resistance, any part of the country falls 
into Japanese hands we may not destroy our crops, water 
supply, etc. if only because it will be our endeavour to regain 
them. The destruction of war material is another matter and 
may under certain circumstances be a military necessity. But 
it can never be the Congress policy to destroy what belongs 
to or is of use to the masses. 

Whilst non-cooperation against the Japanese forces will 
necessarily be limited to a comparatively small number and 
must succeed if it is complete and genuine, the true building 
up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India wholeheartedly 
working the constructive programme. Without it the whole 
nation cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British 
remain or not it is our duty always to wipe out unemployment, 
to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, to banish communal 
strike, to exercise the demon of untouchability, to reform 
dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do 
not take a living interest in this nation-building work, freedom 
must remain a dream and unattainable by either non-violence 
or violence. 


FOREIGN SOLDIERS 
The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that it is harmful to India’s 
interest and dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom to 
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introduce foreign soldiers in India. It therefore appeals to the 
British Government to remove these foreign legions and 
henceforth stop further introduction. It is a crying shame to 
bring foreign troops in spite of India’s inexhaustible manpower 
and is a proof of the immorality that British imperialism is. 


II. TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE IN BOMBAY ON 
8TH AUGUST, 1942. 

“The All India Congress Committee has given the most 
careful consideration to the reference made to it by the 
Working Committee in their resolution dated July 14, 1942, 
and to subsequent events including the development of the 
was situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the 
British Government, and the comments and criticisms made 
in India and abroad. The Committee approves of and endorses 
that resolution, and is of opinion that events subsequent to it 
have given it further justification, and have made it clear that 
the immediate ending of British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the ~ 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is 
degrading and enfeebling India and making her progressively 
less capable of defending herself and of contributing to the 
cause of world freedom. 

“The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration 
of the situation on the Russian and Chinese people its high 
appreciation of their heroism in defence of their freedom. 
This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who 
strive for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of 
aggression, to examine the foundations of the policy so far 
pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to repeated 
and disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and 
policies and methods that failure can be converted into success 
for past experience has shown that failure is inherent in them. 
These policies have been based not on freedom so much as 
on the domination of subject and Colonial countries and the 
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continuation of the Imperialist tradition and method. The 
possession of Empire instead of adding to the strength of the 
_ ruling power, has become the crux of a burden and a curse. 
India, the classic land of modern imperialism, has become 
the crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will 
Britain and the United Nations be judged and the peoples of 
Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 

“The ending of British rule in this country is thus a vital 
an immediate issue on which depend the future of the war 
and the success of freedom and democracy. A free India will 
assume this success by throwing all her great resources in the 
struggle for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Fascism and Imperialism. This will not only affect materially 
the fortunes of the war, but will bring all subject and oppressed 
humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual 
leadership of the World. India in bondage will continue to be 
the symbol of British Imperialism and the taint of that 
imperialism will affect the United Nations. 

“The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence 
of India and the ending of British dominations. No future 
promises or guarantees can affect the present situation or 
meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom 
now can release that energy and enthusiasm of millions of 
people which will immediately transform the nature of the 
; war. 

“The A.I.C.C. therefore repeats with all emphasis the 
demand for the withdrawal of the British power from India. 
On the declaration of India’s independence, a provisional 
Government will be formed and free India will become an 
ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. 
The provisional Government can only be formed by the co- 
operation of the principal parties and groups in the country. It 
will thus be a composite Government representative of all 
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important sections of the people of India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the 
armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
together with the Allied Powers and to promote the well 
being and progress of the workers in the fields and factories 
and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and authority 
must belong. The provisional Government will evolve a 
scheme for a constituent assembly which will prepare a 
constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. The constitution, according to the 
Congress view, should be a federal one. With the largest 
measure of autonomy for the federating units and with the 
residuary power vesting in these units the future relations 
between India and the Allied Nations will be adjusted by 
representatives of all these free countries conferring together 
for their co-operation in the common task of resisting 
aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind 
It. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude 
to this freedom of all other Asiatic Nations under foreign 
domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch Indies, 
Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It must 
be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under 
Japanese control not must not subsequently be placed under 
the rule or control of any other Colonial power. 

“While the A.I-C.C. must primarily be concerned with the 
independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
Committee is a opinion that the future peace, security and 
ordered progress of the world demand a world federation of 
free nations, and on no other basis can be problems of the 
modem world be solved. Such a world federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention of 
aggression and exploitation by one nations, the prevention of 
aggression and exploitation by one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advancement of all 
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backward areas of peoples and the pooling of the world’s 
resources for the common good of all. On the establishment 
_ of such a world federation, disarmament would be practicable 
in all countries, national armies, navies and air forces would 
no longer be necessary and a world. federal defence force 
would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world 
federation and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems: 

“Such a federation should be open to all nations who agree 
with its fundamental principles. In view of the war, however, 
the federation must inevitably, to begin with the confined to 
the United Nations, such a step taken now will have a most 
powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis 
countries, and on the peace to come. 

“The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite. 
the tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils 
that overhang the world, the Governments of few countries 
are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world 
federation. The reactions of the British Government and the 
misguided criticism of the Foreign Press also make it clear 
that even the obvious demand for India’s independence is 
resisted, though this has been made essential to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is 
anxious not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or 
Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be preserved or 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations. 
But the peril grows both to India and these nations and the 
action and submission to a foreign administration at this stage 
is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist agression but is no answer to that growing 
peril and is no service to the peoples of the United Nations. 
The earnest appeal of the Working Committee to Great Britain 
and the United Nations has so far met with no response and 
the criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an 
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ignorance of India’s and the world’s need, and sometimes 
even hostility to India’s freedom, which is significant of a 
mentality of domination and racial superiority which cannot 
be tolerated by a proud people conscious of their strength and 
of the justice of their cause. 

“The A.I.C.C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
interest of world freedorh, renew this appeal to Britain and 
the United Nations. But the Committee feels that it is no 
longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring 
to assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian 
Government which dominates over it and prevents it from 
functioning in its own interest and in the interest of humanity. 
The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country might 
utilize all the non-violent strength it has gathered during the 
last 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must 
inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the 
Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation 
in the steps to be taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the 
dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage 
and endurance, and to hold together under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers 
of Indian freedom. They must remember that non-violence is 
the basis of the movement. A time may come when it may 
not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions to 
reach our people, and when no Congress Committees can 
function. When this happens every man and woman who is 
participating in this movement must function for himself or 
herself within the four comers of the general instructions 
issued. Every Indian who desires freedom ‘an strives for it 
must be his own guide urging him on along the hard road 
where there is no resting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India. 
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“Lastly, whilst the A.I.C.C. has started its own view of the 
future governance under free India, the A.I.C.C. wishes to 
make it quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on a 
mass struggle it has no intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power when it comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India.” 
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1. The House of Porbandar, Saurasghtra, where Mahatma Gandhi 
was born on October 2, 1869 


2. Gandhiji 


3. Gandhiji at Johannesburg (1907) 
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4. Gandhiji and Kasturba with P. K. Naidu and his family in South Africa 
(1912) 


5. Gandhiji in 1915 


7. Gandhiji during his twenty-one days’ fast undertaken at Delhi in 1924, 
as a penance for communal disturbances all over India. 
With him is Indira Gandhi, then six years old 


9. With Sardar Patel at a public meeting (1929) 


10. Salt Satyagraha - Gandhiji picking up salt at the sea shore of Dandi 
(1930) 


11. Mahatma with Charlie Chaplin in London (1931) 
(Right-Kasturba and Sarojini Naidu) 


12. Gandhiji at the Second Round Table Conference, London (1931) 


13. The Haripura Congress Session, 1938, Gandhiji 
with Subhas Chandra Bose 
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14. Gandhiji and Mohammad Ali Jinnah during their talks with the Viceroy 
(1939) 


15. Gandhiji with Rabindranath Tagore at Shantiniketan (1940) 


16. Gandhiji with Dr. Rajendra Prasad at the Ramgarh Congress session 
> (1940) 


17. Gandhiji with Mahadev Desai, Bombay (1941) 


18. The historic meeting of the All India Congress Committee, August 8, 
1942, where the "Quit India" Resolution was adopted 
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19. Mahatma Gandhi and Kasturba at Sevagram 
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20. Gandhiji with Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (1945) 


21. Gandhiji, Sardar Patel and Maniben Patel at Simla where Gandhiji, 
had gone to meet the Viceroy (1945) 


22. Arriving at a prayer meeting in Delhi (1945). With him are Khan abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharya Kripalani 


23. Gandhiji with C. Rajagopalachari (1946) j 
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24. Gandhiji with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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25. In Dum Dum Jail, near Calcutta after an in 
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prisoners 


26. Gandhiji exchanging notes with R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, as 
it was Gandhiji's day of silence (1946) 


27. Gandhiji with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Patel, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Jawaharlal Nehru at the AICC meeting, Delhi (1947) 


29. Gandhiji with Sarat Chandra Bose in Calcutta August, 1947 


30. Arriving at a prayer meeting with Jayaprakash Narayan 
January, 1948 


31. Walking to a prayer meeting at Birla House on January 29, 1948. One 
of the last photographs of Mahatmaj 


35. Jawaharlal Nehru paying homage to the Mahatma (1948) 
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36. The Mahatma's earthly possessions - dinner bowls, wooden fork and spoon, the 
famous porcelain monkeys, his diary, prayer-book, watch, 
spittoon, paper knives and two pairs of sandals 
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Born in 1933 in Calcutta Sri Sushil Kumar 
Bhattacharyya graduated in Science. After graduation he 
continued higher studies in Arts. Thereafter he was drawn 
to Indian Politics and Gandhism at the inspiration he 
received from a number of eminent Congress leaders of 
the day such as Atulya Ghosh and Prafulla Chandra Sen 
who encouraged him in making a sustained and in-depth 
study of the Father of Indian Freedom, the fruit of which 
is the present book. 


Besides Indian politics an Gandhism, folk culture and 
folk literature are also subjects of immense interest to 
Sri Bhattacharyya, in which he has made extensive studies 
and authored six publications, two in English and three 
in Bengali. The English titles are: Folk Heritage of 
India, Folk Literature of the World. 


Sri Bhattacharyya visited the Soviet Russia as a 
member of the Culture delegation sent by the Government 
of India in 1978. 


